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“ The  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  would  point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale  of  a philosophical  historian  who  should  write  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  empires.  . . It  (the  city  of  Goa)  is  a place  an 

Englishman  ought  to  visit.  It  is  a place  which  an  English  Prince 
especially  may  visit  with  great  profit.  If  we  are  proud  of  our  deeds 
and  of  our  history  in  India,  and  if  we  are  elated  hy  the  greatness  of 
the  doings  of  our  race,  we  may  be  led  hy  the  aspect  of  the  ruins,  such 
as  those  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  gazing  upon,  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which  sap  the  foundation 
of  mighty  states,  and  lay  the  work  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  in  the 
dust.” — Dr.  Russell. 


PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  written,  by  the  authorization  of  the 
Bombay  Government,  in  connection  with  the  local  and  im- 
perial Gazetteer.  The  materials  have  been  gathered  from  the 
most  reliable  sources — such  as  the  writings  of  many  eminent 
authors  and  of  distinguished  travellers  who  visited  Goa  at 
different  times,  official  documents  and  records  preserved  in  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Government  of  Goa,  ancient  inscriptions 
recently  deciphered,  and  the  information  supplied  to  me  by  the 
heads  of  several  Public  Departments  in  Goa. 

The  plan  of  the  city  appended  to  this  work  is  taken  from 
D.  L.  Cottineau  de  Kloguen,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Map  of 
Goa  from  that  of  Lieutenant  J.  F.  d’Assa  Castel  Branco. 

The  proper  names,  except  the  Portuguese,  are  spelt  accord- 
ing to  the  Hunterian  system. 

I have  to  thank  Messrs.  Joaquim  Heliodoro  da  Cunha  Bivara 
and  Eduardo  de  Sa  Nogueira  P.  de  Balsemao,  the  late  and  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Goa,  for  having' 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  some  of  the  most  important  records 
of  the  Secretariat ; as  well  as  several  other  public  authorities 
and  literary  gentlemen  of  Goa,  who  have  favoured  me  with 
valuable  information  on  different  subjects,  and  whose  names 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  more  detailed  work  on  the  territory 
of  Goa  which  is  under  preparation. 

I also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  several  other  gentlemen  for  their  kind  assistance, 
especially  Messrs.  James  Macnabb  Campbell,  C.  S.,  Ganpat 
Sadashiv  Bao,  M.A.,  and  Julio  Lucas  Brito. 


Bombay,  1 6ih  December  1878. 
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A SHOUT  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
TEBHITOEY  OF  GOA. 


CHAPTER  1. 

Position  and  area — boundaries  and  divisions — physical  fea- 
tures— RIVERS — HARBOUR — ISLANDS — CLIMATE MINERALS 

TREES  AND  FORESTS — ANIMALS* 

Position  and  Area. — The  territory  of  Goa  lies  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  between  15°  44/  30*  and  14°  53'  30*  north 
latitude,  and  73°  4b'  and  74°  26'  east  longitude,  and  is  distant 
about  250  miles  SSE.  from  Bombay.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  is  60  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  from  east 
to  west  30  miles,  and  its  entire  area  1060  square  miles. 

Boundaries  and  Divisions.— On  the  north  the  territory 
is  bounded  by  the  Tiracol  or  Araundem  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Savantvadi  State,  on  the  east  by  the  Western 
Ghats,  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  district  of  Kanara.  It  is  divided  into  the  Velhas  and 
Novas  Conquistas,  or  the  Old  and  New  Conquests.  The  for- 
mer, which  came  under  the  Portuguese  sway  at  an  early  date, 
comprise  the  three  provinces  of  the  Ilhas,  Salsette,  and 
Bardez,  with  an  area  of  48,  102,  and  72  square  miles 
respectively.  The  latter,  conquered  at  a comparatively  recent 
date,  consists  of  four  divisions  composed  of  the  following 
provinces  : — Pernem,  73  square  miles  ; Bicholim  or  Batagrama, 
67  square  miles ; Satari,  144  square  miles ; Ponda  or  Antruz, 
79  square  miles;  Canacona,  113  square  miles;  Embarbacem, 
1 9 
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186  square  miles;  Cacora,  5 square  miles;  Chandrovadi,  37 
square  miles  ; Ball i^  57  square  miles  ; Astagrar,  77  square  miles. 
The  last  five  are  collectively  known  under  the  name  of  Zambaulim , 
or  Panch-Mahal.  The  island  of  Anjediva  and  the  district  of 
Tiracol,  having  each  an  area  of  one  square  mile,  are  also,  for 
administrative  purposes,  included  in  the  territory  of  Goa. 

Physical  Features. — Goa  is  a hilly  country,  especially 
that  portion  which  is  known  as  the  Novas  Conquistas.  Its 
most  distinguishing  features  are  the  Sahyadri  mountains, 
which,  skirting  a considerable  portion  of  its  north-eastern  and 
eastern  boundary,  branch  off  into  numerous  spurs  and  ridges 
westwards  across  the  district,  the  valleys  between  them 
forming  the  beds  of  rivers.  Of  the  isolated  peaks  with  which 
this  range  of  mountains  is  studded,  the  most  conspicuous  are 
on  the  north  Sonsogor,  3827  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
Catlanchimauli,  3633  feet;  Yaguerim,  3500  feet,  and  Morlem- 
chogor,  3400  feet,  all  in  the  Safari  mahal  or  province.  On  the 
east  and  west  Sidnato  at  Ponda,  Chandarnate  at  Chandrovfidi, 
Consid  at  Astagrar,  and  Dudsagor  at  Embarbacem  are  no  less 
prominent,  but  their  exact  altitude  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Rivers. — The  territory  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers, 
which,  being  mostly  navigable,  are,  in  such  a hilly  country, 
the  natural  highways  of  communication  between  its  most 
distant  provinces,  only  requiring  here  and  there  a few  small 
canals  to  complete  the  system  of  internal  navigation.  Be- 
ginning with  the  north  the  principal  rivers  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  Tiracol  or  Araundem  river,  so  called  from  the 
fortress  of  that  name  guarding  its  estuary,  has  its  source  in 
the  Western  Ghats  in  the  Savantvadi  State,  flows  south-west 
for  a distance  of  14  miles,  and,  forming  the  northern  boundary 
of  Pernem  and  of  Goa  itself,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Arabian  Sea. 

2.  The  Chapora  or  Colvalle  river,  18  miles  long,  rises  at 
Ram  Ghat,  and  after  separating  the  provinces  of  Bardez, 
Bicholim,  and  Sanquelim  from  that  of  Pernem,  takes  a zigzag 
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direction  to  the  south-west  through  the  villages  of  Salem,. 
Bevora,  Colvalle,  &c.,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  close  to 
the  village  of  Chapora. 

3.  The  Baga  river,  only  a mile  long,  rises  in  Bardez,  and, 
passing  by  a redoubt  of  the  same  name,  falls  into  the  Arabian 
Sea. 

4.  The  Sinquerim  river,  3^-  miles  long,  also  rises  in 
Bardez,  close  to  the  village  of  Pilerne,  and,  after  describing 
almost  a right  angle  westwards  and  southwards  and  forming 
the  peninsula  of  Agoada,  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 

5.  The  Mandovi,  38J  miles  in  length,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant river  in  the  Goa  territory,  both  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  Portuguese  metropolis  being  situated  on  its  banks.  It 
rises  in  the  Parvor  Ghat  in  the  province  of  Safari,  first  runs 
north-west  of  Ponda,  and  then  south-west  of  Bicholim  and 
Bardez,  and,  after  forming  some  islands  and  passing  Pangim 
or  Nova  Goa,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  bay  of  Agoada. 
Its  principal  branches  drain  the  villages  of  Mapuca,  Tivira,  and 
Assonora,  and  the  provinces  of  Bicholim,  Sanquelim,  and  Zam- 
baulim,  and  are  named  after  the  localities  through  which  they 
flow. 

6.  The  Zuari  is  the  longest  river  in  Goa,  exceeding  the 
Mandovi  by  half  a mile  in  length.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Digni  Ghat  in  the  province  of  Embarbacem,  runs  northwards, 
separating  Salsette  from  Ponda,  and  falls  into  . the  bay  of 
Mormugao.  Like  the  Mandovi,  it  has  numerous  tributaries, 
one  of  which  joins  that  river  between  Marcaim  and  Sao 
Lourengo  after  forming  the  island  of  Tisvadi. 

7.  The  Sal  river,  1 5 miles  long,  runs  close  to  the  town  of 
Margao  and  through  some  neighbouring  villages,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Arabian  Sea  near  the  fort  of  Betul. 

8.  The  Talpona  river,  7 miles  long,  rises  at  Ambughat,  in 
the  province  of  Astagrar,  and,  running  westwards  through  the 
province  of  Canacona,  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  small  fort  of 
Talpona,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 


The  boats  by  which  these  rivers  are  navigated  are  called 
ln.od.de  or  tonas,  and  the  ferries  across  them,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  a hundred,  are  designated  tari  or  passagens. 

Harbour. — Goa  has  a fine  harbour  formed  by  the  promonto- 
ries of  Bardez  and  Salsette.  Intermediately  between  these 
extremities  projects  the  Cabo  (Cape)  from  the  island  of  Goa, 
dividing  the  harbour  into  two  anchorages,  those  of  Agoada 
and  Mormugao.  Both  are  capable  of  safely  berthing  the 
largest  shipping  from  September  to  May ; but  Agoada  is 
virtually  closed  to  navigation  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
owing  to  the  high  winds  and  sea,  and  the  formation  of  sand- 
banks in  the  estuary  of  the  Mandovi  at  that  period  ; while 
Mormugao,  where  these  causes  act  with  less  or  no  force,  is 
accessible  at  all  times. 

Islands. — The  necessary  consequence  of  the  intersection  of 
numerous  rivers  is  the  formation  of  many  islands,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  islands  of  Goa  (Tisvadi),  Chorao,  Divar, 
Cumbarjua,  Jua  or  Santo  Estevao,  De  Ratos,  Acado  or  De 
Mota,  Tolto,  Dongorim,  De  Capao  or  Yanxim,  De  Sao  Venan- 
cio,  Panelem,  Corjuem,  Dos  Ranes,  Sao  Jacintho,  Quelossim, 
and  Vanxo. 

Climate. — Except  in  a few  localities,  the  climate  of  Goa 
is  generally  salubrious.  The  seasons,  being  the  same  as  in 
the  neighbouring  Ivonkan  districts,  call  for  no  special  remarks, 
The  rainfall  for  the  three  years  ending  1875,  as  registered  by 
the  Meteorological  Department,  was  79’96,  1 1 8*58,  and  102G2 
inches  respectively.  The  prevailing  endemic  diseases  are 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery. 
According  to  a statement  published  in  the  Boletim  do  Governo, 
epidemics,  chiefly  of  fever,  have,  on  several  occasions,  raged  in 
the  following  places: — In  the  old  city  of  Goa  in  1570;  in  the 
villages  of  Pomburpa  and  Sirula,  in  Bardez,  in  1775;  at  Talei- 
gao,  Santa  Ignez,  Pangim,  Murda,  in  the  Ilhas,  in  1781 ; at 
Margao,  in  Salsette,  at  Colvalle  aud  Revora,  in  Bardez,  in  1782  ; 
at  Talaulim,  Goalim,  Moula,  Batim,  Gancim,  Mandur,  Azossim, 
Carambolim,  Corlim,  and  Neura,  in  the  Ilhas,  in  1783;  at 


Loutolim,  Mormugao,  Chicalim,  Vaddem,  and  Bogmalo,  in 
Salsette,  in  1785;  at  Bachol,  in  Salsette,  in  1787  ; at  Malvara, 
Agagaim,  Goa-velha,  Neura,  and  Sao  Lourengo,  in  the  Ilhas,  in 
1790;  at  Sancoale  and  tlie  neighbouring  villages  in  Salsette 
in  1792;  at  Divar,  in  the  Ilhas,  and  at  Sinquerim,  in  Bardez, 
in  1840;  at  Chimbel,  in  the  Ilhas,  in  1842;  at  Mormugao, 
Vaddem,  and  Chicalim,  in  Salsette,  in  1843.  In  addition 
small-pox  and  cholera  have  on  various  occasions  prevailed  with 
more  or  less  virulence,  the  outbreaks  of  the  latter  in  1775, 
1845,  1849,  1853,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  present  year  being 
specially  worthy  of  notice. 

Minerals. — Laterite  is  the  stone  most  abundant  throughout 
the  district.  Iron  is  found  at  Baga,  Satari,  Pernem,  and 
especially  in  the  provinces  of  Zambaulim.  Though  no  other 
mines  or  quarries  are  worked,  the  above  by  no  means  represent 
all  the  geological  resources  of  the  country,  which  are  very 
imperfectly  known,  owing  to  the  soil  not  having  yet  been 
scientifically  explored. 

Trees  and  Forests. — Goa  is  rich  in  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants.  Stately  forests  are  found  in  the  Novas  Conquistas. 
The  reserved  and  other  forests, — which  are  scattered  over  an 
area  of  30,000  hectares,  or  74,133  acres, — of  the  aggregate 
value,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Forest  Committee  of 
1871,  of  £700,000,  are  divided  into  four  zones,  corresponding 
with  the  four  provinces  of  Pernem,  Satari,  Embarbacem,  and 
Canacona,  The  principal  timber  trees  are  Nanon  ( Lagerstroe - 
mia-  parviflora) , Asson  ( Briedelia  spinosa),  Marthi  ( Terminalia 
glabra),  Babul  ( Acacia  arabica),  Hedu  ( Nanclea  cordifolia), 
Kinzol  ( Pentaptera  paniculata) , Sailo  ( Tectona  grandis),  and 
Sisso  ( Dalbergia  latifolia). 

Honey,  lac,  and  other  forest  products  do  not  appear  to  be 
utilized  for  revenue  purposes.  The  pernicious  practice  of 
Jcumri  or  wood-ash  cultivation,  till  very  lately  prevalent  in  the 
forest  tracts,  greatly  denuded  them  of  valuable  trees.  More 
attention  is  now  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  public  admi- 
nistration, and  the  conservation  is  entrusted  to  a special  depart- 
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ment.  In  1874  the  forest  revenue  amounted  to  £1040-7-6, 
and  the  expenditure  to  £426-16-0. 

Animals. — The  ferae  naturae  are  the  tiger  ( Felis  tigris), 
bison  ( Gavceus  gaums),  monkey  ( Presbytis  entellus),  black  bear 
( TJrsus  labiatus),  jackal  ( Cams  aureus ),  common  grey  jungle- 
cat  ( Felis  chaus),  &c.  The  domestic  animals  consist  of  buffaloes,, 
oxen,  cows,  pigs,  dogs  and  cats,  as  well  as  of  turkeys,  fowls,  and 
ducks.  The  forests  abound  with  the  various  species  of  birds 
common  to  the  Kohkan,  while  the  rivers  and  estuaries  are 
plentifully  stocked  with  fish,  which  forms  an  important  element 
in  the  diet  of  the  country  people. 

The  following  is  an  official  return  of  some  of  the  domestic- 
animals  in  Goa  in  1877  : — 


[ Table 


Domestic,  Animals,  1877. 
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Pigs. 

Value. 

£ s.  d. 

2,507  10  10 

1,082  3 10| 

15,460  15  6 

271  0 0 

49  8 4 

624  7 6 

304  4 2 

20,899  10  2{ 

No. 

9,940 

23,951 

45,346 

1,400 

890 

3,891 

1,976 

87,394 

Sheep. 

Value. 

''7'  <X)  ^ 

*o  co  ^ o : : : : 

l—i  .... 

Cfi  US  iH  O 

6 18  5 

No. 

43 

33 

2 

78 

Goats. 

Value. 

£ s,  d. 

49  9 2 

10  14  6 

95  11  6 

93  17  6 

171  19  2 

51  13  9 

80  11  8 

553  17  3 

No. 

210 

429 

542 

070 

1,003 

487 

578 

3,925 

Oxen. 

Value. 

£ s.  d, 

4,004  5 10 

7,602  0 0 

15,207  8 4 

5,739  11  8 

5,908  18  4 

5,233  13  9 

11,725  5 10 

55,481  3 9 

No. 

6,835 

15,204 

19,873 

12,186 

15,530 

13,305 

12,615 

102,548 

Asses. 

d 

d 

Is 

> 

£ s.  d. 

0 3 4 

0 16  8 

0 13  4 

1 13  4 

No. 

i-l  : CQ  : CM  ; ; 

VO 

Horses. 

Value. 

£ s.  d. 

207  10  0 

48  0 0 

87  4 5j 

77  12  6 

21  12  6 

18  18  4 

10  8 

H«o 

VO 

VO 

No. 

29 

24 

34 

20 

37 

11 

2 

157 

District. 

d 
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CHAPTER  II. 


POPULATION — CLASSES  AND  CASTES — BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

— IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION — LANGUAGE — HOUSES — FOOD 

DRESS  AND  ORNAMENTS— GAMES  AND  AMUSEMENTS — * 

DAILY  LIFE VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES. 

Population. — The  total  population  of  Goa  in  1800,  not 
including  the  Novas  Conquistas,  was  estimated  at  178,478,  of 
which  91,436  were  males  and  87,042  females.  No  suffi- 
ciently detailed  statistics  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Yelhas  and  Novas  Conquistas  have  been  published  since  1851, 
the  census  for  which  year  gave  a total  of  363,788  inhabitants, 
or  a density  of  342'54  to  the  square  mile,  being  an  increase  of 
1044  over  that  of  1848,  when  the  aggregate  was  returned  at 
362,744  souls.  By  the  enumeration  of  1851  the  population 
was  classified  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I. — Sex  : — Males  180,240,  females  183,648. 

II. — Age  : — Males  and  females  from  birth  to  five  years 
of  age  52,387  ; from  five  to  fifteen  73,633  ; from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  85,895  ; from  twenty-five  to  fifty  104,856  j 
from  fifty  to  a hundred  47,006  ; above  a hundred  11. 

III.  — Races  : — (A)  European  males  and  females  and  their 

descendants  1851,  (B)  Asiatic  males  and  females 
361,241,  (C)  African  males  and  females  and  their 
descendants  696. 

IV.  — Social  Condition  : — Married  males  81,522 ; married 

females  81,682  ; widowers  16,753 ; widows  35,202  ; un- 
married males  81,965  ; unmarried  females  66,664. 

Y. — Religion  : — Christians  232,189  ; Hindus  128,824,  Mu- 
hammadans 2,775. 

The  present  population  of  Goa,  as  gathered  from  the  statis- 
tics published  in  the  Boletim,  do  Governo , is  as  follows: — 


Population,  1877. 
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Grand 

Total. 

46,107 

101,827 

116,806 

25,163 

31,578 

34,387 

36,366 

392,234 

Women. 

c3 

-1-3 

O 

H 

23,796 

52,266 

60,323 

12,385 

15,270 

15,894 

17,710 

197,644 

Widows. 

3,651 

10,898 

10,073 

2,038 

2,279 

2,435 

2,991 

34,365 

Married. 

11,059 

23,541 

22,347 

6,402 

7,923 

9,535 

9,286 

90,093 

Unmarried 
above  14 
years. 

3,696 

4,978 

11,959 

306 

1,774 

1,068 

1 ,304 

25,085 

Under  1 

14  years. 

5,390 

12,849 

15,944 

3,039 

3,294 

2,856 

4,129 

48,101 

Men. 

Total. 

22,311 

49,501 

56,483 

12,778 

16,308 

18,493 

18,656 

194,590 

Widow- 

ers. 

949 

3,068 

3,332 

409 

1,026 

1,093 

1,478 

11,355 

Married. 

11,040 

23,242 

22,212 

6,505 

7,626 

9,974 

9,279 

89,878 

Unmarried 
above  14 
years. 

4.511 

9,086 

15,251 

1,360 

3,228 

3,197 

3,169 

39,802 

Under 
L4  years. 

5,811 

14,165 

15,688 

4,504 

4,428 

4,229 

4,730 

tO 

t(0 

to 

CO 

tO 

District. 
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The  total  population  of  Goa  was  in  1 877_,  according  to  the 
preceding  statement;  392;234;  against  1 78^4 78  in  the  year  1800 
in  the  Yelhas  Conquistas  alone.  But  supposing  that  the  popu- 
lation was  in  both  these  years  the  same  in  the  Novas  Conquis- 
taS;  about  which  nothing  is  known  as  regards  the  latter  year, 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  an  increase  of  86,262  in  1877, 
or  a density  of  369-335  to  the  square  mile. 

Classes  and  Castes. — The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
divided  into  three  classes — Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  natives. 
The  natives  are  again  subdivided  into  Christians  and 
pagans.  The  former,  who  constitute  about  two -thirds  of  the 
entire  population,  are  the  descendants  of  Hindus  converted 
to  Christianity  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  can  still  trace  the  caste  to  which  they  origi- 
nally belonged.  The  predominating  caste  among  the  Hindus 
is  that  of  Shenvis,  or  Sarasvati  Brahmans.  The  Chitpavans 
and  Karadas  are  also  to  be  found,  as  well  as  the  low  or  de- 
pressed castes,  as  Mahars,  Chambars,  &c.,  who  are  generally 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  darker  complexion. 
There  are  a few  Muhammadans  in  the  territory,  who,  as  a class, 
are  in  a poor  condition. 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. — The  average  number 
of  births  to  each  marriage  is  from  four  to  six  children.  The 
native  Christian  males  generally  marry  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  the  females  between  thirteen  and 
eighteen.  The  Hindus  of  course,  as  everywhere  in  India, 
marry  earlier.  On  the  occasions  of  marriage,  the  native  Chris- 
tians invite  all  their  relatives  and  friends,  even  those  living  in 
distant  villages,  and  continue  to  feast  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  rich  giviug  balls  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  and  their 
less  favoured  brethren  contenting  themselves  with  homely  but 
profuse  dinners,  followed  by  their  country  dance  called  mando. 
On  the  occasion  of  a death,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  meet  at  his  house,  and  all  the  males  accompany  the 
funeral  to  the  last  resting-place.  The  family  for  a few  days 
after  the  event  keep  strictly  to  the  house,  and  abstain  from 
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every  kind  of  work.  So  closely  is  this  rule  carried  out  in 
some  villages  tliat  they  do  not  even  cook  at  home,  the  neigh- 
bours sending  them  food  at  the  usual  hours  for  meals. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  each  district  of  Goa  in  1876  : — 


District. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of 
Births 

over 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Ilkas  

836 

689 

147 

473 

Bardez  ... 

2264 

1809 

437 

896 

Salsette  ... 

2887 

2424 

463 

782 

1st  Division  of  Novas  Conquistas 

220 

155 

65 

172 

2nd  Division  of  do. 

508 

316 

192 

225 

3rd  Division  do. 

471 

188 

283 

221 

4 th  Division  do. 

473 

235 

238 

270 

Total... 

7641 

5816 

1825 

3039 

Immigration  and  Emigration— In  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  Goa  was  the  centre  to  which  the  enterprising  people 
of  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  East  flocked  for  commercial 
purposes . Hence  it  was  for  a long  time  one  of  the  most 
populous  cities  in  India  during  the  Portuguese  ascendancy.  At 
present,  however’,  there  is  little  occasion  for  immigration,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a handful  of  Gavalls  who  annually  resort 
from  British  territories  to  S atari  for  grazing  cattle,  scarcely 
any  people  think  of  fixing  their  abodes  permanently  in  the  once 
flourishing  settlement  of  Goa.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  it  has  been  noticed  that  a vast  pro- 
portion of  the  natives  of  the  place,  principally  belonging  to 
the  menial  classes,  annually  emigrate  to  British  India  in 
search  of  employment.  The  total  number  of  such  may  be  esti- 
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mated  at  25,000  or  30,000.  Their  stay  is,  however,  temporary, 
for  after  some  years  they  I’fcturn  to  their  native  country.  In 
1874  the  number  of  those  who  returned  to  Goa  amounted  to 
6938,  and  of  those  who  left  it  to  5969. 

Houses  and  Furniture. — According  to  the  statistical  re- 
port of  Captain  Kol  published  in  1850,  the  following  was  in 
that  year  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  houses  to  the  population 
in  each  district  of  Goa : — In  the  Ilhas  the  houses  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  population  as  1 to  3'626,  or  989  souls  to 
every  square  mile;  in  Salsette  they  were  as  1 to  3'368,  or  945 
souls  to  the  square  mile ; in  Bai’dez,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
cultivated  and  thickly  populated  province  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Goa,  as  1 to  3‘457,  or  1331  souls  to  the  square  mile ; and  in 
the  Novas  Conquistas,  the  most  extensive  but  least  populous 
and  cultivated,  as  1 to  4'598,  or  scarcely  144  souls  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  present  number  of  houses — or  rather  fogos  (hearths),  as 
they  are  generally  styled — amounts  in  the  Velhas  Conquistas 
to  42,972,  or  19T839  per  square  mile,  and  in  the  Novas  Con- 
quistas to  15,323,  or  1 8'285  per  square  mile. 

The  better  class  of  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone  and 
covered  with  tiles,  are  of  two  kinds,  two-storied  and  one- 
storied.  The  former,  found  especially  in  the  city,  contain  on 
the  upper  floor  all  the  requisite  accommodation,  such  as  a hall, 
which  is  generally  spacious,  a passage,  a dining-room,  two  or 
more  sleeping  apartments,  and  a few  other  rooms  intended  for 
various  purposes,  the  groundfloor  being  ordinarily  used  as  shops, 
granaries,  storehouses,  etc.,  or  converted  into  habitations  for  the 
poor.  The  latter,  more  numerous,  and  seen  chiefly  in  the 
villages  of  the  Velhas  Conquistas,  have  the  groundfloor 
elevated  to  a height  of  three  to  seven  feet,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  called  meio  sobraclos  or  half- storied. 
Most  of  the  houses  of  either  description  have  windows  with 
thin  and  transparent  oyster-shells  instead  of  glass.  They 
cost  from  £100  to  £1000  each.  Those  of  the  humbler  classes, 
chiefly  in  the  Novas  Conquistas,  are  built  of  mud  and  covered 
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with  tiles,  palm  leaves,  or  grass,  and  cost  from  £5  to  £10  each. 
Scarcely  any  house  is  let  to  tenants  in  the  villages  ; but  in  the 
citv  and  towns  a house  can  be  hired  at  from  two  shillings 
to  three  pounds  a month.  Most  of  the  indispensable  and  even 
ornamental  articles  of  furniture  that  constitute  the  internal 
appendages  of  a modern  European  household  may  be  seen  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  well-to-do  citizens. 

Language. — All  classes  of  the  people  speak  the  Kohkani 
dialect,  except  the  Europeans  and  educated  natives  residing 
in  the  capital  and  the  principal  towns  and  villages,  who  use 
Portuguese,  which  is  also  the  official  language.  French  is 
understood  by  some,  and  English  chiefly  by  those  who  have 
resided  for  a long  time  in  British  territory. 

Food. — Rice  is  the  favourite  article  of  diet,  supplemented 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  by  various  dishes  of 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  dressed  in  the  modern  European 
style,  and  among  the  poor  by  fish  and  vegetables,  meat  being- 
indulged  in  on  Sundays  or  festive  occasions  alone.  The  meals 
are  generally  wound  up  by  a course  of  fruits  and  sweets  by 
those  who  can  afford  these  luxuries.  Owing  to  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  ordinary  monthly 
expenses  of  a family  of  five  persons  would  be  among  the  rich 
from  £5  to  £10,  among  the  middle  class  £3,  and  among  the 
poor  from  10s.  to  £1. 

Dress  and  Ornaments— The  males  among  Christians  for 
the  most  part  adopt  the  European  costume ; while  a great  ma- 
jority of  the  females  still  adhere  to  the  primitive  sari  known  as 
oil  or  pan]? cilo.  This  dress  for  domestic  purposes  is  very  simple 
and  chaste,  consisting  of  a simple  web  of  cloth  seven  or  seven 
and  a half  yards  long,  and  a bodice  or  choli.  The  fox-mer  is 
woi-n  as  it  comes  from  the  loom,  and  can  be  ai-x-anged  in  such 
a manner  as  to  cover  the  whole  body.  It  is  first  wi-apped 
twice  or  thi’ice  round  the  waist  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  then  one  of  its  ends  is  di-awn  over  the  back  and  shoulder 
and  brought  down  again  over  the  breast,  the  remaining  portion 
being  gathei’ed  into  small  folds  which  are  fixed,  or  tied  with  a 
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string.  This  web  of  cloth  has  at  each  end  a narrow  border 
of  silk  or  common  thread,  and  two  others  of  greater  width  at 
the  extremities  lengthwise,  called  paloum.  On  festivals  and 
occasions  of  marriage  the  dress  is  very  costly  and  gaudy. 
The  church  attire  consists  of  the  above  garments  made  of 
materials  of  a superior  description,  and  a long  piece  of  cloth, 
called  Ml,  which  serves  to  cover  the  whole  body  cap-a-pie.  Be- 
sides this  dress  there  is  another  much  used,  called  bujjn-toropo, 
composed  of  two  articles,  one  of  which  covers  the  lower,  and  the 
other  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  respectively  known  as  toropo 
and  baju.  The  former  is  wound  several  times  tightly  round 
the  waist  and  the  nether  part  of  the  body,  and  one  of  its 
ends  is  collected  into  a number  of  uniform  folds.  The  latter, 
which  forms  the  complement  of  this  dress,  covers  the  shoulders 
and  breast,  and  beiug  loose  resembles  the  upper  part  of  a 
chemise  rather  than  the  Hindu  choli  or  bodice ; its  sleeves  are 
short,  loose,  and  ornamented  with  frills,  while  round  the 
neck  narrow  pieces  of  silk  or  rich  embroidered  velvet  are 
stitched,  according  to  the  taste  or  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  church  attire  of  this  class  of  women  is  identical  with 
that  of  those  who  wear  the  oil,  described  above.  Both 
of  these  dresses,  however,  are  gradually  giving  way  to  the  Euro- 
pean costume,  which  is  being  introduced  now-a-days  amongst 
the  rich  and  educated  classes.  On  an  average  the  outlay  on  dress 
in  a middle-class  family  is  said  to  amount  to  about  £15  a year. 

The  principal  ornaments  worn  by  men  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes  are  a girdle  called  munz  or  gof,  and  round 
the  neck  a small  quadrangular  green  stone  ( fator  or  pedra 
verde ) encased  in  gold  and  suspended  from  a piece  of  thread, 
or  a chain  made  of  the  same  material.  Round  the  loins  of 
children  immediately  after  birth  is  tied  a piece  of  thin  blue 
cord,  for  which  are  afterwards  substituted  coral  and  gold 
beads  intermixed  and  strung  together.  To  these  are  added,  after 
some  time,  gold  or  silver  anklets,  chains  of  either  metal,  and 
other  trinkets  of  various  shapes.  Those  of  the  females  who 
appear  in  the  costumes  described  above  wear  during  their 
infancy  earrings  and  small  pendants,  and  on  reaching  the  age 
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of  womanhood  three  gold  carab  or  crcovos,  flower-shaped 
ornaments,  fixed  in  the  ear  by  means  of  a short  screw, 
or  sometimes  joined  by  a small  chain  usually  drawn 
over  the  ear  and  fastened  to  the  hair;  a short  chain  about 
the  neck  with  a green  stone  encased  in  gold ; a necklace, 
fugudor,  consisting  of  a gold  brooch  (with  three  small  pen- 
dants) surmounted  by  an  image  of  Christ,  appended  to  a 
species  of  chain  made  up  of  minute  gold  beads  skilfully  arranged 
on  fine  threads ; and  glass  bangles.  On  festivals  they  wear,  in 
addition  to  these,  a fugilad,  or  neck  ornament  made  up  of 
thin,  flat,  and  small  quadrangular  pieces  of  gold  hooked 
together,  a rosary  of  coral  and  gold  beads,  costly  chains 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  bracelets,  pendants,  and  a large 
gold  comb.  On  occasions  of  marriage  a more  brilliant 
display  is  made  of  the  numberless  personal  decorations  sanc- 
tioned by  long  established  usage.  The  educated  and  ad- 
vanced classes  are,  however,  more  moderate  in  the  use  of 
jewellery. 

Amusements  and  Games.— It  is  a circumstance  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  people  of  Goa,  as  a rule,  possess  a peculiar 
taste  for  music;  but  it  is  only  amongst  the  upper  and  educated 
ranks  that  the  principal  European  musical  instruments  are  in 
use.  The  humbler  classes  still  adhere  to  the  national  musical 
instruments,  such  as  gumhot,  a quasi-semicircular  earthen  vessel 
ending  in  a small  open  tube,  and  covered  in  the  front  with 
lizard  skin  ; and  madlem,  a cylindrical  earthen  vessel  covered 
on  both  ends  with  the  same  skin.  The  former  is  played  with 
the  right  hand,  and  is  specially  used  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  popular  country  dance  of  mando,  and  the  latter  with  both. 
The  chief  games  and  amusements  among  the  educated  are 
cards,  backgammon,  and  chess.  Of  those  in  vogue  among 
the  lower  ranks  the  following  maybe  mentioned: — (1)  Ta- 
bula are  a kind  of  draughts  played  on  a quadrangular 
board  divided  into  four  rows  of  twelve  squares  each. 
The  squares  in  the  lateral  rows  are  filled  respectively  with 
pebbles  and  small  shells.  The  players  consist  of  two  or  more 
persons,  and  the  game  is  played  by  throwing  four  flat  and 
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ground,  and  removing  the  pebbles*or  shells  from  the  squares 
which  they  occupy  into  the  inner  rows  according  to  the  number 
of  points  indicated  by  the  fall  and  position  of  the  tabolas. 
(2)  Gircundio  is  a species  of  game  in  which  one  boy  stands 
with  a piece  of  stick  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a tree  whose 
boughs  are  not  very  high,  and  other  boys  climb  up  the  tree 
and  perch  on  its  various  branches.  The  latter  endeavour  to 
descend  and  touch  the  stick,  while  the  boy  guarding  it  tries 
not  only  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so,  but  also  to  climb 
the  tree  in  order  to  touch  his  comrades.  Should  the  boy 
below  succeed  in  his  efforts,  he  is  relieved  from  the  task  of 
guarding  the  stick,  while  the  boy  touched  is  compelled 
to  take  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  (3)  Follio  is 
played  thus  : — A large  parallelogram  is  formed  on  the  ground 
and  divided  into  many  others  which  are  intersected  by  a line 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  parallelog’ram.  Each  cross  line  is 
guarded  by  a boy.  Two  or  more  boys  stand  out  of  the  paral- 
lelogram and  endeavour  to  enter  the  inner  ones  without  being 
touched  by  their  adversaries,  and  again,  after  entering-  and 
passing  them,  to  return  to  the  place  whence  they  started. 
(4)  Appa-lippa  is  identical  with  the  English  ‘ hide-and- 
seek’  ; and  (5)  Andruboia  is  the  same  as  ‘ blind  man’s  buff.’ 
The  last  two  games  are  also  played  by  the  children  of  the  upper 
classes. 

Daily  Life. — The  daily  routine  of  life  in  the  villages  of 
Goa  varies,  as  everywhere  else,  according  to  the  sex  and  the 
social  status  of  the  members  of  each  class. 

The  males  of  the  rich  and  middle  ranks,  who  are  most- 
ly landed  proprietors  ( batlcaras ),  advocates,  doctors,  and 
priests,  pursue  a somewhat  similar  course  of  life,  modified 
in  some  degree  by  the  pecularities  of  their  respective 
avocations.  The  bdthara  is  the  very  type  of  a Goa  country 
gentleman,  simple  in  his  tastes  but  of  a cultivated  mind. 
He  rises  in  the  morning  about  seven,  and  after  finish- 
ing his  toilet  and  sipping  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  starts  for 
church  or  the  nearest  chapel  to  hear  Mass.  After  Mass 
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he  joins  in  a familiar  conversation  with  his  friends,  either 
in  the  parochial  hall  or  the  church  corridor,  for  some 
time  ; then  he  returns  home  for  breakfast,  which  he  takes 
at  nine  o’clock.  Many,  however,  do  not  go  to  church,  but 
after  taking  tea  sit  in  their  balconies,  either  poring  over 
a newspaper,  or  talking  with  their  neighbours.  After  breakfast, 
owing  to  lack  of  occupation,  some  while  away  their  time 
in  card-playing,  or  reading  novels  and  other  light  literary  works, 
till  one  or  two  o’clock,  when  dinner  is  served.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a short  siesta,  and  at  four  o’clock  by  tea,  with  sweets 
or  fruits,  after  which  they  sit  in  the  balcony  or  parlour  talking 
with  their  families  till  sunset,  when  they  go  for  a walk,  meeting 
their  friends  at  various  places  of  rendezvous.  At  nightfall 
they  return  home,  recite  the  rosary  with  their  families,  bathe 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so  at  noon,  sup  at  nine,  and 
retire  to  rest  at  ten.  The  landed  proprietors  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  being  generally  unable  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  inspector  or  mukatlain.  to  superintend  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions in  their  fields,  look  after  this  business  themselves  till 
noon  or  evening,  when  they  return  home  if  their  property  is 
not  situated  at  a considerable  distance  from  their  dwelling- 
places  ; otherwise  they  make  temporary  arrangements  for  living 
in  their  fields  till  the  harvest-time.  The  rich,  on  the  other 
hand,  seldom  or  never  visit  their  fields,  all  the  work  being 
performed  by  their  dependants  and  servants. 

Advocates  commanding  a large  practice  generally  reside  in 
the  city,  or  in  towns  where  courts  of  justice  are  located. 
Many,  however,  have  their  abodes  in  adjoining  villages,  and 
attend  the  courts  twice  a week,  or  oftener  when  necessary. 
Medical  practitioners  are  found  equally  in  towns  and  villages, 
though  comparatively  in  less  numbers  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
fonner.  The  members  of  these  professions  are  mostly  rich 
landed  proprietors,  and  therefore  care  little  for  practice,  their 
aim  being  solely  to  obtain  diplomas,  and  with  them  a higher 
social  status.  Their  mode  of  living  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  landed  proprietors  described  above. 

The  number  of  priests  is  considerable  in  all  the  districts  of 
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the  Velhas  Conquistas,  which  contain  a vast  proportion  of 
Catholics.  Some  of  them,  preferring  the  paternal  roof,  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  but  their  mode  of 
living  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  sacred  calling.  The 
rest  are  employed  either  as  vicars  of  churches,  curates,  or 
professors  in  public  and  private  schools. 

The  females  of  the  rich  and  the  middle  ranks  also  rise 
early,  and,  after  finishing  their  toilet,  generally  go  to  church. 
Afcer  breakfast  their  attention  is  directed  for  some  time  to- 
wards the  management  of  the  household.  Amongst  the 
middle  class,  however,  some  women  perform  no  small  part  of 
the  duties  usually  devolving  on  servants.  The  rest  of  the  time 
before  and  after  dinner  is  passed  in  sewing,  knitting,  playing 
on  the  piano  or  guitai',  reading  romances  or  religious  books, 
or  teaching  their  children. 

The  poorer  classes,  composed  chiefly  of  cultivators  and 
day-labourers,  rise  with  the  dawn,  and  after  a light  break- 
fast set  out  at  about  seven,  with  coarse  blankets  (kambliih) 
on  their  heads  and  agricultural  implements  on  their  shoul- 
ders, for  the  fields  rented  by  them,  or  for  those  of  their  mas- 
ters. There  they  toil  very  hard,  enlivening  the  work  at  times 
with  an  interchange  of  views  on  their  landlords’  character,  or 
talking  about  affairs  relating  to  the  parish  and  the  village  com- 
munities. At  noon  they  obtain  a short  intermission  for  the 
midday  meal,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  a visit  to  the  nearest 
liquor-shop  for  a dram  of  urralra,  or  distilled  todd}T.  The  meal, 
consisting  of  a large  quantity  of  coarse  rice  and  curry,  is  either 
taken  at  home,  if  their  dwellings  are  near  the  scene  of  their 
labour,  or  brought  to  the  place  by  a female  member  of  the 
family.  After  partaking  of  it  heartily  and  taking  a smoke, 
they  stretch  their  weary  limbs  on  bamboo  mats,  enjoying  rest 
for  about  an  hour.  Work  is  then  resumed  with  redoubled 
energy,  and  finished  at  six  o’clock,  when  they  are  seen  once 
more  wending  their  way,  in  small  groups,  to  the  favourite  tavern, 
where  they  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  drinking  and  wrangling  on 
topics  that  are  at  the  moment  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Thus 
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refreshed,  they  return  home  with  their  comrades,  sit  talking 
for  some  time,  chiefly  regarding  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest,  then  recite  the  rosary  with  their  families,  take  a warm 
bath  followed  by  supper,  and,  after  saying  the  night  prayers, 
go  to  rest  at  eight  o’clock.  This  dull  and  monotonous  routine 
has,  howevei’,  a good  many  diversions  in  the  year— on  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  Church  and  on  Sundays,  on  which 
occasions,  the  primary  duty  of  attendance  at  Mass  being 
accomplished,  they  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  sauntering, 
and  amusements  suitable  to  their  tastes  and  walks  in  life. 

With  the  agricultural  classes  the  burden  of  toil  falls  gener- 
ally most  heavily  in  the  ploughing  season,  which  continues 
through  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  when  they 
plod  through  their  work  from  early  dawn  till  late  in  the 
evening,  and  often  after  dusk.  This  is,  however,  compensated 
for  by  the  lightness  of  work  in  the  monsoon,  in  which  season 
gossip  and  games  occupy  a large  share  of  their  attention. 

The  Kunbis  belong  to  the  lowest  ranks,  and  generally  obtain 
work  by  contract.  They  have  to  undergo  greater  toil  than  their 
brethren  of  the  other  classes,  and  sometimes  even  sacrifice  their 
hours  of  sleep  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The  toddy-drawers 
[rendeiros) , fishermen,  and  some  other  people  of  this  descrip- 
tion lead  a comparatively  easier  life,  working  only  for  a few 
hours  in  the  day,  but  their  lives  are  often  exposed  to  the  danger 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations. 

Amongst  the  rural  population  and  the  poor  classes  generally, 
all  the  domestic  duties  devolve  on  women,  who  rise  at  four, 
when  the  first  streaks  of  light  begin  to  glimmer,  and  the 
church  bell  invites  Catholics  to  recite  the  angelic  salutation 
to  Mary,  and  before  sunrise  go  through  a great  part  of  the 
household  work,  such  as  washing  the  earthen  cooking 
utensils,  cleaning  the  brass  plates  and  all  kinds  of  vessels, 
sweeping  the  house,  fetching  water  from  the  wells,  feeding 
the  cattle  if  any,  looking  after  the  poultry  and  pigs,  and 
cooking  food.  When  the  men  and  children  awake,  the  women 
serve  them  first  with  breakfast,  and  then  take  it  themselves. 
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Thus  fortified,  they  either  go  at  seven  o’clock  to  labour  in  tho 
fields,  or  are  hired  to  carry  stones  and  other  materials  neces- 
sary for  building  houses,  or  to  do  any  other  work.  In  the 
forenoon  they  obtain  a short  recess  for  taking  the  midday 
meal,  and,  having  partaken  of  it,  resume  work,  continuing 
to  perform  it  till  evening.  On  returning  home,  they  fondle 
and  caress  the  children, — who  stand  near  the  door  anxiously 
watching  for  their  mothers’  return, — fetch  Avater,  cook  their  food, 
and,  after  washing  themselves  and  the  children,  sit  in  front  of 
the  door,  teaching  the  young  ones  catechism,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  men,  when  they  recite  the  rosary  and  take  supper.  After 
this,  they  clean  the  pots,  put  them  in  safe  places,  fasten  well 
the  doors  and  windows,  shut  up  the  poultry  and  pigs,  and  after 
reciting  the  night  prayers  go  to  bed. 

In  households  containing  a great  many  females,  the  daughters- 
in-law- perform  the  hardest  work,  the  elder  women  only  superin- 
tending the  culinary  business  and  amusing  themselves  Avith 
the  children.  The  elder  girls  take  the  cattle  to  pastime,  and 
collect  fireivood  for  preparing  the  day’s  meals.  When  tho 
women  have  leisure,  they  busy  themselves  with  grinding’  grain, 
washing  clothes  and  cutting  grass,  the  rest  of  the  time  being 
employed  in  gossip. 

The  routine  of  daily  life  in  the  city  and  towns  does  not  vary 
much  from  that  in  the  villages,  the  chief  point  of  difference 
worthy  of  notice  being’  the  change  in  the  hours  of  breakfast 
and  dinner,  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  residents  of  the  former  places  being  Government  servants 
have  to  attend  to  their  avocations  for  a specified  number  of 
hours  from  9 a.h.  to  2^  p.m. 

Village  Communities. — At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Goa  by  Affonso  de  Albuquerque  in  a.d.  1510,  its  inhabitants 
were  found  to  be  divided  into  village  communities,  enjoying 
certain  special  rights  and  privileges.  Unwilling  to  destroy 
their  time-honoured  institutions,  that  wise  and  able  ruler  deter- 
mined not  to  disturb  the  constitution  of  these  communities, 
or  to  impose  on  them  any  ether  taxes  than  those  exacted 
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by  the  Muhammadan  rulers.  The  policy  thus  chalked  out 
was  followed  by  his  successors,  and  in  1526  a register, 
called  t oral  de  TJsos  e Costumes,  containing  the  peculiar 
usages  and  customs  of  the  communities,  and  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  them  from  times  immemorial,  was  compiled. 
This  register  served  as  a guide-book  to  subsequent  rulers. 
But  in  course  of  time  the  communities  were  burdened  with 
additional  imposts,  and  placed  under  certain  restrictions. 
In  the  17th  century,  being  unable  to  meet  the  pecuniary 
demand  made  by  the  Government  for  the  defence  of  the 
State,  then  attacked  by  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  they 
were  constrained  to  sell  certain  shares  which  they  held, 
called  tang  as,  melagas,  etc.,  to  persons  alien  to  their  associa- 
tion, whence  arose  a class  of  individuals  known  as  cuntocares  or 
interessados.  These,  notwithstanding-  the  interest  they  na- 
turally had  in  the  welfare  of  the  communities,  were  not  allowed 
to  participate  in  their  regime.  About  the  same  time  several 
other  alterations  were  effected  in  the  administration  of  the 
communities,  which  in  1735  received  a fresh  set  of  regulations, 
generally  called  Regimento  das  Communidadcs.  At  present 
they  are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Government, 
which  appoints  in  each  district  ( conselho ) of  the  Velhas  Con- 
quistas  an  officer  called  Administrador  das  Communidades  to 
keep  a sharp  eye  on  their  proceedings,  and  in  each  division 
of  the  Novas  Conquistas  a functionary  entitled  Adminis- 
trador Fiscal,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  same  task  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  communities 
are  precluded  from  spending  even  the  smallest  sum  without  the 
sanction  of  Government,  and  have  to  pay  certain  contributions 
to  the  parish  churches,  as  well  as  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  roads,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  etc.  Amongst  their  other 
functions,  they  are  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  Govern- 
ment taxes  in  the  villages  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

The  staff  of  village  officials  and  servants  is  not  uniform 
everywhere,  but  in  most  places  it  comprises  the  following 
members — the  tax-collector  ( sacador ),  the  clerk  ( escrivao ), 
the  carpenter  (carjpinteiro) , the  barber  ( barbeiro ),  the  shoe- 
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maker  ( alparqueiro ),  the  washerman  ( mainato ),  the  crier 
( parpoti ),  and  the  Mahar  ( faruz ) ; there  is,  however,  no  head- 
man. These,  especially  the  last,  live  apart  from  the  other 
villagers.  On  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  a whole 
village,  a sort  of  pancli  or  council  is  held,  composed  of  one 
or  more  members  of  each  clan  ( vangor ),  and  the  decisions  are 
regulated  by  the  majority  of  votes  given.  In  the  Yelhas  Con- 
quistas  a great  portion  of  the  lands  is  held  by  the  village 
communities,  which,  after  paying*  the  usual  rents  and  other 
Government  taxes,  divide  the  annual  produce  amongst  them- 
selves ; while  in  the  Novas  Conquistas  the  lands  are  distributed 
among  the  vangors,  who  cultivate  them  and  enjoy  their  net 
produce.  The  total  number  of  village  communities  is  394,  of 
which  137  are  in  the  Yelhas  Conquistas,  and  257  in  the  Novas 
Conquistas*.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  villages  com- 
prehended in  the  Yelhas  Conquistas  amounted  in  1872  to 
£77,111-6-0,  and  their  expenditure  to  £26,436-6-8. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY — AGRICULTURE — COINS,  WEIGHTS,  AND 
MEASURES — MONEY-LENDING,  WAGES,  AND  PRICES — ROADS 
AND  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION — CONVEYANCES — 
TELEGRAPH  AND  POST  OFFICES. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — Prior  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Venetians  enjoyed  a monopoly  of  the 
whole  trade  of  Europe  with  the  East,  receiving  the  produce 
of  the  Eastern  countries  through  Syria  and  Alexandria.  But 
the  discovery  of  a new  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  conquest  by  Albuquerque  of  Ormuz  and  Malacca, 
the  two  chief  ports  to  which  the  Arab  traders,  who  principally 
supplied  the  Venetians  with  merchandize,  resorted,  worked  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  commercial  world,  and  contributed 
to  enhance  the  importance  of  Goa  by  rendering  it  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  between  the  East  and  West.  From  this 
time  goods  were  conveyed  to  Europe  by  new  hands  and 
by  a new  track.  The  Venetians  were  supplanted  by  the 
Portuguese,  while  the  goods,  instead  of  being  transmitted 
through  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
were  exported,  on  a considerably  larger  scale,  from  Goa  to 
Lisbon,  which  had  at  this  time  become  the  greatest  mart  of 
Europe.  Claiming  the  sole  right  of  using  the  new  route,  and 
the  absolute  command  of  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Portuguese 
prevented,  by  means  of  their  powerful  navy,  the  vessels  of 
every  other  nation  from  navigating  therein,  unless  they  pos- 
sessed duly  authenticated  passports. 

Purchases  were  usually  effected  either  in  retail  at  the  various 
ports  visited  by  the  Portuguese  vessels,  or  by  means  of  regular 
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contracts  entered  into  with,  native  princes  and  merchants;  and 
the  rich  commodities  thus  obtained  were  annually  conveyed  to 
Europe  in  a fleet  of  about  twenty  sail.  The  King  reserved  to 
himself  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  spices,  which  were  trans- 
mitted every  year  to  Portugal  to  the  extent  of  about  30,000 
quintaes  (3,840,000  lbs.).  The  profits  accruing  therefrom  have 
been  estimated  at  about  £45,000.  Other  goods  were  also 
largely  imported,  yielding  a profit  of  at  least  thirty  per 
cent.,  or  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  £150,000.  In  1587  the 
royal  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  was  sold  to  a company  of 
merchants  denominated  the  Companliia  Portuguese  das  Indies 
Orientaes , which,  however,  owing  to  the  strong  competition  of 
the  chief  authorities  at  Goa,  who  were  also  engaged  in  the 
same  traffic,  did  not  realize  the  expected  profits.  Nevertheless, 
in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  made  with  the  Portuguese 
Government,  20,000  quintaes  (2,560,000  lbs.)  of  pepper, 
costing  £100,833,  were  yearly  conveyed  to  Lisbon  towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  a quintal  being  purchased 
at  the  rate  of  10s.  LI.  About  the  same  period  private 
trade  had  increased  to  such  proportions  that  fleets  composed  of 
several  ships  were  successively  sailing  to  various  parts  in 
search  of  merchandize  on  private  account.  One  of  these  fleets 
is  related  to  have  consisted  of  240  merchantmen.  In  1697 
another  company  was  started  under  the  designation  of  the  Com- 
panliia  do  Commercio  da  India , which  received  the  royal 
charter  on  condition  of  paying  a yearly  contribution  to  Govern- 
ment of  £2,763-17-6;  but,  meeting  with  the  same  obstacles 
which  its  predecessor  experienced,- it  was  dissolved  four  years 
later.  This  was  followed  in  1788  by  a third  trading  company, 
which  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Meanwhile  the  power  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  East  had  been  almost  completely  crippled, 
and,  as  a natural  consequence,  their  commerce  sustained  a 
serious  blow.  Nevertheless  Goa  continued  to  trade  for  some 
years  with  the  mother-country,  Brazil,  and  Mozambique,  but 
the  returns  were  very  small.  In  1847  a company  was  orga- 
nized to  revive  the  decayed  commerce,  but  its  efforts  proved 
abortive. 
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At  present,  Goa,  which  was  once  the  chief  entrepot  of  com- 
merce between  the  East  and  West,  has  dwindled  into  insigni- 
ficance. There  being  scarcely  any  enterprise  amongst  its 
inhabitants,  few  manufacturing  industries  of  any  importance 
are  encouraged.  Yet  the  country  is  not  devoid  of  excellent  and 
skilful  artizans,  such  as  goldsmiths,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
shoemakers,  etc.,  who,  however,  have  few  inducements  to  work 
more  than  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a bare  livelihood.  Some  of 
the  articles  produced  are  disposed  of  privately,  while  others 
are  exposed  for  sale  at  the  weekly  and  annual  fairs  held  in 
various  places.  The  principal  exports  are  cocoanuts,  betelnuts, 
mangoes,  water-melons,  jack  and  other  fruits,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  salt-fish,  gum,  coir-work,  firewood,  fowls,  and  salt.  Of 
these  the  last  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  profit,  the 
numerous  salt-pans  that  exist  in  the  country  yieldiug  a large 
quantity  of  salt  over  and  above  the  local  demand,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  exported  for  foreign  consumption. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  manufacture  and  consumption 
of  salt  in  1876,  a hhandi  being  equal  to  about  2 66  lbs.  : — 


No.  of 
Salt- 
pans. 

No.  of 

Consumption. 

District. 

No.  of 
Villages. 
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working  in 
Salt-pans. 

Manu- 

facture. 

For  p 

Domestic 

Manure. 

use.  . 

CO 

fllhas 

11 

104 

546 

Khandis. 

160,415 

Khandis. 

40,210 

Khandis. 

40,210 

c6  m | 

~ 'B  < Salsette  ... 
© cr  . 

12 

197 

466 

46,117* 

20,000 

10,000 
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8 

64 

339 

78,400 

2,820 

11,600 

'1st  Division 

5 

21 

380 

8,440 

3,000 

955 

to  £ 

ci  oQ 

S'g.^ 

2nd  do. 

11,001 

3,000 

a a 

3rd  do. 

10,472 

7,627 

° 

-4  th  do. 

13,140 

2,620 

Total... 

36 

386 

1,731 

293,372* 

100,643 

76,012 

4 <j 
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The  chief  articles  imported  consist  of  rice,  cloth,  refined 
sugar,  wines,  tobacco,  glassware,  hardware,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous things.  The  value  of  the  imports  always  exceeds  that 
of  the  exports,  thus  causing  a great  drain  of  money,  which  is, 
however,  replenished  by  a large  stream  constantly  flowing  into 
the  country  out  of  the  savings  of  those  of  its  inhabitants  who 
reside  temporarily  in  British  India.  In  1874-75  the  imports 
amounted  to  £119,912-1-8,  and  the  exports  to  £90,354-6-6. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  of  every  kind  that  entered  the 
port  of  Goa  in  the  same  year  was  returned  at  2,271,  with 
113,729^  tons  of  cargo;  and  the  number  of  those  that  left  at 
2239,  with  122,411 1 tons.  The  customs  revenue  is  reported 
to  be  £31,317-14-0,  and  the  expenditure  £6,275. 

Agriculture. — For  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a half 
since  the  conquest  of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese,  agriculture  met 
with  little  or  no  encouragement  from  Government,  but  conti- 
nued to  demand,  as  heretofore,  the  solicitude  of  the  village  com- 
munities. About  the  same  period  the  religious  orders,  and 
preeminently  amongst  these  the  Jesuits,  who  had  now  become 
possessed  of  large  landed  estates,  imparted  some  impulse  to  the 
cultivation  of  land,  especially  to  the  planting  of  cocoanut-trees, 
on  which  subject  the  latter  have  left  an  excellent  treatise, 
entitled  Arte  Palmarica.  As  the  lands  subjected  to  culture 
were,  however,  limited  in  number,  the  production  of  rice  was 
always  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  which  was,  besides,  now  and 
then  visited  by  a famine.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  and,  above 
all,  to  mitigate  the  terrible  sufferings  attendant  on  seasons  of 
scarcity,  the  Government,  though  remiss  in  matters  relating  to 
agriculture,  evinced  its  concern  for  the  comfort  of  the  people 
by  importing  large  quantities  of  grain  from  the  neighbour- 
ing places  at  the  expense  of  the  municipal  chambers,  and 
storing  it  in  public  granaries  (celleiros) , as  well  as  by  imposing 
on  the  village  communities  the  obligation  of  supporting  the 
poor  people  residing  in  their  respective  districts.  The  cele- 
brated Marquis  of  Pombal  was  the  first  Portuguese  statesman 
who  took  seriously  into  consideration  the  subject  of  im- 
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proving  the  agriculture  of  Gqa,  and  with  this  -object  issued 
in  1771  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  local  executive  autho- 
rities. Five  years  from  this  date  the  post  of  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture  ( Intendente  da  Agricultura)  was  created,  whose 
duties  were  to  suggest  and  carry  out  such  improvements  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  each  village  as  were  deemed 
most  essential.  The  result  did  not,  however,  answer  fully  the 
expectations  entertained,  but  still  it  was  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  produce  had  palpably  increased.  In  1729  the  quantity 
of  rice  grown  in  the  Ilhas,  Salsette,  and  Bardez  was  9,843 
khumbos  16  khandis  17  kuros  (41,342,0384  lbs.) ; in  1777  there 
was  an  increase  of  1827  khumbos  (7,673,400  lbs.),  and  in  1805 
of  2,350  Jchumbos  3 khandis  and  15  kuros  (9,870,7871?  lbs.). 

Since  this  time  agriculture  has  made  steady  progress  in  the 
country,  and  forms  at  present  its  chief  industry.  Of  the  entire 
territory  of  Goa,  a comparatively  small  portion,  consisting  of 
234,754  acres,  is  stated  to  be  under  cultivation.  Out  oftheserice 
occupies  122,566  acres;  other  cereals,  vegetables,  etc.,  77,066; 
cocoanut-trees  33,194;  areca  palms  565;  and  fruit  trees  the 
remainder.  The  soil  is  chiefly  argillaceous,  but  also  contains 
light  sand,  and  more  or  less  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  In 
many  parts  it  is  full  of  stone  and  gravel.  Its  fertility  varies 
according  to  the  quality  and  situation  of  the  land,  the  supply  of 
water,  and  the  employment  oflabour.  Manure,  consisting  of  ashes, 
fish,  and  animal  excrement,  is  largely  employed  as  a fertilizer  of 
the  soil.  As  a rule,  the  Yelhas  Conquistas  are  better  cultivated 
than  the  Novas  Conquistas,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  per- 
sonal security  in  the  latter,  which  are  exposed  to  the  frequent 
depredations  of  dacoits.  In  both  these  divisions  a holding  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  acres  is  considered  to  be  a pretty  good  farm, 
though  the  majority  of  holdings  are  of  smaller  extent. 

The  staple  produce  of  the  country  is  rice  ( Oryza  sativa), 
of  which  there  are  two  crops — one  the  winter  crop,  called  sorodio, 
and  the  other  the  summer  or  vangana,  raised  by  means  of 
artificial  irrigation  from  the  rain-water  accumulated  in  re- 
servoirs, ponds,  and  wells.  As  to  the  former,  the  field  is 
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generally  ploughed  before  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon, 
the  seed  scattered  in  May  or  June,  and  the  crop  harvested  in 
September;  while  as  regards  the  latter  the  ploughing  opera- 
tions begin  in  October,  the  sowing  in  November,  and  the 
harvesting  in  February.  Eice  is  cultivated  on  low  lands,  caza- 
na  or  cantor,  situated  near  the  banks  of  rivers ; the  slopes  of 
hills,  molloy  ; stiff  grounds,  duljpam  or  dulip  ; and  sandy  soils, 
quero  : in  consequence  of  which  various  kinds  of  seed  are  sown. 
The  ratio  of  the  produce  to  the  seed  is  as  follows  : — Near  the 
banks  of  rivers  it  is  10  to  1,  in  dry  and  stiff  soils  6 to  1,  and 
in  other  places  8 to  1,  more  or  less.  The  quantity  of  rice  pro- 
duced is  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  only  two-thirds 
of  the  year.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  calculated  in  some 
places  at  one-third,  and  in  others  at  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  produce. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  rice  produced 
in  each  district  of  Goa  in  the  rainy  season  of  1876,  a Jchandi 
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Next  to  rice,  the  culture  of  cocoanut  trees  ( Gocos  nucifera) 
is  deemed  most  important,  owing  chiefly  to  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  their  products  are  applied.  They  grow  abundantly 
in  beautiful  groves  on  all  lands  not  hilly,  or  serviceable  for  the 
production  of  rice,  and  along  the  sea-coast,  which  is  finely 
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fringed  with  them.  Hilly  places  and  inferior  soils  are  set 
apart  for  the  cultivation  of  such  cereals  and  pulses  as  nachni 
(Eleusine  Goracana),  Uriel  (Phaseolus  radiatus),  culit  ( Dolichos 
unijiorus),  orio  ( Panicum  miliaceum) , mug  ( Phaseolus  Mun- 
go), and  tori  ( Gajanus  indicus ) ; of  fruit  trees,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  mango,  ambo  (Mangifera  indica), 
the  jack,  ponos  ( Artocarpus  integrifolia) , the  cashew,  caz 
{Anacardium  occidentals) , and  the  plantain,  guelmo  ( Musa  pa- 
radisiaca) ; of  oil  and  fibrous  plants,  as  till  ( Sesamum  indicum), 
son  ( Grotalaria  juncea)  ; and  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  as 
potatoes  ( Convolvulus  Batatas),  radishes  ( Raphamts  sativus), 
yams  ( Dioscorea  sativa ),  bende  ( Abelmoschus  esculentus) , melons 
( Cucumis  Melo),  water-melons  ( Gucurbita  Citrillus),  cucumbers 
( Gucumis  sativus),  pumpkins  ( Gucurbita  Pepo),  bottle  gourds 
{Gucurbita  lagenaria) , and  snake  gourds  (Trichosanthes  anguina). 
Besides  these,  chillies  ( Capsicum  frutescens ),  ginger  ( Zingiber 
officinale),  turmeric  ( Curcuma  longa),  onions  ( Allium  Gcepa ), 
and  certain  vegetables  of  daily  consumption  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  some  villages.  In  the  province  of  Satari  enter- 
prising foreigners  rented  some  years  ago  from  Government 
certain  plots  of  ground  for  starting  coffee  plantations.  Several 
experiments  were  tried,  but  the  result  did  not  prove  very 
encouraging. 

The  chief  agricultural  implements  in  use  in  the  country  are 
the  plough,  hoe,  reaping-hook,  rake,  and  mattock. 

Goa  is  seldom  visited  with  great  floods.  Some  of  its  pro- 
vinces, indeed,  occasionally  suffer  from  partial  inundations, 
especially  during  heavy  rains,  but  no  great  damage  results 
therefrom  to  the  crops.  In  times  of  drought  the  agricultural 
classes  sustain  heavy  losses,  but  the  people  at  large  are  supplied, 
though  at  great  cost,  with  rice  from  British  territories.  It  is 
only  when  a famine  occurs  in  these  territories  that  palpable 
signs  of  distress  are  visible  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Goa.  Formerly  this  country  suffered  frequently  from  fa- 
mines; the  years  1553,  1570,  and  1682  particularly  are  said 
to  -have  been  seasons  of  great  scarcity.  In  subsequent 
years  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Marathas,  who  on  each 
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occasion  ravaged  and  plundered  the  territory  of  Goa,  occa- 
sioned great  distress,  misery,  and  want  amongst  the  people. 
The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  Velhas  Con- 
quistas  has  of  late  improved  considerably,  owing  partly  to  the 
general  rise  in  prices  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
partly  to  the  want  of  labourers,  caused  by  the  large  emigra- 
tion of  people  to  British  territory.  In  the  Novas  Conquistas, 
however,  the  cultivators  have  been  reduced  to  great  want  and 
misery,  through  the  oppression  of  the  land-owners  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  own  insolvent  circumstances  and  general 
poverty  on  the  other.  As  a rule,  the  tillers  of  the  former 
district  are  much  more  honest  and  regular  in  their  habits  than 
those  of  the  latter. 

Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures— One  of  the  earliest 
institutions  established  by  Albuquerque  in  Goa  was  a mint, 
and  the  first  coins  which  it  turned  out  were  of  gold  (manueis) , 
silver  ( esperas  and  meias-esperas) , and  copper  ( leaes ).  These 
were  brought  into  use  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
superseded  the  coins  then  in  force,  except  a few,  such  as  the 
gold  pardau,  worth  360  reis  (Is.),  which  still  remained  in 
circulation.  During  the  administration  of  Nuno  da  Cunha 
and  of  Martim  Affonso  de  Souza  new  copper  pieces  were 
successively  coined,  while  Garcia  de  Sa,  who  was  at  the  helm 
of  the  government  in  1548-49,  issued  a gold  coin  called  Sao 
Thome,  of  the  value  of  1,000  reis  (£0-2-9^),  followed  by  a 
silver  piece  of  the  same  designation.  Dom  Luis  de  Atbaide, 
some  years  afterwards,  not  content  with  the  existing  currency, 
sent  into  circulation  another  silver  coin,  valued  at  about  300 
reis  (10 d.)  and  called  bastiao,  after  St.  Sebastian,  whose  impress 
it  bore.  Subsequently  other  pieces  of  money  were  coined  from 
time  to  time,  including  pardaus  or  copper  xerafins,  bcizarucos 
of  tutenag,  silver  and  pewter,  and  gold  coins.  In  1713  the 
most  important  gold  coin  was  the  Sao  Thome  novo  (‘  new  Sao 
Thome’),  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  piece  of  the  same 
metal  and  designation  already  mentioned.  This  coin  was  of 
three  kinds,  called  double,  single,  and  half  Sao  Thome,  valued 
respectively  at  3,000  (8s.  4 d.),  1,500  (4s.  2d.),  and  750  reis 
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(2s.  Id!.).  Silver  rupees,  each  worth  600  reis,  were  for  the 
first  time  circulated  in.  1720,  followed  by  silver  pardaus  of 
300  reis,  meios-pdrdaus  of  150  reis,  tangas  of  60  reis,  and 
meias-tangas  of  30  reis  each.  In  1726  some  small  brass  pieces 
were  coined  and  issued,  viz.  two  tangas,  one  tanga,  meia-tanga , 
one  vintem,  fifteen  reis,  ten  reis,  five  reis,  and  two  and  a half 
reis.  These  coins  have  been  renewed,  with  slight  variations 
in  their  form,  on  different  occasions,  the  last  of  which  was 
during  the  government  of  the  Yiscount  of  Sao  -Januario  in 
1871.  At  present,  besides  the  coinage  of  the  Bombay  mint, 
and  that  of  some  other  foreign  countries,  the  following  are 
the  coins  chiefly  current  in  the  country.  The  public  accounts, 
however,  are  generally  kept  in  reis. 

Gold.  £ s.  d. 

Pega  or  meia»dobla  (15,000  reis)  ...  ...  2 1 8 

Meia-pega  (7,500  reis)  ...  ...  ...  1 0 10 

Silver. 


Rupia  (720  reis) 

Meia-rupia,  xerafim  or  p&rdau  (360  reis) 

Um  quarto  de  rupia,  meio-xerafim,  or  meio- 
pardau  (180  reis) 


0 2 0 
0 1 0 

0 0 6 


Copper. 

Xerafim  or  pardau,  5 tangas  (300  reis)  ...  0 0 

TaDga  (60  reis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Meia-tanga  or  ortang  (30  reis)  ...  ...  0 0 

Vintem  (20  reis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Rubo  (15  reis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Vis  duddu  (12  reis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Da  res  (10  reis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Polemvintem  or  pondra  duddu  (9  reis)  ...  0 0 

Panch  dombdio  (7f  reis)  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Da  duddu  (6  reis)  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Ordem  vintem  (4f  reis)  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Panch  duddu  (3  reis)  ...  ...  ...  0 0 

Of  weights  and  measures,  the  following  are  chiefly  in 
use.  They,  however,  vary  in  some  provinces. 
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Weights  for  solids. 


Khandi 

= 

20  mans. 

Man 

= 

32  lbs.  for  copra. 

Man 

= 

26  „ for  sugar,  bees’  wax. 

Man 

= 

24  ,,  for  onions,  garlic,  iron,  &c. 

Man 

= 

4 doras. 

Dora  or  Doddo 

= 

6ilbs.  for  almonds,  coffee,  saffron,  ginger, 

etc.  ; sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to 
8 lbs.,  or  about  4 lbs. 

Pavonxeri  or 

Painxeri 

= 

4 ratto. 

Ratto 

= 

1 lb. 

Pavonratto 

= 

| lb. 

Ordoratto 

= 

* lb. 

Pauratto 

= 

i lb. 

Weights  for  liquids. 

Xero 

= 

12f  ozs.  1 

Ordoxero 

= 

6f  ozs.  j 

Pausero 

= 

$5  ozs.  )-For  oil  and  butter. 

Noutango 

=• 

If  oz.  | 

Ordemnoutang 

= 

Of  oz.  j 

Measures  for  solids. 

Khumbo 

= 

20  khan d is. 

Khandi 

= 

20  kuros. 

Kuro 

= 

2 pailis. 

Paili 

= 

4 poddis. 

Poddi 

— 

2 ordipoddis. 

Ordipoddi,  Sol- 

guem,  Natti 
Ordnati  or  Ard- 

— 

2 ordnattis. 

nati 

= 

2 guirnatis. 

Guirnati 

Solaho  or  So- 

2 solahos. 

lavem 

— 

2 bothisavos  or  bothisolavem. 

The  pov,  which  may  be  taken  as  a basis  of  these  measures, 
consists  of  48  cubic  inches. 


Measures  for  liquids. 


1 khandi  = 

1 man  — 

1 calao  = 

1 Canada  = 

1 meiarcanada  — 
1 quartilho  = 


20  mans  or  almudes. 

2 caloes  or  colsos. 

6 canadas  ; in  Salsette  4 canadas. 

2 meias-canadas. 

2 quartilkos. 

1 sero.  The  sub-divisions  of  the  xero  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  table  of 
weights  for  liquids. 


Roads  and  Means  of  Communication.— Goa  is  devoid 
of  railway  communication,  and  till  1846  was  intersected  by  few 
roads  of  any  importance.  Since  then  many  projects  for  con- 
necting' the  provinces  by  means  of  roads  have  been  made 
and  carried  into  execution.  Thus,  there  are  at  present  thirty- 
one  lines  of  roads,  some  of  which  are  still  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. According-  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  Chief  Engineer 
in  1876,  the  following  are  the  principal  lines,  with  their  length 
actually  completed : — 

(1)  A road,  14  miles  long,  runs  northwards  in  the  province 
of  Bardez  from  Verem,  opposite  Pangim,  through  the  villages 
of  Pilerne,  Saligao,  and  Parra,  to  Mapuca,  and  thence  proceed- 
ing through  Cunchelim  to  Colvalle,  where  it  is  interrupted  by 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  continues  its  northward  course 
from  Macasana,  in  the  province  of  Pernem,  to  Naebaga,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Savantvadi  State. 

(2)  A line,  10  miles  long,  begins  at  Cunchelim,  where  it 
meets  the  above  road,  and  threading-  Tivim,  Assonora,  and 
Doromarogo  towards  the  north-east,  terminates  at  Sanquerval, 
in  the  province  of  Bicholim,  also  on  the  borders  of  Savantvadi. 

(3)  A road,  22|  miles  in  length,  runs  eastward  from  San- 
quelim,  in  the  province  of  Safari,  and  joius  it  with  Codival, 
in  the  same  province. 
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(4)  A road,  5 miles,  commences  at  Sanquelim,  and,  taking* 
a north-eastern  direction,  stops  at  Ckorlem,  also  in  Safari. 

(5)  A road  joins  Dona  Paula,  in  tlie  island  of  Goa,  -with  the 
capital,  and  thence  running*  to  Sao  Braz  or  Gandaulim,  in  the 
same  island,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a branch  of  the 
Mandovi,  continues  its  course  through  Usgao,  in  Bicholim,  to 
the  Tirfern  Ghats  in  Embarbacem.  It  is  35  miles  long,  and 
proceeds  first  from  south-west  to  north-east,  then  from  west  to 
east,  nest  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  again  from  west 
to  east. 

(6)  A road,  23  miles  in  length,  commences  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  after  being  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  river 
Zuari,  continues  in  a southward  direction,  passing  through 
the  villages  of  Cortalim,  Verna,  Margao,  Navelim,  Dramapur, 
and  others  in  the  province  of  Salsette,  and  terminating  at 
Polem,  in  Canacona,  on  the  borders  of  Kanara. 

(7)  A road,  91  miles,  runs  north-eastward  from  Barbate, 
in  the  province  of  Ponda,  to  Pilicm,  in  Embarbacem. 

(8)  A road,  4f  miles  long,  going*  in  a south-western  direc- 
tion, joins  Baia  with  the  town  of  Margao,  both  in  the  province 
of  Salsette. 

(9)  A road,  2 1 miles  in  length,  running  westward  in  the 
province  of  Chandrovadi,  joins  Mulem  with  Paroda. 

(10)  A road  of  the  same  length,  taking*  a northward  course, 
connects  Colem  with  Molein,  in  the  province  of  Embarbacem. 

The  total  length  of  the  roads  already  constructed  is  about 
128  miles,  and  their  cost  has  been  estimated  at  £108,800. 

Conveyances. — There  are  scarcely  any  bullock  or  horse 
carriages  in  Goa,  the  principal  conveyances  consisting  of  palan- 
quins of  various  shapes,  known  as  mcicas , catres,  cadeirinhas,  etc. 
These  are  carried  by  four  men,  called  hoycis,  belonging  either 
to  the  Mahar,  Kunbi,  or  Sudra  class.  The  Mahars  carry  them  on 
their  shoulders,  and  the  Kunbis  and  Sudras  on  their  heads;  the 
latter  are  generally  preferred  for  their  activity  and  bodily 
strength,  There  being  no  fixed  fares,  the  bearers  often  demand 
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exorbitant  rate's,  besides  troubling  the  passengers,  in  long 
journeys,  with  frequent  calls  for  ‘tango.’  (about  2d.),  in  order  to 
refresh  themselves  with  liquor,  at  almost  every  shop.  But  the 
ordinary  rate  is  four  or  six  shillings  a day,  and  if  the  convey- 
ances are  hired  for  a month  three  and  a half  to  four  pounds, 
The  conveyance  formerly  used  was  the  nmcMlla,  which,  owing 
to  its  inconvenience,  has  now  gone  out  of  fashion. 

The  water  conveyances  are  rather  wretched,  consisting  of 
boats,  called  hodcle  or  tonas,  of  two  or  four  oars.  They  are  ill- 
constructed,  and  have  very  common  awnings,  and  can  be  hired 
for  about  four  to  six  shillings  a day  for  long,  and  sixpence  for 
short  distances. 

Money-lending-,  Wages,  and  Prices. — Except  a branch 
of  the  Banco  TJUramarino,  there  are  no  banking  establishments, 
or  professional  money-lenders  in  this  country.  But  in  cases  of 
necessity  money  can  be  borrowed  from  wealthy  proprietors  and 
religious  confraternities  at  five  per  cent.  In  districts  in- 
habited by  Hindus,  however,  the  current  rate  of  interest  is 
about  ten  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  litigious  propensities  of  the 
people,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  speedy  redress  in  courts 
of  justice,  lenders  seldom  enter  into  large  transactions  without 
good  security.  Nevertheless  some  land-owners  not  unfrequent- 
ly  advance  petty  sums,  or  their  equivalents  in  kind,  without 
interest,  to  such  of  the  cultivators  or  labourers  as  are  their 
dependants,  or  live  in  their  oarts  (butt  or  palmares) , deducting 
these  amounts  by  monthly  instalments  from  the  wages  due 
to  the  latter.  In  the  Novas  Conquistas,  however,  the  rate 
charged  for  an  advance  of  grain  is  generally  half  as  much  as 
the  value  of  the  advance,  and  sometimes  more. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  labourers,  and  the  comparative  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  grain,  wages  have  of  late  risen  consider- 
ably. Formerly  they  varied  from  two  to  three  pence  a day, 
but  at  present  a male  labourer  earns  as  much  as  sixpence,  and 
a female  twopence  halfpenny.  Agricultural  labourers  generally 
receive  their  wages  in  kind,  either  daily  or  weekly.  Good 
masons  and  carpenters  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  a shilling  a 
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day;  and  male  servants  at  about  four  shillings  a month,  be- 
sides food.  Wherever  female  servants  are  employed,  they,  as  a 
rule,  receive  no  fixed  wages,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  them  perio- 
dically some  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  jewels  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage. 

The  average  price  of  a good  cow  is  about  one  pound,  of  a 
pair  of  oxen  or  buffaloes  five  pounds,  of  a pig  sixteen  shillings, 
of  a score  of  fowls  ten  shillings,  and  of  a score  of  ducks  one 
pound. 

Rice  ( Oryza  saliva ) was  sold  in  1874-75  at  26  lbs.  for  two 
shillings,  Urid  ( Pliaseolus  radiatus)  at  30  lbs.,  and  Culita  ( Doli - 
clios  uniflonis)  at  50  lbs. 

Telegraph  and  Post  Offices. — There  is  only  one  tele- 
graph office  in  Goa, — at  Pangim,  the  capital  of  the  country, — 
maintained  jointly  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  Governments, 
the  latter  contributing  yearly  the  sum  of  £160,  besides  paying 
£3  monthly  as  house-rent.  During  the  year  1874-75  the  total 
number  of  messages  sent  was  1,294,  aud  of  those  received  1,869. 
The  total  receipts  amounted  to  £198-3-9,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £256-1 1-6 j.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Post  Office  are 
also  at  Pangim,  but  it  has  some  branches  established  at 
Margao,  Mapuca,  Ponda,  Bicholim,  Chinchinim,  and  Pernem. 
Letters  sent  from  Goa  to  any  part  of  British  India,  or  vice  versa, 
bear  respectively  the  postage  stamps  issued  by  the  Portuguese 
and  English  Governments.  The  delivery  of  letters  in  Goa  is 
made  by  a staff  of  carriers  paid  by  the  local  Government. 
The  total  receipts  were  in  1876  £1,114-2-11. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS— -FORTRESSES. 

Naval  and  Military  Establishments. — The  Portu- 
guese owed  the  foundation  of  their  once  extensive  dominion  in 
the  East  to  their  powerful  navy.  Their  armaclas  or  fleets,  then  re- 
puted the  best  in  the  world,  regularly  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean, 
of  which  they  had  the  sole  command,  subjected  towns  and 
cities,  and  monopolized  the  entire  commerce  of  Asia.  From 
1497,  the  memorable  year  in  which  Yasco  de  Gama  opened 
out  a new  way  to  India,  till  1612,  it  is  computed  that  806 
ships  of  various  sizes,  under  107  chief  captains  ( cajoitaes  mores), 
left  the  shores  of  Portugal  for  the  Indian  waters ; out  of  which 
425  returned  safely  to  Europe,  285  were  permanently  stationed 
in  the  East,  and  the  rest  were  lost.  The  expense  of  fitting 
up  these  armadas  varied  in  each  year.  In  1588  a fleet  of  five 
ships  is  said  to  have  cost  the  contractors  £11,926-15-0,  in 
1589,  £14,125-15-7,  and  in  1590,  £15,483-2-10,  Usually  the 
construction  of  a single  vessel  intended  for  India,  the  pay  of 
the  captain  and  crew  for  one  voyage,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  supplies  for  them,  cost  together  nearly  £4,076-18-10. 

In  1525  there  were  in  India  six  ships,  eleven  galleons,  and 
a very  great  number  of  other  vessels,  measuring  from  100  to 
550  tons,  and  armed  with  several  guns.  The  Madre  de  Dens, 
seized  in  1592  by  the  English,  was  165  feet  long  from  the 
beak-head  to  the  stern,  and  46  feet  10  inches  broad  on  the 
second  close  deck.  She  drew  31  feet  of  water,  and  had  three 
close  decks,  seven  storeys,  a main  orlop,  a forecastle  and  a 
spar  deck  of  two  floors;  her  keel  was  100  feet  long,  her  main- 
mast 121  feet,  and  her  main  yard  106  feet.  Besides  those  sent 
from  Europe,  there  were  some  built  in  Goa  and  Daman,  the 
most  celebrated  being  the  Constantina.  This  vessel  was  con- 
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structed  about  the  middle  of  the  lGtli  century,  and  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  seventeen  times,  having  brought  from 
Europe  five  viceroys,  and  lasted  for  twenty-five  years  in 
a perfectly  good  condition. 

To  guard  the  western  coast  of  India  against  pirates,  the 
Portuguese  stationed  a fleet  called  Armada  do  Norte  to  the 
north  of  Goa,  and  another  called  Armada  do  Sul,  to  the  south 
of  it,  which  cruised  along  the  Malabar  Coast  down  to  Cape 
Comorin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  these  two 
armadas  together  consisted  of  sisty  small  vessels  called 
cjaleotas,  and  a couple  of  large  ones  called  gales.  Besides 
these,  in  cases  of  emergency  special  fleets  were  occasionally 
despatched  from  Goa  to  several  places  in  the  East.  Each 
large  ship  thus  employed  in  the  Indian  service  had  on 
board  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  each  small  vessel 
forty  or  fifty.  All  these  soldiers  were  enlisted  at  the  India 
House  in  Lisbon,  and  served  generally  for  seven  years.  From 
an  early  period  embezzlement  on  a large  scale  was  practised  in 
this  department,  for  wdiile  only  four  thousand  soldiers  were 
actually  in  service  the  pay  abstracts  exhibited  for  some  years 
the  names  of  seventeen  thousand,  and  the  extra  money  thus 
obtained  naturally  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  that  department. 

During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Portuguese  iu  the  East, 
armadas  consisting  of  five  to  ten  ships  were  annually  sent 
to  Goa  and  other  settlements  in  Asia,  but  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17tli  century  their  power  began  rapidly  to  decline, 
and  with  it  also  their  once  superb  and  splendid  navy.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  was  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  East  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  who  had  by  this  time  become  great 
naval  powers,  and  were,  by  their  superior  skill,  endeavouring 
to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese.  The  latter, 
meeting  with  opposition  on  all  sides,  and  finding  the  returns 
of  their  trade  on  the  decrease,  could  hardly  maintain  a large 
naval  armament.  In  1744  it  consisted  of  two  men-of-war 
with  64  and  48  guns  respectively,  three  frigates  with  48,  38, 
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and  30  guns,  one  palla  with  24  guns,  two  corvettes  with  14  guns 
each,  and  twenty-one  small  vessels.  The  sum  spent  on  ac- 
count of  this  naval  force  amounted  annually  to  £7,555-13-4. 
In  1811  this  force  was  reduced  to  two  corvettes,  with  22 
and  IS  gnus  respectively,  and  a few  small  ships;  but  the 
State  had  nevertheless  to  set  apart  for  this  purpose  more 
than  double  the  amount  mentioned  above,  viz.,  £18,139-4-9. 
Later  on  it  could  hardly  count  more  than  one  gcillia,  called 
the  Torres  Novas.  At  present,  there  is  no  naval  force  at 
all  in  Goa,  but  the  settlement  is  made  to  contribute  yearly 
a large  sum  of  money  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Portuguese  navy.  In  the  year  1874-75  this  charge  amounted 
to  £9,815-15-0. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  the  undisputed  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  their  navy  was  the  object  of  dread  to  their  enemies, 
they  stood  in  no  need  of  a large  fixed  army  in  Goa.  In  1566, 
however,  a militia  wras  for  the  first  time  organized,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  1630  a regular  company, 
called  Terfo , of  2,500  men,  and  a battalion  of  5,000  men  were 
employed  to  defend  the  country  against  foreign  invasion.  In 
1671  two  extra  terfos  were  added,  w7hich  had,  however,  no  special 
work  in  time  of  peace.  In  1683  a body  of  cavalry  was  raised 
for  the  defence  of  Salsette  and  Bardez,  which  was  disbanded  in 
1732,  but  soon  after  re-established.  In  1708  a subsidiary 
regiment  wras  added,  consisting  of  twenty-three  companies, 
seven  of  which  were  composed  entirely  of  native  sepoys. 
Several  changes  were  in  subsequent  years  made  in  the  military 
department.  In  1 768  the  total  number  of  pei’sons  in  military 
service  amounted  to  6,532,  which  was  reduced  in  1840  to  4,291. 
In  1860  the  total  force  consisted  of  4,294,  but,  owing  to  a 
rebellion  which  broke  out  eleven  years  after,  it  was  disband- 
ed, and  a battalion  composed  wholly  of  Europeans  des- 
patched from  Portugal.  This  force  consisted  in  1874  oi 
313  men,  including  officers.  The  entire  strength  of  the 
police  was  in  the  same  year  970,  distributed  proportionally 
in  the  city  and  the  principal  places  in  the  districts.  The 
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village  police  is  little  more  tlian  nominal.  It  receives  no  pay- 
ment aucl  is  unable  to  protect  life  and  property.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  public  force  was  in  1874-75  £49,687-6-0. 

Fortresses. — After  their  settlement  in  Goa,  the  Portuguese 
erected  from  time  to  time  several  fortresses  for  the  defence  as 
well  of  the  city  and  the  harbour  as  of  their  newly  acquired 
provinces.  Besides  these,  many  others,  originally  built  by  the 
neighbouring  chieftains,  came  successively  into  their  posses- 
sion by  the  right  of  couquest.  All  of  these  being  once  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  mounted  with  1,204  guns,  presented  an  im- 
posing aspect  of  the  military  strength  of  the  country ; but  at 
present  many  have  fallen  into  ruin.  The  following  is  a list  of 
them,  with  the  number  of  guns  found  therein  both  previous  to, 
and  about,  the  year  1870,  accompanied  with  a brief  descriptive 
sketch  of  their  position.  The  first  two,  from  their  importance, 
belong  to  the  first  order,  and  the  rest  (such  of  them  at  least  as 
still  remain)  to  the  second  and  third  orders. 

1.  The  Fortress  of  Agoada  encloses  the  whole  peninsula  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  province  of  Bardez,  and 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Goa  bay.  It  was  erected 
in  1612,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  its  main  gate,  which 
runs  thus : — 

“ Reinando  o mui  Catholico  Eei  D.  Filippe  2°  de  Portm 
gal,  mandou  a Cidade  faser  esta  Fortaleza  do  dinheiro  de  um 
por  cento  para  guarda  e defensao  das  Niios,  qne  a este  Porto 
vem,  aqual  foi  acabada  pelos  Vereadores  do  anno  de  1612, 
sendo  Vice-Rei  Ruy  de  Tavora.5’ 

/ 

Translation. 

“ In  the  reign  of  the  Most  Catholic  King,  Dom  Filippe  IT. 
of  Portugal,  the  Municipality  ordered  the  construction  of 
this  Fortress  with  the  money  realized  from  the  one  per  cent, 
duty  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  ships  coming  to 
this  Port,  which  fortress  was  completed  by  the  members  of  the 
Municipality  of  the  year  1612,  Ruy  de  Tavora  being  Viceroy.” 
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Its  circumvallation  skirts  the  sea-shore,  and  ascends 
the  summit  of  the  bare  and  rocky  headland  called  the  Agoada 
Point,  which  is  260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this 
point  stands  a castle  or  citadel  with  a lighthouse  in  the 
form  of  a circular  tower,  about  86-g-  feet  in  diameter  and  42 
feet  in  height,  which  exhibits  a light  revolving  once  in  seven 
minutes,  and  supports  a huge  clock  with  a bell,  the  largest 
in  Goa,  once  belonging  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Augustine. 
Contiguous  to  this  lighthouse  are  a flagstaff  and  semaphore. 
Within  the  citadel  lies  a large  square  cistern  measuring  11 5 1 
feet  across,  and  capable  of  containing  about  2,876,000  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  divided  into  five  compartments  by  sixteen 
columns  supporting  its  vaults.  This  fortress  has  two  powder- 
rooms,  two  magazines,  two  prisons,  four  barracks,  a chapel 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage,  and  several  buildings 
for  the  residence  of  the  commandant,  the  chaplain,  the  surgeon, 
and  other  officers.  At  present  no  traces  remain  of  the  build- 
ings erected  by  the  Bombay  Government  in  1808,  when  British 
troops  occupied  the  fortress.  Within  its  precincts  are  also 
seen  several  fountains  and  wells,  which  have  from  olden  times 
been  supplying  the  shipping  with  water;  in  consequence  of 
which  circumstance  the  spot  has  derived  its  name  of  Agoada, 
or  watering-place,  from  agoa,  ‘'water/  One  of  these  fountains 
was  cut  out  of  a rock  in  1624,  during  the  administration  of 
Dorn  Francisco  da  Gama,  grandson  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  as  seen 
from  an  inscription  over  it,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Reinando  o mui  Catholico  Rei  D,  Fillipe  8°  de  Portu- 
gal, e sendo  segunda  vez  Vice-Rey  deste  estado  o Conde  de 
Almira,  D.  Francisco  da  Gama,  mandou  a Cidade  faser  esta 
Fonte  do  dinheiro  de  urn  sporeo,  para  nella  faserem  agoada  as 
Naos  deste  Porto;  a qual  mandaram  faser  os  Vereadores  do 
anno  de  1624.” 

Translation. 

“ The  Most  Catholic  King  Dom  Filippe  III.  reigning  in  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Count  of  Almira,  Dom  Francisco  da  Gama,  beino’ 
6 9 
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Viceroy  of  this  country  for  the  second  time,  the  Municipality 
ordered  this  fountain  to  be  made  out  of  the  money  of  one 
sporeo  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  ships  of  this  port  with 
water,  which  fountain  the  Municipal  Officers  of  1624  caused 
to  be  built.” 

This  fortress  contains  79  guns,  and  is  defended  by  a guard 
with  four  officers.  Close  to  it,  on  a hill,  stands  the  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  facing  the  harbour,  and  commanding  a distant 
view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  around.  The  construction  of 
this  edifice  was  begun  in  1630,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Count  of  Linhares,  the  then  viceroy  of  Goa,  and  completed  in 
1643,  as  testified  by  the  following  inscription  on  its  main 
door : — 

“ Reinando  em  Portugal  o Catholico  Rei  D.  Filippe  3°  N. 
Sr.  e governando  este  Estado  o Vice-Rei  D.  Miguel  de 
Noronha,  Conde  de  Linhares,  mandou  faser  esta  Ermida  do 
Bemaventurado  S.  Lourengo,  com  parte  do  dinheiro  do  dito 
Sancto,  e parte  do  seu,  no  anno  de  1630.” 

Translation. 

“ The  Catholic  King  Dom  Filippe  III.  our  Lord  reigning  in 
Portugal,  the  Viceroy,  Dom  Miguel  de  Noronha,  Count  of 
Linhares,  who  governed  this  State,  ordered  this  Chapel  of  the 
blessed  St.  Lawrence  to  be  made,  partly  with  the  money  of  the 
said  Saint,  and  partly  with  his  own,  in  the  year  1630.” 

Here  annually  towards  the  close  of  the  monsoon  is  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  and  eclat  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence, 
amidst  a large  gathering  of  people  who  traditionally  believe 
that  after  his  feast  the  port  can  safely  be  opened  for  ships  and 
country  craft. 

2.  The  Fortress  of  Mormugao  lies  to  the  south  of  the  port  of 
Goa,  in  a peninsula  at  the  extreme  north-western  point  of 
Salsette.  Its  construction  was  commenced  in  1624,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  over  its  gate,  which  runs  thus  : — 

“ Reinando  em  Portugal  o Catholico  Rei  D.  Filippe  III.  deste 
nome,  sendo  Vice-Rey  deste  Estado  2.  vez  D.  Francisco  da  Gama, 
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4.  Conde  De  Vidigueira  e Almirante  da  India,  do  Conselho 
d’Estado  de  Sua  Magestade  e seu  Gentil-homem  da  Camara, 

fez  esta  Fortaleza.  E lancou  a 1.  pedra  aos  de  Abril 

de  1624  a qual  se  fez  C tas  Terras  concederam 

per  dellas.” 

Translation. 

“ The  Catholic  King  Dom  Filippe,  the  third  of  this  name, 
reigning  in  Portugal,  Dom  Francisco  da  Gama,  fourth  Count 
of  Vidigueira,  Admiral  of  India,  a member  of  His  Majesty’s 
Council  and  a Gentleman  of  the  Royal  Household,  being 
Viceroy  for  the  second  time,  this  Fortress  was  begun,  the  first 
stone  being  laid  on  ...  April  1624  ” 

This  fortress,  which  is  upwards  of  two  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, and  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  contains  twenty 
bulwarks,  three  magazines,  five  prisons,  a chapel,  and  quarters 
for  the  guard.  There  are,  besides,  still  traceable  at  Mormugao, 
some  vestiges  of  the  edifices  erected  in  1681,  when  the  Govern- 
ment contemplated  transferring  the  capital  to  that  end  of  the 
country.  The  fortress  possesses  two  beautiful  fountains  with 
abundance  of  water,  one  of  which,  “ Fonte  de  Malabar,”  sur- 
mounted with  the  royal  arms,  is  popularly  believed  to  obtain  its 
supply  from  a spring  in  a gold  mine ; and  the  other,  “ Fonte 
de  Santo  Ignacio,”  also  well-built,  from  a spring  in  a sulphur 
mine.  It  derives  its  significance  from  the  protection  it  affords 
to  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  hence  in  a military  point  of 
view  it  is  the  most  important  fortress  on  the  western  coast. 
It  has  53  guns,  and  a garrison  with  four  officers. 

3.  The  Fortress  of  Cabo  is  situated  on  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Goa.  It  was  once  a large  structure  supple- 
mented with  a citadel,  and  crossed  fire  with  those  of  Agoada 
and  Mormugao,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  distant  three  miles. 
But  it  is  now  in  so  ruinous  a condition  that  scarcely  anything 
remains  to  indicate  its  former  size  and  greatness  except  a few 
vestiges,  amongst  which  the  most  interesting  are  three  large 
cisterns.  The  project  of  erecting  a fortress  on  this  site,  which 
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might  supersede  that  standing  at  Pangim,  originated  in  1540 
with  the  governor,  Dom  Estevao  da  Gama,  but  it  was  not  real- 
ized till  some  years  later.  Prior  to  this,  however,  a chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  invocation  of 
“ Nossa  Senhora  de  Cabo/"’  had  been  raised  within  the  space 
subsequently  comprehended  in  the  fortress,  and  to  this 
was  attached  a convent  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans  during 
the  administration  of  the  Viceroy  Mathias  d7Albuquerque  in 
1594.  Of  these  two  edifices,  which  still  exist,  the  latter 
deserves  special  notice.  Owing  to  its  salubrity  and  the  pano- 
ramic view  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  building  was 
selected  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  a temporary  residence 
of  the  archbishops.  Subsequently  the  Count  of  Rio  Pardo,  who 
evinced  a great  predilection  for  the  Franciscans,  made  some 
improvements  to  the  convent,  and  was  wont  to  spend  there 
some  months  every  year.  After  the  abolition  of  the  religious 
orders  in  Goa,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  a friar,  and  once 
more  served  as  temporary  quarters  to  the  archbishops.  It  was 
subsequently  repaired  by  the  Count  of  Torres  Novas  and  his 
successor,  at  an  outlay  of  about  £1000,  and  has  since  then  been 
converted  into  the  summer  palace  of  the  Governors  of  Goa. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  this  fortress 
was  occupied  for  a time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Portuguese 
Government,  by  the  British,  who  erected  there  a hospital, 
barracks,  and  some  other  buildings,  which  in  1848  were 
demolished  by  the  Portuguese  so  completely  that  hardly  any 
traces  of  them  are  now  visible.  A cemetery  is  the  only 
monument  which  still  attests  this  occupation,  and  for  its 
preservation  and  safe  custody  the  Government  of  Bombay 
allows  the  sum  of  six  rupees  monthly  to  a guard  posted  there. 
Of  the  thirty-eight  tombs  found  in  the  cemetery,  six  only  bear 
epitaphs. 

4.  The  Fortress  of  Reis  Magos  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  table-land  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mandovi,  in  the  province  of  Bardez,  about  two  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Agoada.  It  was  constructed  in  1551,  enlarged 
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subsequently  on  different  occasions,  and  finally  re-erected 
in  1707,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  inscription  on  its 
gate  : — 

“No  anno  de  1707  foi  re-edificada  esta  Fortaleza  gover- 
nando  o Vice-Rey  Caetano  de  Mello  e Castro,  e se  poseram  estas 
annas  sendo  Capitao  della  D.  Aleixo  de  Almeida.'” 

Translation. 

“ In  the  year  1707  this  fortress  was  rebuilt,  during  the 
administration  of  the  Viceroy  Caetano  de  Mello  e Castro,  and 
these  arms  were  placed  when  Dom  Aleixo  de  Almeida  was 
Captain  thereof.” 

Though  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  fortress  of  Mormugao, 
yet,  standing  on  an  eminence,  it  commands  a splendid  view 
around.  It  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  is 
defended  by  33  guns  and  a small  garrison.  Towards  the  east, 
at  a little  distance  from  it,  flows  a spring  with  abundance 
of  excellent  water ; while  at  its  base  rises  the  Church  of  the 
Reis  Magos,  ascended  by  a beautiful  flight  of  steps.  This 
edifice  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a pagoda  in  1550  by  the 
Franciscans,  with  the  sum  allowed  them  by  the  Government, 
and  bears  a crown  on  its  faqade,  and  the  royal  arms  on  its 
sanctuary  and  other  places.  The  pavement  is  dotted  with 
inscriptions,  the  most  important  of  which,  found  in  the 
sanctuary,  indicates  the  spot  enclosing  the  remains  of  Dom 
Luis  de  Athaide,  Count  of  Athoughia,  who  twice  held  the 
sceptre  of  India  as  viceroy.  In  this  church  is  celebrated  an- 
nually on  the  6th  January  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  Reis 
Magos,  with  great  pomp,  and  near  it  is  held  a popular  fair. 
Side  by  side  with  this  sacred  edifice  stood  the  College  of  the 
Franciscans,  now  decayed,  where  the  viceroys  resided  for  a 
time  on  their  arrival  in  India,  previous  to  assuming  charge  of 
their  office. 

5.  The  Fortress  of  Gaspar  Dias  is  situated  in  the  island 
of  Goa  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mandovi,  one  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cabo,  and  faces  the 
fortress  of  the  Reis  Magos.  It  was  erected  in  1598  by  the 
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viceroy,  Dom  Francisco  da  Gama,  on  a site  owned  by  one 
Gaspar  Dias,  from  whom  it  receives  its  name.  It  was  con- 
siderably damaged  during  tbe  military  revolt  of  1835,  but 
was  restored  to  its  primitive  condition  in  1842.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  in  a dilapidated  state. 

6.  The  Fortress  of  Eachol  lies  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  province  of 
Salsette,  at  a distance  of  about  four  miles  from  Margao,  on  tbe 
left  bank  of  tbe  river  Zuari,  and  opposite  tbe  village  of  Siroda, 
in  Ponda.  Wrested  from  tbe  king  of  Bijapur  in  1520  by 
Krishnarav,  Raja  of  Vijayanagara,  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
ceded  by  tbe  latter  to  tbe  Portuguese,  under  tbe  administra- 
tion ofDiogo  Lopes  de  Siqueira.  This  fortress,  once  tbe  chief 
bulwark  of  defence  in  Salsette,  was  frequently  attacked  by  tbe 
Muhammadans  and  the  Marathas  during  their  incursions 
into  Goa.  Tbe  damage  thus  caused  called  for  frequent 
repairs,  which  were  executed  successively  in  1604  by  tbe 
governor  Ayres  de  Saldanba,  in  1684  by  tbe  Viceroy  tbe  Count 
of  Alvor,  and  afterwards  by  other  Viceroys.  The  last  occasion 
on  which  it  underwent  important  repairs  appears,  from  tbe 
following  inscription  on  a gate  of  its  citadel,  now  in  ruins, 
to  correspond  with  tbe  period  following  its  investment  by 
Sambaji  : — 

“ Sendo  o Conde  de  Alvor,  Vice-Rey  da  India,  mandou  re- 
formar  esta  Fortaleza,  depois  de  se  defender  do  cerco  de  Sam- 
baji, 22  Abril  1684.” 

Translation. 

“ Tbe  Count  of  Alvor,  being  Viceroy  of  India,  caused  this 
Fortress  to  be  repaired  after  its  defence  from  tbe  siege  of 
Sambaji,  22nd  April  1684.” 

In  1745  tbe  Marquis  of  Alorna  bad  some  additional  works 
erected,  and  a ditch  dug.  From  its  having  been  tbe  bead- 
quarters  of  the  general  of  Salsette  and  bis  troops,  tbe  resi- 
dence of  tbe  chief  authorities,  and  a place  of  refuge  for  those 
of  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  province  who,  on  tbe  approach  of 
the  enemy,  flocked  thither  to  save  themselves  and  their 
property  from  tbe  impending  danger,  tbe  fortress  of  Racbol 
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once  enjoyed  a high  celebrity.  It  was  defended  by  more 
than  a hundred  guns,  which,  number  was  reduced  in  1832 
to  sixty-five.  It  was  abandoned  ten  years  later,  and  lies 
now  in  utter  ruin.  Of  all  the  elegant  buildings,  both 
public  and  private,  with  which  this  renowned  fortress  was  in 
its  palmy  days  embellished,  the  parochial  church  and  the  Royal 
Seminary  with  its  church  have  alone  escaped  destruction. 
The  parochial  church  was  built  in  1576,  and  dedicated  to 
“Nossa  Senhora  de  Neves/'’  but,  being  of  weak  construction, 
was  rebuilt  in  1596,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  edifice 
having  been  laid  twelve  years  previously.  It  has  a pretty 
appearance,  and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  some  of  the  epitaphs 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  it.  Two  of  these  are  particularly 
interesting.  The  first,  being  in  the  sanctuary,  indicates  the 
spot  where  the  martyrs  of  Cuncolim  were  at  first  interred,  and 
runs  thus  : — 

“ Debaixo  desta  campa  grande  forao  depositados  os  corpos 
de  cinco  Religiosos  da  Companhia  de  Jesu,  Rodolfo  Aquaviva, 
Affonco  Pacheco,  Antonio  Francisco,  Pero  Berno,  Sacerdotes,  e 
Francisco  Aranha,  Irmao  Leigo,  aos  quaes  os  idolatras  matarao 
em  Cuncolim  aos  quinse  de  Julho  de  mil  quinhentos  oitenta  e 
tres,  e cujas  reliquias  forao  tresladadas  para  o collegio  de 
S.  Paulo  de  Goa  em  Julho  de  mil  quinhentos  noventa  e sete.” 

Translation. 

“ Under  this  large  slab  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  five 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Rodolfo  Aquaviva,  Affonso 
Pacheco,  Antonio  Francisco,  and  Pero  Berno,  Priests,  and 
Francisco  Aranha,  a Lay  Brother,  whom  the  idolaters  put  to 
death  in  Cuncolim  on  15th  July  1583,  and  whose  relics  were 
removed  to  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  of  Goa,  in  July  1597.” 

The  second  inscription  is  over  the  grave  of  the  famous 
Captain  Diogo  Rodrigues,  who  destroyed  a large  number  of 
the  Hindu  pagodas  in  Salsette,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

ffAqui  jaz  Diogo  Rodrigues  o do  Forte,  Capitao  desta  Forta- 
leza, o qual  derrubou  os  pagodes  destas  terras.  Falleceu  a 21 
de  Abril  de  1577  annos.” 
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Translation. 

cc  Here  lies  Diogo  Rodrigues,  (called)  fo  do  Forte/  Captain 
of  this  Fortress,  who  destroyed  the  pagodas  of  these  territories. 
He  died  on  the  21st  April  of  the  year  1577.” 

The  seminary,  formerly  a college  of  the  Jesuits,  was  origin- 
ally founded  at  Margao  in  1574,  but  the  building  having  been 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Muhammadans  in  1579  the  establish- 
ment was  removed  to  Rachol  in  the  following*  year.  Subse- 
quently it  was  reti’ansferred  to  Margao,  and  eventually  to 
Rachol,  where  it  now  stands,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  a place 
of  greater  security.  The  foundation-stone  of  this  building 
was  laid  on  the  1st  November  1606,  under  the  auspices  of 
King  Dom  Sebastiao,  whose  portrait  on  horseback  hangs  in 
the  principal  room,  called  after  his  name.  While  under  the 
Jesuits  it  possessed  a hospital  for  the  destitute,  a school 
for  poor  children,  a house  for  catechumens,  a printing-press, 
and  classes  for  teaching  theology  and  the  Portuguese  and 
Canarese  languages.  At  Margao  it  was  called  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  on  its  removal  to  Rachol  its  name  was 
changed  first  to  the  College  of  all  Saints,  and  subsequently  to 
that  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  patron  of  the  church  attached  to 
it.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Portuguese 
dominions,  the  college  was  converted  into  a seminary  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy.  This  institution,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  extant,  is  supported  by  the  Government.  Its  lower  classes 
are  designed  for  preliminary  training,  and  the  higher  for 
studies  indispensable  to  the  clerical  calling.  The  curriculum 
in  the  former  comprises  Marathi,  English,  Latin,  moral  and 
mental  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  literature ; while  that 
in  the  latter  embraces  a complete  course  of  theology,  moral 
and  dogmatic.  The  seminary  is  provided  with  a library  con- 
taining upwards  of  five  thousand  volumes. 

The  church  attached  to  the  seminary  is,  as  stated  above, 
dedicated  to  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  is  pretty  large  and 
well  built.  One  of  its  side  altars  bears  an  image  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which,  according  to  a legend, 
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was  found  by  a Jesuit  Father,  Bento  Ferreira,  seated  on  a rock 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  brought  to  the  church  of  Collua, 
of  which  he  was  the  vicar.  Subsequently  it  is  said  to  have  been 
removed  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  college,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
Collua  hold  that  a similar  image  in  their  church  is  the  original  one. 

Close  to  the  chief  door  of  the  church  lie  the  relics  of  Sao 
Constancio,  martyr,  placed  in  a special  chapel,  with  a vial 
marked  with  his  blood.  He  is  represented  in  a military 
uniform,  like  a soldier  of  Christ.  These  relics,  brought  from 
Borne  to  Goa  in  1782,  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a body 
by  Archbishop  Dom  Fr.  Manoel  de  Santa  Catharina,  and 
exhibited  publicly  on  the  18th  October  1783.  A certificate 
of  their  genuineness  is  affixed  to  the  walls.  The  saint  is 
said  to  have  worked  many  mii’acles. 

The  parish  of  Bachol,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  had  more  than  6000  parishioners,  counts  at  present 
only  1555  souls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  belong  to  the 
agricultural  class. 

7.  The  Fort  of  Naroa,  situated  in  the  island  of  Divar,  which 
is  opposite  the  old  city  of  Goa,  in  the  Ilhas,  was  originally 
built  by  the  Muhammadans.  It  was  abandoned  in  1834,  and 
is  nowin  ruins. 

The  island  of  Divar,  the  ancient  Dipavati,  is  one  league  in 
length,  and  a quarter  of  a league  in  breadth.  Celebrated 
in  ancient  traditions  for  its  sanctity,  it  was  the  site  of  a tirthei 
and  of  a Hindu  temple  which  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  conquest.  This  island  became  subsequently  the 
residence  of  many  of  the  noble  families  of  Goa,  but  now,  on 
account  of  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  locality,  its  population 
is  much  reduced . Besides  three  parochial  churches,  it  possesses 
a chapel  containing  two  images  of  Christ  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Catholics  of  the  place.  The  ruins  of  the  fort  are 
discernible  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  called  Naroa  ; 
and  opposite  to  them,  on  the  bank  of  a tributary  of  the 
Mandovi,  lies  the  modern  t'irtha,  to  which  the  Hindus  annually 
flock  in  great  crowds  to  perform  their  ablutions. 
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8.  The  Fort  of  Sao  Bartholomeo  lies  on  the  north-cast  of  the 
island  of  Chorao,  in  the  province  of  the  Ilhas.  It  was  probably 
erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding  fortress,  and  having 
been  abandoned  in  1811  is  now  in  rains. 

The  island  of  Chorao  is  next  in  size  to  that  of  Goa,  being 
more  than  a league  and  a half  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of 
a league  in  breadth.  It  had  once  many  villas  owned  by  Por- 
tuguese grandees,  and  a novitiate  belonging  to  the  Jesuits — a 
superb  edifice,  converted  in  after  years  into  a seminary  for  the 
training  of  the  clergy.  The  ruins  of  the  building  are  still 
visible  from  the  old  city.  The  island  is  now  almost  deserted, 
on  account  of  its  insalubrity.  It  possesses  two  churches,  and  a 
population  of  2200  souls. 

9.  The  Fortress  of  Alorna  lies  on  the  north-east  limit  of 
Pernem,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chapora  or  Colvalle  river, 
about  three  miles  from  the  British  frontier.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Bhohsles  on  the  4th  of  May  1 746  by  the  Marquis  of 
Castello  Novo,  for  whom  this  acquisition  earned  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Alorna,  It  was,  however,  restored  to  the  Bhohsles 
in  1761,  in  consequence  of  a royal  mandate;  but  the  Portu* 
guese,  under  Dom  Frederico  Guilherme  de  Souza,  found 
occasion  to  recapture  it  on  the  25th  of  August  1781.  It  has 
four  guns,  and  is  at  present  in  a dilapidated  condition. 

10.  The  Fort  of  Chapora j eight  miles  to  the  NNW.  of 
Agoada,  is  situated  on  the  western  extremity  of  Bardez  on  a 
high  bluff  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  Its  erection  was  commenced  in  1717  by  the 
Count  of  Ericeira,  viceroy  of  Goa,  and  completed,  during  the 
administration  of  his  successor,  Francisco  Jose  de  Sampaio  e 
Castro.  This  fort  was  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  and  was 
intended  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
but  also  as  a place  of  refuge  to  the  population  of  Bardez  when 
harassed  by  the  Maratha  freebooters  or  the  Bhohsles.  It 
was  taken  in  1683  and  1739  by  Sambaji  and  the  Bhohsle 
chieftains  respectively  ; but  the  former  retained  it  only  for  a 
month,  and  the  latter  were,  after  a precarious  tenure  of  two 
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years,  forced  to  surrender  it  to  its  former  owners.  This  fort 
began  to  be  of  less  consequence  after  the  acquisition  of  the 
province  of  Pernem  by  the  Portuguese,  and  is  now  in  a some- 
what decayed  condition.  It  has  nine  guns  and  a small  garri- 
son, whose  commander  resides  in  a newly  built  house  near  it. 

Chapora  possesses  a chapel,  a custom-house,  and  some 
springs,  of  which  the  best  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
to  the  south  of  the  fort.  It  is  destitute  of  a bazaar,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  very  poor. 

11.  The  Fortress  of  Colvalle,  standing  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Bardez,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  was  erected  in  1681  by  the  Count  of  Alvor  as  a barrier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Marathas  and  Bhonsles.  It  was 
taken  by  the  latter  in  1739,  and  recaptured  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lourical  on  the  13th  of  June  1741,  and  had  a small  garrison, 
besides  a regiment,  posted  about  the  same  time  in  a convenient 
situation.  The  regiment  was  removed  to  Mapuca  in  1841, 
while  the  fortress,  which  had  been  abandoned  and  neglected  a 
few  years  previously,  went  to  ruin,  and  now  presents  but  few 
traces  of  its  former  condition.  Nor  has  the  decaying  influence 
of  time  spared  any  of  the  buildings  which  graced  its  interior. 
Colvalle  has  a population  of  3800  souls,  a church  and  two 
schools.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  selected  as  a place  of 
residence  by  a Hindu  prince. 

12.  The  Fortress  of  Tivim,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
fortress  of  Colvalle,  was  originally  intended  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  preceding.  It  was  constructed  by  the 
Count  of  Linhares  in  1635,  as  seen  from  the  following  inscrip- 
tion  on  its  gate  : — - 

“Beinando  o Catholico  Bei  D.  Filippe  3°,  governando  este 
Estado  o vigilantissimo  D.  Miguel  de  Noronha,  Conde  de 
Linhares,  foi  feita  esta  obra  no  anno  de  1635.” 

Translation. 

“During  the  reign  of  the  Catholic  King  Dom  Filippe  III.,  and 
the  administration  of  the  most  vigilant  Viceroy  Dom  Miguel  de 


Noronha,  Count  of  Linhares,  this  structure  was  finished,  in 
the  year  1635.” 

This  fortress  was  called  Forte  Novo  da  Tivim.  Subse- 
quently in  the  same  village  in  1681  two  auxiliary  forts 
were  raised  by  the  Count  of  Alvor,  respectively  named 
Forte  de  Assumjpcao  do  Tivim  and  Forte  de  Meio  de  Tivim, 
which  were  connected  with  one  another  and  with  that  of 
Colvalle  by  a strong  wall  protected  by  a deep  ditch,  originally 
dug  for  joining  the  river  Mandovi  with  that  of  Chapora.  The 
ditch,  however,  was  not  completed  so  as  to  effect  that  purpose. 
The  two  forts  mentioned  above  were  taken  by  Sambaji 
in  1683,  who  retained  them  only  for  a short  time.  In  1834 
they  were  forsaken,  and  the  nineteen  guns  found  in  them 
removed  to  the  arsenal.  The  Forte  de  Meio  stands  in  a pre- 
carious condition,  and  the  rest  are  in  total  ruin.  The  village 
of  Tivim  has  a population  of  6000  souls,  a church  and  a school. 

13.  The  Fort  of  Quitula,  erected  in  the  village  of  Aldona, 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Bardez,  owred  its  origin  to 
Yasco  Fernandes  Cezar  de  Menezes,  who  -was  at  the  head 
of  the  government  from  1712  to  1717.  It  was  abandoned, 
together  -with  some  other  forts,  in  1834,  and  there  is  now 
hardly  any  ti’ace  of  it  left.  In  the  same  year  it  had  three  guns, 
Aldona  is  a flourishing  village  with  an  industrious  population, 
and  has  a church  and  schools. 

14.  The  Fort  of  Corjuem  lies  in  the  island  of  the  same 
name  in  Bardez,  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Aldoni,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mapuca  river,  a branch  of  the 
Mandovi.  It  was  taken  from  the  Bhonsles  by  Caetano  de  Mello 
e Castro  in  1705,  and  was  subsequently  rebuilt.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  it  was  assigned  to  the  students  of 
the  Military  School  as  a place  for  being  initiated  in  military 
manoeuvres.  Abandoned  in  1834,  till  which  time  it  was  de- 
fended by  four  guns,  it  is  now  in  a somewhat  decayed  condi- 
tion. The  island  of  Corjuem  is  two  miles  long,  and  a little 
less  than  half  a mile  wide,  and  is  very  fertile,  with  an  industrious 


population.  It  has  a chapel,  which  is  subordinate  to  the 
parochial  church  of  Aldona. 

15.  The  Fortress  of  Bicholim,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  bank  of  a small  tributary 
of  the  Mandovi,  was  owned  by  the  Bhonsles  till  its  capture  and 
partial  demolition  by  Caetano  de  Mello  e Castro,  Viceroy  of  Goa, 
in  1705.  But  it  was  soon  retaken  and  rebuilt  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Savantvadi  State,  who  continued,  except  for  a very  short 
period,  in  its  possession  till  the  1 7th  of  May  1746,  when  it  fell 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Alorna.  Subse- 
quently, however,  a royal  decree  ordered  its  cession  to  the  native 
chieftains,  from  whose  feeble  grasp  it  was  eventually  snatched 
in  1781  by  the  Portuguese  under  Dom  Frederico  Guilherme 
de  Souza.  In  1834  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  eight  guns 
which  defended  it  were  removed  to  the  arsenal,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  fortress  fell  into  ruin.  Nevertheless  the  Govern- 
ment stationed  a regiment  at  Bicholim  till  1871,  for  whose 
use  military  quarters,  a bazaar,  and  some  private  buildings 
were  erected.  Tradition  points  to  the  existence  of  a-  Hindu  city 
on- the  site  occupied  by  this  fortress. 

16.  The  Fort  of  Sanquelim,  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  a tributary  of  the  Mandovi,  was  con- 
quered in  1746  by  the  Marquis  of  Alorna,  and  was  regarded  as 
a very  important  military  point.  There  were  eight  guns  in  it 
in  1817  ; but  it  is  now  in  a ruinous  condition,  At  present 
Sanquelim  boasts  of  a custom  house,  a bazaar,  a church,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Administrador  Fiscal  of  Safari,  as  well  as  that 
of  a Desai.  Through  it  runs  also  the  important  road  leading 
to  the  Queula  Ghat. 

17.  The  Fort  of  Nanuz  occupies  a central  position  in  the 
province  of  Safari,  andlies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Madey, 
a branch  of  the  Mandovi.  The  date  of  its  construction  remains 
yet  to  be  ascertained;  it  was  probably  erected,  or  re-erected, 
by  the  Portuguese  after  the  conquest  of  the  same  province, 
but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  found  a place  in  the  official 
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list  of  fortifications.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  deserves 
special  mention  save  a spring  close  by. 

18.  The  Fort  of  Arabo  is  situated  towards  the  south-east 
of  Pernem,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chapora  river,  and  faces 
the  village  of  Colvalle  at  Bardez.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Bhonsles  in  1746  by  the  Marquis  of  Alorna,  and  having  been 
lost  was  recaptured  by  Dorn  Frederico  Guilherme  de  Souza  in 
1781.  It  is  a small  fort,  and  in  1842  bore  seven  guns.  It  was 
deserted  shortly  after,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  Near  it  is  the 
residence  of  the  Desai  of  Arabo,  the  population  of  which  place, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Hindus,  is  very  poor. 

19.  The  Fortress  of  Tiracol,  situated  six  miles  from  Chapora, 
stands  on  the  brow  of  a hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which,  as  already  stated,  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  Goa.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Bhonsles  in  1776,  and  is  particularly  known  for  a horrible 
massacre  which  took  place  there  on  27th  May  1835,  during  a 
military  revolt.  It  is  tolerably  well  preserved,  and  has  twelve 
guns,  a barrack  and  a chapel.  The  village  of  Tiracol  is  poor 
and  devoid  of  interest. 

20.  The  Fortress  of  Cabo  de  Rama,  situated  towards  the 
south-west  of  Goa,  at  Colla,  on  a high,  bluff  headland  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  taken  from  the  prince  of  Sunda,  by  whom 
it  was  retaken  shortly  afterwards.  It  fell,  however,  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  during  the  administration  of  the 
Count  of  Ega,  on  the  1st  of  June  1763.  It  is  in  a somewhat 
decayed  state,  and  has  twenty-one  guns.  Besides  the  military 
barracks,  it  contains  a chapel,  and  quarters  for  the  use  of  the 
commandant  and  other  officers.  Within  its  precincts  is  to 
be  seen  a quadrangular  well,  while  in  its  vicinity  flow  two 
springs.  One  of  these  lies  to  the  NNE.  at  a short  distance 
from  the  fortress,  and  has,  according  to  an  official  report, 
two  stone  spouts,  through  which  issues  water  of  unequal 
temperature — the  cold  being  used  for  drinking  purposes ; 
and  the  more  tepid,  which  is  said  to  be  sulphureous,  for 
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bathing,  by  people  suffering  from  cutaneous  diseases,  especially 
during  the  hot  season. 

Besides  the  above  fortresses  there  are  some  small  forts  or 
redoubts,  viz.  those  of  Colla,  in  Salsette  ; of  Uguem,  Doroma- 
rogo,  Canacona,  and  Collem,  in  the  Novas  Conquistas  ; and  of 
Baga,  in  Bardez.  The  last-named  place  is  now  much  resorted 
to  during  the  hot  season.  The  above  list  does  not  include  the 
fortresses  built  for  the  defence  of  the  old  city,  as  they  are 
mentioned  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  V 


EDUCATION — PRINTING  PRESSES — NEWSPAPERS  AND  LITERARY 
ASSOCIATIONS — HOSPITALS — CHARITABLE  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Education. — Having  placed  the  administration  of  Goa,  after 
its  final  capture,  on  a firm  basis,  Albuquerque  cherished,  even 
at  that  early  period,  the  desire  of  diffusing  the  light  of  educa- 
tion in  the  newly  conquered  city,  and  indeed  established  a 
rudimentary  school  for  this  purpose ; but  his  hasty  departure 
from  the  settlement,  on  a military  undertaking,  possibly  pre- 
vented him  from  fully  carrying  out  his  plan.  His  successors,  too, 
amidst  the  more  weighty  and  onerous  cares  and  anxieties  of  go- 
vernment, had  hardly  any  leisure  to  give  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  thus  the  glory  of  inaugurating  a systematic  and  mature 
scheme  of  education  in  Goa  belongs  chiefly  to  the  religious 
orders,  especially  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits.  These  inde- 
fatigable missionaries  not  only  applied  themselves  with  zeal 
and  energy  to  the  work  appertaining  to  their  sacred  ministry, 
but  also  endeavoured  to  confer  on  the  natives  those  “ vast  moral 
and  material  blessings  which  flow  from  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.”  At  first  their  efforts  in  this  respect  were  restricted 
to  teaching  the  catechism  and  imparting  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion, but  as  early  as  the  year  154*1  an  educational  institution,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  called  the  Seminario  cfo  Santa,  Fe, 
or  the  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Faith,  was  founded,  to  which  not 
only  the  youth  of  Goa,  but  also  those  of  other  countries  of  the 
East,  flocked  to  be  instructed  in  the  languages  and  sciences  of  the 
West.  Such  indeed  was  the  usefulness  and  fame  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  and  was 
pompously  called  the  University,  that  the  Government  endowed 
it  with  the  large  funds  accruing  from  the  landed  properties 
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confiscated  by  the  State  on  the  demolition  of  the  Hindu 
pagodas  to  which  they  once  belonged.  In  1545  the  system  of 
instruction  became  more  popular,  elementary  schools  having 
sprung  up  in  almost  all  the  parishes.  These  schools  exist  up  to 
this  date,  in  increased  numbers,  and  maintain  the  same  course 
of  study  which  was  then  introduced  and  which  embraced, 
among  other  things,  sacred  music.  By  this  time  almost  all  the 
religious  orders  possessed  colleges  of  their  own,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  promoting  the  spread  of  education,  but  foremost 
amongst  them  was  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  abovementioned  Seminary,  owned  a college  at  Margao, 
which  was  transferred  in  1610  to  Rachol.  This  institution  is 
still  kept  up,  under  the  superintendence  of  secular  priests,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  their  Novitiate  in  the  island 
of  Chorao  and  their  House  of  Bom  Jesus  were  converted,  by 
order  of  Government,  into  public  seminaries,  but  the  latter 
was  of  short  duration,  while  the  former  continued  till  1858, 
when  it  was  closed.  Besides  these,  there  existed  special 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  neophytes  and  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  latter,  though  limited  in  number,  were  brought  up  in 
the  convent  of  Santa  Monica,  and  in  the  retreats  of  Nossa 
Senhora  de  Serra  and  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  In  1773 
the  Government,  resolving'  to  give  an  impulse  to  education, 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  public  grammar- 
schools,  for  the  support  of  which  a special  cess  was  im- 
posed, and  founded  two  other  institutions  intended  to  teach 
the  military  and  naval  arts;  these  were  followed  in  1812  by 
a Mathematical  School.  In  1817  the  three  latter  institutions 
were  amalgamated  into  one,  under  the  designation  of  Academia 
Militai • de  Goa , which  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Esenia 
Mathematica  e Militar.  In  1844  a Medical  School  was  founded, 
in  1854  a Normal  School  as  well  as  a High  School,  called 
Lyc.eu  Nacional  de  Nova  Goa,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
class  for  teaching  chemistry.  In  addition  to  these  higher- 
grade  establishments,  there  were  49  public  lower-grade  schools. 
Of  late  education  has  been  comparatively  better  cared  for  in 
% 9 
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Goa  than  formerly.  In  1869-70  there  were  137  lower  schools, 
with  6027  pupils  of  both  sexes,  of  which  52  were  public  and 
85  private;  29  higher  schools, — including  the  Lyceu  Nacional 
or  High  School,  with  2433  pupils,  all  males, — of  which  21  were 
public  and  8 private  ; the  Medical  School,  with  60  pupils  ; the 
School  of  Chemistry,  with  48  pupils  ; the  Mathematical  and 
Military  School,  with  137  pupils;  the  Seminary  for  priests, 
with  92  pupils.  Besides  these  there  were  three  public  schools 
for  girls.  The  Military  School  is,  however,  now  closed,  and  a 
college  for  experimental  sciences,  called  Instituto  Professional , 
has  been  created  in  its  place.  The  total  expenditure  for  public 
instruction  in  1874-75  was  £3319-8-10. 

Printing-Presses,  Newspapers,  and  Literary  Asso- 
ciations.— The  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced  into  Goa  by 
the  Jesuits.  Not  long  after  the  foundation  of  their  educational 
institutions,  they  brought  from  Europe  two  presses,  which 
were  located  in  their  colleges  of  St.  Paul  and  Kachol.  The 
earliest  book  printed  by  them  of  which  any  record  exists  was  a 
catechism  composed  in  1557  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Indies 
for  the  use  of  children.  Subsequently  on  various  occasions 
many  other  pamphlets,  chiefly  religious  tracts  and  hornbooks, 
in  Portuguese,  Tamil,  and  Konkani,  were  printed  in  the  Koman 
character,  those  in  Tamil  having  been  prepared  in  1581  by 
Joao  de  Castro,  a Jesuit  who  had  acquired  great  proficiency  in 
that  dialect.  These  presses  continued  to  be  worked  till  1683, 
as  evidenced  by  the  books  which  issued  from  them  up  to  that 
year.  Since  then  little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them, 
and  no  record  remains  to  show  why  and  how  they  ceased 
to  exist. 

From  a document  bearing  the  date  of  1754,  it  appears  that 
the  Home  Government  was  averse  to  the  establishment  of 
printing-presses  in  the  territory  of  Goa,  either  by  the  local 
Government  or  by  private  individuals,  and  that  accordingly, 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  then  viceroy,  the  Count  of  Alva, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  stringent  measures  in  the  matter. 

For  nearly  a century  this  narrow-minded  policy  was  rigidly 
followed,  regardless  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement;  and  it  was  only  in  1821, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment was  introduced,  that  a Government  press  was  established 
for  the  first  time. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  newspapers  and  other  periodi- 
cals which  have  from  time  to  time  been  printed  at  this  press  : — 

Gazetcc  de  Goa,  a weekly  official  paper,  continuing  from 
22nd  December  1821  to  1826. 

Chronica  Gonstitucional  de  Goa,  also  a weekly  official  news- 
paper, from  loth  June  1835  to  30tli  November  1837. 

Eoletim  do  Governo  do  Estado  da  India,  commenced  on  the 
7th  December  1837,  and  continuing  still;  formerly  a weekly, 
since  1856  a bi-weekly  paper. 

Echo  da  Lusitania,  weekly,  from  7th  January  1836  to  5th 
March  1837. 

0 Vigilante,  weekly,  from  13th  July  to  22nd  October  1838. 

0 Observador,  fortnightly,  and  afterwards  monthly,  from  15th 
February  1839  to  31st  October  1840. 

0 Gorreio  de  Nova-Goa,  weekly,  from  4th  January  1844  to  8th 
March  of  the  same  year. 

A Voz  dos  Povos  da  India,  weekly,  from  3rd  July  1845 
to  3rd  March  1846. 

0 Defensor  da  Orclem  e"  Verdade,  fortnightly,  from  24th 
August  1852  to  31st  August  1853. 

Jornal  da  Samta  Igreja  Lusitana  do  Oriente,  a religious 
periodical  of  irregular  issue,  continuing  from  22nd  May  1844 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  and  again  from  January  1846  to 
March  1849. 

0 Defensor  do  Beal  Padroado,  both  religious  and  political, 
from  1st  September  1853  to  March  1854. 

Till  1859  the  Government  press  was  the  only  one  of  its 
kind ; but  since  then  several  private  presses  have  been  started, 
and  the  following  periodicals  have  issued  therefrom  : — ■ 

0 Ultramar,  begun  on  the  6th  April  1859  and  continuing  still. 

A India  Portugueza,  commencing  on  the  4th  January  1861 
and  continuing  still. 

A Phenixde  Goa,  from  6th  April  1861  to  30th  December  1862. 
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A Harmonia , from  12th  April  1862  to  27th  October  1864. 

A Aurora  cle  Goa , from  6th  January  1863  to  1st  July  1865. 

A Sentinella  da  Liberdade,  from  7th  October  1864  to  31st 
December  1869. 

Jornal  de  Noticias , from  1st  October  1868  to  30th  April  1869. 

A Imprensa,  from  18th  November  1870  to  Api’il  1876. 

A Gazeta  de  Goa,  from  16th  July  1872  to  30th  December  1873. 

0 Mensageiro,  from  16t.h  August  1872  to  12th  December  1873, 

0 Paiz,  from  4-th  February  1873  to  27th  October  1874. 

0 Progresso,  from  7th  April  to  21st  June  1873. 

A Opiuiau  Publica,  from  2ud  July  1873  to  22nd  September 
1875. 

0 Oriente,  from  7th  March  to  27th  November  1874. 

A Gazeta  de  Bardez , begun  on  17th  October  1874  and  con- 
tinuing still. 

Nova-Goa,  from  15tli  July  1876  to  1877. 

A Patria,  started  on  10th  January  1877  and  continuing  still. 

The  Dexassudharanetxo  (Marathi)  lasted  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember 1876.  This  paper  was  again  started,  in  Marathi  and 
Portuguese,  in  January  1877.  It  was  followed  by  two  others, 
A Givilisafdo  and  Impartial,  published  respectively  in  1877 
and  1878,  and  continuing  to  this  date. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  and  of  the  Dexassudharanetxo, 
which  was  a monthly  periodical,  and  the  Imprensa,  at  first 
hebdomadal,  and  subsequently  irregularly  issued,  all  were 
weekly  papers  treating  of  politics  and  literature.  The  Jornal 
de  Noticias  was,  however,  confined,  as  its  name  imports,  to 
giving  the  news  of  the  day. 

Besides  these,  the  Oriente  Gatlwlico,  a religious  paper  issued 
fortnightly,  was  published  from  15th  March  1866  to  31st 
December  1870;  at  present  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Cruz, 
which  was  started  on  the  15tli  July  1876. 

At  the  above  presses  a number  of  literary  and  scientific 
periodicals  have  also  been  printed.  Of  these  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

O Encyclopedico,  published  from  31st  July  1841  to  30th 
June  1842,  monthly. 
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0 Compilador,  from  7th  October  1843  to  28th  December 
1844,  weekly.  And  again  from  15th  July  to  the  end  of 
December  1847,  fortnightly. 

0 Gabiaete  Litterario  das  Fontainlias,  from  January  1846  to 
December  1848,  monthly. 

Jornal  de  Pharmacia  e Sciencias  Medicas  da  India  Portu- 
gueza,  monthly,  from  15th  June  1862  to  15th  December  1863. 

Archivo  de  Pharmacia  e Sciencias  Accessorias  da  India  P or  - 
tugueza,  from  January  1864  to  December  1871,  monthly. 

Pevista  Medico-militar  da  India  Portugueza,  monthly,  from 
October  1862  to  January  1864. 

Periodico  Militar  do  Ultramar  Portuguez,  from  16th  March 
to  16th  October  1863,  monthly. 

Illnstracdo  Goana,  from  30th  November  1864  to  31st 
December  1866,  monthly. 

Goa  Sociacel,  from  1st  March  to  November  1866. 

Harpa  do  Mandovi,  from  7th  June  1865  to  20th  November 
of  the  same  year ; this  paper  did  not  appear  at  regular  periods, 
and  only  contained  poetry. 

0 Clironista  de  Tissuary,  from  1866  to  June  1869,  monthly. 

Jornal  de  Pharmacia,  Ghimica  e Historia  natural  medico, , 
from  January  1872  to  December  1873,  monthly. 

Institute  Vasco  da  Gama,  from  January  1872  to  December 
1875,  monthly. 

Album  Litterario,  from  1875  to  1876,  monthly. 

Fstreia  Litter  aria,  from  April  to  July  1877. 

There  are  at  present  two  or  three  literary  associations,  found- 
ed by  some  educated  young  men  for  mutual  improvement. 

Hospitals,  Charitable  and  other  Institutions. — Of 

the  two  hospitals  in  Goa,  one,  called  Hospital  Militar  de 
Goa,  is  situated  at  Pangim,  and  is  intended  for  military  men ; 
the  other,  called  Hospital  da  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia,  or 
Holy  House  of  Mercy,  situated  at  Ribandar,  for  poor  and 
destitute  natives.  The  former,  which  is  supported  by  Govern- 
ment, admits  also,  by  special  sanction,  Government  servants 
on  forfeiting  a portion  of  their  pay,  and  in  1871  contained  2232 
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patients.  The  latter  had  in  the  same  year  on  its  roll  290 
patients,  of  whom  153  were  males  and  137  females. 

The  most  important  charitable  institutions  are  the  Santa 
Casa  de  Misericordia,  or  the  Holy  House  of  Mercy,  at  Chimbel; 
Sociedade  da  Caridade,  Charitable  Society,  at  Pangim  ; Hospicio 
de  Sagrado  Corafao  de  Maria,  Asylum  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of' 
Mary,  at  Margao ; and  Asylo  de  Nussa  Senhora  de  Milagres, 
Asylum  of  Our  Lady  of  Miracles,  at  Mapuga.  The  first 
dates  almost  from  the  conquest  of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
supports  the  hospital  of  the  same  name,  and  two  establishments 
for  the  improvement  and  education  of  females.  In  1874  these 
two  houses  contained  thirty-eight  and  ten  inmates  respectively. 
The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Santa  Casa  were  lately 
estimated  at  £2608-8-23-. 

Besides  these,  there  is  in  Goa  an  association  of  great  useful- 
ness called  Monte  Pio,  or  Family  Pension  Fund.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1862,  and  now  possesses  a large  fund. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS — LIST  OE  THE 
ARCHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS  OF  GOA. 

The  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  was  one  of  the 
main  objects  which  the  Portuguese  had  constantly  in  view  in 
carrying  their  successful  arms  into  the  distant  countries  of 
Asia.  Hence,  when  Goa  passed  into  their  hands,  they  soon 
turned  their  attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  inviting 
for  this  purpose  from  time  to  time  several  pious  missionaries; 
and  such  was  their  success  that  the  settlement  became  in 
course  of  time  the  centre  of  all  their  religious  institutions  in 
the  East,  as  it  was  of  their  power  and  commerce. 

The  first  missionaries,  sent  to  India  after  the  discovery  of 
the  new  route,  were  some  Dominican  friars,  who  came  out  as 
chaplains  of  the  fleet  brought  by  Albuquerque.  They  landed  at 
Goa  immediately  after  its  second  capture  by  that  great  captain 
in  1510,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a proper  building  consecrated  to 
Catholic  worship,  celebrated  Mass  for  some  time  in  a suitable 
place  in  the  castle  of  the  city.  Not  long  after,  a church  was 
built  through  the  piety  of  Albuquerque,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Catherine,  owing  to  his  having  taken  the  city  on  the  day  of 
her  festival.  These  friars,  however,  made  scarcely  any  conver- 
sions at  that  time.  The  glory  of  sowing  the  first  seeds 
of  Christianity  in  Goa  belongs  to  the  Franciscans,  who  ar- 
rived in  1517.  For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  they 
alone  prosecuted  the  work  of  evangelization  in  tbe  East, 
preaching  the  Gospel  not  only  in  various  parts  of  India, 
but  also  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  and  places. 
"Within  the  first  eight  years  after  their  arrival,  they  held  as 
many  general  baptisms  in  Goa,  during  which  seven  thousand 
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natives  were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  spread 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  with  almost  equal  success 
throughout  Daman,  Agassaim,  Bassein,  Tanna,  Karanja,  Canna- 
nore,  Calicut,  Cochin,  and  some  parts  of  the  Daklian.  In  1530 
they  preached  in  the  Molucca  islands,  in  1540  in  Porca,  Quilon, 
Travancore,  and  Manaar,  and  in  1542  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  and 
other  places.  Pope  Paul  III.,  delighted  with  these  successes 
of  the  missionaries,  raised  the  city  of  Goa  to  an  episcopal  see 
on  the  3rd  November  1534,  placing  under  its  spiritual 
jurisdiction  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  China.  It  was,  however,  made  suffragan  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Funchal,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  to  which  ever 
since  1515  all  the  foreign  missions  founded  by  the  Portuguese 
had  been  subordinate.  The  first  bishop  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Goa  having  died  before  his  departure  from  Portugal,  the 
Pope  invested  with  episcopal  authority  a Franciscan  friar, 
named  Dom  Fr.  Joao  de  Albuquerque,  who  took  charge  of  his 
diocese  in  1538,  and  established  a chapter  in  the  same  year. 
This  prelate  was  celebrated  for  his  sanctity,  and  imparted  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
During  his  administration  the  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Faith 
was  founded,  through  the  efforts  of  two  priests,  Miguel  Yas 
and  Diogo  Borba,  for  the  education  of  young  neophytes,  the 
revenues  of  the  properties  once  belonging  to  the  demolished 
pagodas  in  the  Ilhas  being  employed  for  its  support.  By  this 
time  the  voice  of  the  missionaries  had  already  resounded  even 
in  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  Eastern  princes,  and  had  won 
many  a member  of  royal  blood  to  Christianity.  Among  these 
the  most  noteworthy  were  the  king  and  queen  of  Tanore,  the 
brother  of  the  king  of  Manaar,  the  queen  of  Jaffnapatam,  and 
some  other  princes  of  Ceylon. 

In  1542  St.  Francis  Xavier,  a member  of  the  newly  founded 
Society  of  Jesus,  came  to  Goa.  He  was  the  most  zealous  and 
successful  of  all  the  missionaries  ever  sent  to  the  East. 
Xavier  began  his  mission  by  attempting  to  reclaim  the  Portu- 
guese from  their  dissolute  habits,  and  inducing  them  to  lead  a 
purer  life.  He  next  proceeded  to  preach  the  Gospel  not  only 


in  Goa,  but  also  southward  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  in  Malacca, 
Amboyna,  Ternate,  Java,  and  Japan  • and  such  was  his  success 
that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  of  both  sexes  and  cf  every 
age  and  condition.  During  this  period  he  endured  with 
astonishing  patience  the  greatest  irrigations  and  hardships, 
faced  with  unexampled  courage  the  most  appalling  trials 
and  difficulties,  and  performed  with  marvellous  energy  the 
most  arduous  duties  connected  with  his  pious  mission.  Nor 
was  his  mission  confined  to  the  work  of  evangelization,  He 
visited  and  tended  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  helped  and 
consoled  the  poor  and  destitute,  looked  after  the  orphans 
and  widows,  and  directed  the  religious  and  secular  education 
of  the  young  converts  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
or  the  College  of  St.  Paul.  The  career  of  this  great  apostle 
was  brought  to  a close  in  1552.  The  other  members  of  his 
Society,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  East  and  who  had 
also  been  employed  in  a similar  work,  preached  in  the  Ilhas, 
where  they  baptized  up  to  1560  thirteen  thousand  and 
ninety-two  persons.  In  the  same  year  they  proceeded  to 
evangelize  in  the  province  of  Salsette,  which  became  thence- 
forward the  chief  field  of  their  labours,  the  village  of  Cortalim 
being  the  first  to  witness  the  celebration  of  mass  by  them. 
The  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  was  indeed 
very  rapid,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  being  baptized 
almost  every  year.  Owing  to  this,  several  churches  were 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hindu  temples,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  razed  to  the  ground  in 
1567.  Some  of  the  churches  thus  erected  were,  however, 
burnt  by  the  Muhammadans  during  their  inroads  into  the 
territory  of  Goa  in  1571  and  1578,  but  they  were  promptly 
rebuilt. 

The  Jesuits  employed  themselves  not  only  in  proselytizing, 
but  also  in  educating  their  young  converts,  for  which  purpose 
they  opened  a college  and  schools.  Besides  these  they  founded 
a hospital,  established  a printing-press,  published  catechisms 
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and  divers  tracts  in  the  veniacular  dialect,  and  held  public 
discussions  with  the  Hindus  on  religious  subjects. 

While  the  Jesuits  were  thus  employed  in  Salsette,  the 
Franciscans  successfully  prosecuted  their  work  in  Bardez,  and 
evinced  almost  equal  zeal  and  activity.  They  too  erected,  in 
1555,  a college  and  church  at  Reis  Magos,  the  first  of  this  kind 
in  the  province,  gradually  founded  several  parishes,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  amounted  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
to  32,000  souls,  and  imparted  education  to  the  people. 

The  court  of  Lisbon  manifested  a lively  interest  in  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries,  and  directed  the  executive  autho- 
rities of  Goa  and  other  settlements  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  pious  work.  In  accordance  with 
these  instructions,  the  viceroys  and  governors  allowed  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  erection 
and  support  of  their  institutions,  and  gave  every  encouragement 
to  the  converts.  The  latter  enjoyed,  moreover,  several  special 
privileges,  in  preference  to  their  pagan  brethren,  who  were 
excluded  from  every  public  office,  depi’ived  of  some  of  their 
rights,  and  prohibited  from  publicly  performing  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  erecting  new  temples.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Christians  the  Government  created  the  office  of  a curator  called 
Pae  dos  Christ  cions,  ov  ‘ Father  of  the  Christians/  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  advancing  their  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral welfare.  In  1560  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was 
also  introduced  into  Goa,  and  subsequently  into  other  Portu- 
guese possessions.  Besides  its  other  functions,  this  tribunal 
kept  a strict  surveillance  over  the  proselytes,  lest  they  should 
relapse  into  paganism. 

Pleased  with  the  interest  thus  taken,  and  the  sacrifices 
made  by  Portugal,  the  Holy  See  honoured  its  sovereigns  with 
the  title  of  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Missions  of  the  East, 
conferring  on  them  at  the  same  time  several  other  privileges. 
It  also  elevated  Goa  to  the  dignity  of  an  archiepiscopal  see  by  a 
Bull  dated  4th  February  1557,  and  placed  under  its  jurisdiction 
the  bishoprics  of  Cochin  and  Malacca.  Subsequently,  owing 
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to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  these  dioceses  were  subdivided 
into  those  of  Macao  on  23rd  January  1575,  Japan  on  19th 
February  1588,  Angamale  (called  also  the  archbishopric  of 
Crangauur)  on  4th  August  1600,  Meliapur  on  the  9th  January 
1606,  Pekin  on  10th  April  1690,  and  Nankin  on  the  same  date. 
Mozambique  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  also 
formed  into  what  was  called  a jorelazia , or  a district  subject  to 
a prelate  with  episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  without  episcopal 
dignity.  The  bishops  of  all  these  places  were  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Goa,  who  assumed  from  1 606  the  title  of  Primate 
of  the  East.  When  the  archiepiscopal  see,  however,  was  vacant, 
the  bishop  of  Cochin  was  entrusted  with  its  administration, 
and  in  his  absence  the  archbishop  of  Cranganur,  and  next  to 
him  the  bishop  of  Meliapur. 

Goa,  being  the  chief  diocese  in  the  East,  became  the  seat  of 
five  provincial  councils,  which  were  attended  by  the  suffragan 
bishops,  the  superiors  of  the  religious  orders,  several  doctors 
of  divinity,  and  other  distinguished  theologians,  as  well  as  by  a 
representative  of  the  viceroy.  The  first  and  second  councils 
were  convened  and  presided  over  by  the  archbishop  Dom  Gaspar 
de  Leao  Pereira,  in  1567  and  1575  respectively;  the  third  in 
1585  by  the  archbishop  Dom  Fr.  Yincente  de  Fonseca;  the 
fourth  in  1592  by  Dom  Fr.  Matheus  de  Medina ; and  the  fifth  in 
1606  by  Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes.  In  these  five  councils 
316  decrees  were  framed  relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  large  number  of  Catholics  subject  to  the  archbishop  of 
Goa  and  the  suffragan  bishops  were  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Franciscans,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  members  of  the  other 
religious  orders  which  had  from  time  to  time  settled  in 
Goa.  These  orders  possessed  their  own  convents  in  the  city, 
and  founded  in  various  countries  missions  supported  by  public 
and  private  contributions,  and  by  revenues  derived  from  the 
landed  property  belonging  to  them.  The  Franciscans  from 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  were  divided  into  two  com- 
munities, one  of  which  followed  the  old  rules  of  the  Observan- 
tines,  and  the  other  those  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans.  The 
former  founded  missions  in  Bardez,  Quilon,  Cochin,  Ceylon, 
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and  Japan,  as  well  as  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  These  friars, 
having  in  course  of  time  greatly  relaxed  in  their  primitive 
zeal,  were  removed  from  Bardez  in  1766,  and  replaced  by 
the  secular  native  clergy.  The  Reformed  Franciscans  had 
charge  of  the  missions  of  Mozambique,  Diu,  Daman,  Tanna, 
Cochin,  St.  Thome,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon. 

The  Jesuits  possessed  missions  not  only  in  Goa,  but  also  in 
several  countries  in  the  East.  These  missions  were  divided 
into  four  proviuces.  The  first  two  were  called  the  provinces 
of  the  north  and  south  of  Goa,  the  third  the  province  of  China, 
and  the  fourth  that  of  Japan.  The  number  of  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  1636  was  1710,  and  their  houses  were  more  numerous  and 
magnificent  than  those  of  the  other  orders.  They  were  expelled 
from  Goa  and  the  other  Portuguese  settlements  in  1759,  when 
221  of  them  were  imprisoned,  and  their  missions  divided  among 
the  other  religious  communities. 

The  Dominicans  were,  as  already  stated,  the  first  missiona- 
ries who  came  to  Goa,  but  they  did  not  settle  there  as  a 
community  till  1548.  They  established  missions  in  Eastern 
Africa,  the  Ilhas  (Goa), — which  were  divided  between  them  and 
the  Jesuits, — Jaffnapatam,  Malacca,  China,  Solor,  and  Timor. 

The  Augustinians  followed  the  Dominicans  in  1572,  and 
possessed  houses  in  Mombaca,  Bassora,  Muscat,  Persia,  Bengal 
and  several  other  parts  of  India, 

The  Barefooted  Carmelites  established  themselves  in  Goa  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  and  established  missions 
in  Surat  and  Bombay,  as  well  as  in  several  places  subject  to 
the  Moghul  emperor.  They  were  expelled  from  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  1707,  owing  to  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  Jn  1750  the  Carmelites  of 
the  Third  Order  established  a convent  at  Chimbel,  in  Goa,  and 
sent  their  brethren  to  Quitur,  Kanapur,  and  Tamaricopa. 

The  Theatines,  or  Friars  of  the  Order  of  St.  Cajetan,  arrived 
in  Goa  in  1640,  and  after  founding  a convent  there  'established 
missions  in  the  Dakhan,  Malabar,  Golkonda,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo. 
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In  1681  tlie  Order  of  St.  Jolin  of  God  was  introduced  into 
Goa,  and  its  members  served  in  the  hospitals  not  only  of  that 
place,  but  also  of  Daman,  Diu,  &c. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Oratorians,  or  Priests  of  St.  Philip 
of  Neri,  was  founded  in  Goa  in  1683.  They  were  chiefly 
entrusted  with  the  missions  of  Ceylon. 

There  was  only  one  nunnery  in  Goa,  called  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Monica,  founded  in  1606  by  Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes, 
archbishop  of  Goa.  It  followed  the  rules  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustine. 

All  the  religious  orders  mentioned  above  were  in  a very 
flourishing  condition  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  East,  and  began  to  decline  gradually  after  the  collapse  of 
their  power.  The  large  funds  once  belonging  to  them,  and  the 
number  of  their  members,  were  considerably  reduced  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  following  tabular 
statement,  framed  in  1804  by  an  order  of  Government,  shows 
the  number  of  the  convents  then  existing,  and  of  their  inmates, 
together  with  their  respective  funds  : — 


Religious  Order. 

No. 

of  Con- 
vents. 

No. 
of  In- 
mates. 

Capital. 

Income. 

Franciscans  (Observan- 

tines) 

3 

63 

£ s.  d. 

3,649  15  0 

£ s.  d. 

598  14  lOf 

Reformed  Franciscans 

7 

72 

4,325  13  5i 

281  7 4 

Dominicans... 

10 

61 

29,929  6 11^ 

1,592  6 2xu 

Angnstinians 

9 

79 

21,971  4 2 

1,362  19  5Tn 

Carmelites  ... 

1 

28 

6,018  6 8 

292  0 2t’_ 

Theatines  ... 

1 

13 

3,399  4 21 

144  4 If 

Members  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  God 

4 

30 

2,595  0 10 

373  2 6 

Oratorians  ... 

2 

61 

13,420  4 11*$ 

663  13  10^ 

Nuns  of  St.  Monica 

1 

61 

11,070  0 0 

568  7 4 

Total  ... 

38 

468 

96,378  16  2§§ 

5,876  15  11 
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The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  already  mentioned,  was 
abolished  in  1814  by  a royal  decree  of  the  21st  May,  and  the 
same  fate  overtook  the  religious  orders  in  1835.  The  convents 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  these  orders  were  conse- 
quently abandoned,  and  their  property,  both  moveable  and 
immoveable,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £122,566-4-0,  was 
appropriated  by  the  Government.  The  number  of  friars  who 
were  turned  out  of  their  monasteries,  and  who  received  a moder- 
ate pension  from  the  State,  was  248,  viz.  : — Franciscans  (Obser- 
vantines)  27,  Beformed  31,  Dominicans  41,  Augustinians  59, 
Theatines  16,  members  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  God  15, 
those  of  the  Order  of  St.  Philip  Gf  Neri  36,  and  Carmelites  23. 
Their  extensive  missions  were  transferred  to  the  secular  clergy, 
while  some  of  the  parishes  comprised  in  them  had  already  been 
occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Congregation  De  Propa- 
ganda Fide.  According  to  the  Concordat  of  the  21st  February 
1857  made  by  the  Holy  See  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  the 
ancient  right  of  patronage  of  the  Portuguese  sovereigns  was 
restricted  to  the  metropolitan  archbishopric  of  Goa,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cranganur,  the  bishoprics  of  Cochin,  Meliapur, 
Malacca,  and  Macao.  At  present  besides  the  archbishop  of 
Goa  there  are  two  suffragan  prelates,  viz.  the  bishop  of  Macao 
and  the  prelate  of  Mozambique.  No  other  suffragan  bishops 
have  of  late  been  appointed  in  the  other  dioceses,  which, 
together  with  the  other  missions,  are  under  the  direction  of 
vicars -general  appointed  by  the  archbishop. 

According  to  the  Government  Budget  of  1873-74  the  State 
contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of  110  missionaries  the 
sum  of  £2145-16-8.  The  annual  salary  of  the  Archbishop  is 
£666-13-4,  of  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  £55-11-1^,  of  each 
of  the  four  chief  dignitaries  £33-6-8,  of  each  Canon  £27-15-6. 
The  total  expenditure  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
the  above  year  was  £4955-14-0. 

The  majority  of  the  present  population  of  Goa  profess  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion.  They  are  divided  into  ninety-three 
parishes,  having  as  many  churches,  the  chief  being  the  Cathedral 
or  metropolitan  church,  called  the  Se  Primacial  de  Goa.  These 
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churches  are  under  the  care  of  secular  priests,  all  of  whom  are 
natives  of  the  place. 

The  total  number  of  Catholics  in  Goa  in  1722  was  reported 
to  be  181,565.  The  present  number  is  estimated  at  245,415. 

The  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  enjoy  perfect  liberty  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religions,  and  have  their  own  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  chief  Hindu  temples  are  those  of  Mangesh,  Malsha, 
Santadurga,  Kapilesvar,  Nagesh,  and  Ramnath,  all  of  which 
are  situated  in  the  Novas  Conquistas.  The  Muhammadans 
have  mosques,  but  none  worthy  of  notice. 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Goa. — These  prelates 
ranked  next  to  the  viceroys  and  governors,  and  once  vied  with 
the  latter  in  magnificence  and  ostentation.  The  archbishops 
especially  have  always  been  treated  with  the  high  honour 
due  to  their  dignity.  As  aheady  stated,  in  the  event  of  their 
death  or  absence  the  temporary  administration  of  the  diocese 
devolved  by  right  of  precedence  on  the  bishop  of  Cochin,  and 
next  to  him  on  the  bishops  of  Cranganur  and  Meliapur. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who 
have  governed  the  diocese  of  Goa,  from  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion to  the  present  time  ; — 

(1)  Dom  Fr.  Joao  de  Albuquerque,  the  first  bishop  of  Goa, 
arrived  in  India  in  1538,  and  died  in  1553  ; when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  diocese  was  taken  by  a vicar  capitular  chosen  by 
the  chapter,  and  from  1558  the  episcopal  functions  were  dis- 
charged by  Dom  Joao  Nunes  Pereira,  patriarch  of  Ethiopia. 

(2)  Dom  Gaspar  de  Leao  Pereira,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Goa,  arrived  in  India  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1560,  and 
resigned  his  office  in  September  1567. 

(3)  Dom  Fr.  Jorge  Themudo,  bishop  of  Cochin,  governed, 
sede  vacante,  in  Goa  from  1567  to  29th  April  1571. 

(4)  Dom  Gaspar  de  Leao  Pereira  was  again  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  and  assumed  charge  of  his  see  in  1574.  He 
died  on  15th  August  1576. 

(5)  Dom  Fr.  Henrique  de  Tavora,  bishop  of  Cochin,  having 
been  transferred  to  Goa  in  1578,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
preceding  archbishop,  governed  the  diocese  for  three  years. 
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(6)  Dom  Fr.  Vicente  da  Fonseca  came  as  archbishop  of  Goa 
in  1580,  and  died  six  years  later,  on  his  return  voyage  to  Portugal. 

(7)  Dom  Fr.  Matheus  de  Medina,  bishop  of  Cochin,  was 
transferred  to  Goa  in  1588,  and  resigned  his  office  in  1592. 

(8)  Dom  Fr.  Andre  de  Santa  Maria,  also  bishop  of  Cochin, 
was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  diocese  in  1593, 
which  he  held  till  1595. 

(9)  Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa  and  first 
Primate  of  the  East,  assumed  charge  of  his  diocese  in  1595,  and 
g-overned  till  1610,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal,  entrusting 
the  administration  of  the  see  of  Goa  to  one  of  his  coadjutors, 
Dom  Fr.  Domingos  de  Trindade,  bishop  of  Sale,  who  held  the 
office  till  his  death  on  30th  December  1612. 

(10)  Dom  Fr.  Christovao  de  Sa  e Lisboa,  bishop  of  Malacca, 
was  transferred  to  Goa  in  1616,  and  governed  till  his  death  on 
31st  March  1622. 

(11)  Dom  Fr.  Sebastiao  de  S.  Pedro  governed  as  bishop 
of  Meliapur  from  1623  to  1625,  when  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishojD  of  Goa.  On  his  death  on  7th  November  1629  the  chapter 
assumed  the  government  of  the  diocese,  and  delegated  its 
functions  at  first  to  the  dean,  Goncalo  Velloso,  and  afterwards 
to  Dom  Fr.  Joao  de  Rocha,  bishop  of  Hierapolis. 

(12)  Dom  Fr.  Miguel  Rangel,  of  Cochin,  took  charge  of 
the  diocese  in  1634,  and  governed  it  for  some  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Dom  Fr.  Manuel  Telles  de  Brito,  the 
newly  appointed  archbishop  of  Goa,  on  his  voyage  to  India. 

(13)  Dom  Fr.  Francisco  dos  Martvres,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
took  charge  of  his  diocese  on  21st  October  1636.  After  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  25th  November  1652,  the  see  of  Goa 
remained  vacant  for  twenty-two  years.  Dom  Fr.  Christovao  da 
Silveira  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Goa  in  1672,  but  died  on 
his  voyage  to  India. 

(14)  Dom  Fr.  Antonio  de  Brandao,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
arrived  on  24th  September  1675,  and  died  on  6th  July  1678. 

(15)  Dom  Manuel  de  Souza  e Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
governed  his  diocese  from  20th  September  1681  to  31st  January 
1684. 
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(16)  Dom  Alberto  de  Silva,  archbishop  of  Goa,  arrived  in 
India  on  24th  September  1687,  and  governed  the  diocese  till 
18th  April  1688. 

(17)  Dom  Fr.  Pedro  de  Silva,  bishop  of  Cochin,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Goa  in  1689,  and  continued  to  govern  the  see  till 
]5th  March  1691. 

(18)  Dom  Fr.~  Agostinho  de  Annunciacao,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
arrived  on  1691  and  died  on  6th  July  1713. 

(19)  Dom  Sebastiao  de  Andrade  Pcssanha,  archbishop  of 
Goa,  governed  his  see  from  24th  September  1716  to  25th 
January  1721,  when  he  resigned  his  pest. 

(20)  Dom  Ignacio  de  Santa  Thereza,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
governed  his  diocese  from  1721  to  1739,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  bishopric  of  Algarve,  in  Portugal.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  bishop  of  Macao,  Dom  Fr.  Eugenio  Trigueiros, 
who  died  on  his  way  to  Goa. 

(21)  Dom  Clemente  Jose,  bishop  of  Cochin,  took  charge  of 
the  diocese  after  the  death  of  the  foregoing’,  and  governed  it 
till  1742. 

(22)  Dom  Francisco  Vasconcellos,  bishop  of  Cochin,  suc- 
ceeded on  20th  December  1742,  and  governed  the  diocese  till 
his  death  on  30th  March  1743. 

(23)  Dom  Fr.  Lourenco  de  Santa  Maria,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
governed  his  see  from  1744  to  1750. 

(24)  Dom  Antonio  Taveira  da  Neiva  Brum  da  Silveira, 
archbishop  of  Goa,  arrived  23rd  September  1750,  and  govern- 
ed till  4th  March  1775. 

(25)  Dom  Francisco  da  Assumpcao  e Brito,  archbishop  of 
Goa,  took  charge  of  his  diocese  in  March  1775,  and  governed  it 
till  5th  February  1780. 

(26)  Dom  Fr.  Manoel  de  Santa  Catharina,  at  first  governor 
of  the  archbishopric,  and  subsequently  archbishop  of  Goa,  took 
charge  of  his  diocese  in  February  1780,  and  died  in  February 
1812. 

(2*)  Dom  Fr.  Mauoel  de  Sao  Galdino,  archbishop  of  Goa, 
governed  his  see  from  18th  February  1812  to  15th  July  1831. 
After  his  death  the  chapter,  sede  vaccmte,  appointed  succes- 
10  sr 
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sively  four  vicars-capitular,  one  of  them  being  Dom  Antonio 
Feleciano  de  Santa  Rita  Carvalho,  who  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop, but  was  not  consecrated. 

(28)  Dom  Jose  Maria  de  Silva  Torres,  arch  bishop  of  Goa, 
took  charge  of  his  diocese  on  7th  March  1844,  and  governed  it 
till  26th  March  1849,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal.  For 
thirteen  years  the  see  of  Goa  remained  vacant,  being  governed 
by  vicars-capitular,  one  of  them  being  Dom  Joaquim  de  Santa 
Rita  Botelho,  who  held  the  office  for  a long  time. 

(29)  Dom  Joao  Chrysostomo  d’ Amorim  e Pessoa,  archbishop 
of  Goa,  arrived  on  3rd  January  1863,  and  returned  to  Portugal 
on  5tli  February  1869;  he  did  not,  however,  resign  his  office 
till  1874. 

(30)  Dom  Ayres  de  Ornellas  e Vasconcellos  is  the  present 
archbishop;  he  arrived  in  Goa  on  27th  December  1875. 
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CHAPTER  VII- 


JUDICIAL  ADMINISTRATION — CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION — 
MUNICIPALITIES — REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Judicial  Administration.  —The  administration  of  justice 
in  Goa  has,  since  the  conquest,  been  mainly  regulated  according 
to  the  laws  obtaining  in  Portugal,  but  in  certain  respects 
modifications  have  been  introduced  to  suit  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
Hindus,  whose  usages  were  codified,  for  the  first  time,  in  1526. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Portuguese  rule,  justice  was  dis- 
pensed by  a judicial  functionary  called  the  Ouvidor  Gera, l, 
who  exercised  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  settle- 
ment. In  1544  a High  Court,  presided  over  by  a Chancellor, 
was  organized  under  the  appellation  of  the  Relcifao  das  Indias, 
having  its  seat  in  Goa,  but  its  jurisdiction  extending  over  all 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East.  Subsequently  several 
alterations  were  effected  in  its  constitution,  the  chief  among 
them  relating  to  the  number  of  the  judges,  which  in  1587 
amounted  to  ten,  in  1628  to  five,  and  in  1748  to  six.  It  continued 
in  existence  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  having  been  abo- 
lished in  1774,  when  again  the  Ouvidor  Qeral  was  solely  invested 
with  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  and  exercised  by  this  defunct 
tribunal.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  was  empower- 
i ed  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  judges  in  the 
districts  of  the  Velnas  Conquistas,  who  were  called  ouvidor es. 
In  1763  the  Novas  Conquistas  were  placed  under  an  officer 
invested  with  judicial  powers  called  Intendente  Geral  das  Novas 
j Conquistas  (Intendent  General  of  the  New  Conquests).  This 
arrangement  came  to  a close  in  1778,  and  was  superseded  by 
the  aforesaid  High  Court.  This  tribunal  was  completely  re- 
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organized  in  1837.,  previous  to  which  it  was  twice  closed  tem- 
porarily, on  ttie  first  occasion  its  place  liaving  been  taken  by  a 
Bench  called  Junta  da  Justica,  which  lasted  from  1822  to  1827, 
and  on  the  second  by  a court  called  Tribunal  da  segunda 
instancia , which  continued  for  only  two  years,  from  1835  to 
1837. 

At  present  Goa  with  its  dependencies  in  India,  viz.  Daman 
and  Diu,  and  with  Mozambique,  Macao,  and  Timor,  consti- 
tutes, for  judicial  purposes,  but  one  district.  This  district  is 
divided  into  comarcas,  which  are  subdivided  into-  julgados , 
and  these  again  into  freguesias  or  parishes. 

Each  parish  is  superintended  by  a justice  of  the  peace, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  arbitrate  between  litigants  in  civil  suits, 
except  those  affecting  the  interests  of  minors,  lunatics,  idiots, 
etc.,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  mortmain.  It  is  also  incum- 
bent on  this  functionary  to  institute  preliminary  inquiries  into 
criminal  matters  previous  to  their  submission  for  trial  before 
the  competent  judicial  authorities,  to  try  municipal  offences,  and 
decide  petty  suits  not  exceeding  in  amount  or  value  2500  reis 
fortes,  or  a little  above  12s.  Against  his  decision  an  appeal  lies 
to  the  court  of  a judge  of  higher  jurisdiction  called  Juiz 
ordinario.  The  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  is  honorary. 

In  every  julgado  there  is  one  Juiz  ordinario,  with  an  establish- 
ment consisting  of  a sub-delegate  of  the  Attorney  General, 
two  clerks,  two  or  more  bailiffs,  and  a translator  or  interpreter. 
All  these  officials  are  paid  by  Government  and  are  besides 
entitled  to  fees,  except  the  clerks,  who  receive  no  fixed  com- 
pensation from  the  public  treasury,  but  only  certain  fees 
sanctioned  by  law. 

The  Juiz  ordinario  holds  his  sittings  twice  a week  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  such  civil  and  criminal  cases  as  are 
within  his  jurisdiction.  The  former  are  chiefly  suits  concern- 
ing landed  property  not  exceeding  the  value  of  8000  reis 
(£2),  or  moveable  property  of  not  more  than  12,000  reis  (£3), 
and  the  latter  relate  to  offences  for  which  no  higher  punishment 
can  be  awarded  than  a fine  of  3000  reis  (15s.)  or  three  days5 
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rigorous  imprisonment.  Against  these  decisions  no  appeal 
lies  to  any  tribunal.  In  almost  all  other  cases  this  officer  can- 
not exercise  judicial  functions  beyond  making’  certain  prelimi- 
nary investigations  in  regard  to  those  cases  which  are  heard 
by  a Juiz  de  direito,  who,  besides  his  own  duties, — which  will 
be  specified  below, — hears  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  a 
judge  of  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

The  rank  of  Juiz  de  direito  is  identical  with  that  of  District 
Judge  in  British  India.  He  is  placed  in  charge  of  a comar  ca, 
and  has  a staff  composed  of  a delegate  of  the  Attorney  General, 
three  clerks,  one  interpreter  and  translator,  an  accountant, 
and  four  or  five  bailiffs,  all  of  whom,  except  the  clerks  and 
accountant,  receive,  in  addition  to  certain  fees,  fixed  salaries. 
A judge  of  this  class  exercises  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  in  matters  both  civil  and  criminal.  He  holds  his 
ordinary  sittings  twice  a week,  and  extraordinary,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  on  any  day.  He  has,  moreover,  to  go  on  circuit 
annually  to  the  julgados,  where  he  receives  and  hears  com- 
plaints against  the  judicial  functionaries-  subordinate  to  him, 
examines  their  proceedings,  and  registers  and  sometimes  tries 
those  suits  within  his  competence  which  may  not  have  been 
submitted  to  his  tribunal  by  the  judges  of  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. His  decision  in  suits  relating  to  landed  property  ex- 
ceeding in  value  £10,  and  moveable  property  above  £15, 
may  be  appealed  against  in  the  High  Court  of  Goa.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  j id  g ado  where  the  seat  of  his  tribunal  is  fixed, 
this  officer  exercises  the  functions  both  of  a judge  of  ordinary 
jurisdiction  and  a district  judge  (Juiz  de  direito),  but  in  other 
places  within  the  comarca  over  which  he  presides  he  performs 
the  duties  proper  to  his  office. 

The  supervision  over  the  above  judges  is  entrusted  to  a 
High  Court  ( Tribunal  da  Relacdo)  which  is  located  at  Nova 
Goa,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  called  Relacdo  de  Nova 
Goa.  This  court  consists  of  the  chief  justice  ( Presidente ) and 
three  puisne  judges,  with  a staff  consisting  of  an  attorney 
general,  an  assistant,  a registrar,  two  assistant  registrars,  an 
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accountant,  and  two  bailiffs,  all  drawing  salaries  from  tlie 
public  treasury  besides  certain  perquisites. 

The  High  Court  has  jurisdiction,  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, in  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  and  is  invested 
with  appellate  powers.  Its  decisions  are  final  in  all  suits 
except  those  relating  to  immoveable  property  exceeding  in 
value  £150,  and  moveable  property  above  £250,  in  which  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Portugal. 

Besides  the  High  Court,  there  are  in  Goa  three  courts  of 
the  Jtiiz  de  direito,  established  in  the  three  comcirccis  of  the 
Ilhas,  Bardez,  and  Salsette.  The  Ilhas  are  divided  into  two 
jidgcidos — those  of  Pangim  and  Ponda;  Bardez  into  four — the 
first  of  Mapuca,  the  chief  town  of  the  comarca,  the  second  of 
Calangute,  the  third  of  Pernem,  and  the  fourth  of  Bicholim  ; 
and  Salsette  into  three — those  of  Margao,  Chinchinim  and 
Quepem. 

The  offices  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  and  of  District 
Judges  are  filled  by  Europeans,  and  those  of  Judges  of  the 
julgados  by  natives. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  £416-13-4,  of  each 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the  Attorney  General  £312-10-0, 
of  the  District  Judges  £260-8-4,  and  of  a Juiz  do  julgado,  or 
Subordinate  Judge,  £58-6-8. 

The  total  sum  spent  on  judicial  administration  amounted 
in  1873-74  to  £5551-16-0. 

In  1874  there  were  in  the  High  Court  167  civil  and  164 
criminal  cases,  total  331. 

Civil  Administration. — After  the  discovery  of  the  new 
route  to  India,  the  Portuguese  entered  on  a career  of  conquest 
by  subjugating  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  thus  gradually 
established  an  empire  comprising  a great  number  of  the  most 
important  towns  and  commercial  ports,  from  Sofala  to  Ormuz, 
and  from  Cambay  to  China.  The  whole  of  this  vast  empire, 
of  which  Goa  was  the  metropolis,  was  subject  to  one  chief 
authority,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy  or  Governor.  Under  his 
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supervision  were  placed  five  governors;  who  ruled  over  Mo- 
zambique; Malacca;  Ormuz,  Muscat  and  Ceylon;  besides  the 
captains  of  several  fortresses  exercising,  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions;  civil  and  military  authority.  The  Viceroy; 
whose  tenure  of  office  was  generally  limited  to  three  years;  was 
invested  with  almost  absolute  powers,  and  had  the  entire 
control  of  all  branches  of  the  administration.  In  military, 
naval,  and  civil  affairs  his  authority  was  held  supreme;  in 
civil  suits  his  court  was  of  final  resort,  and  in  criminal  matters 
his  power  extended  even  to  the  passing  of  capital  sentences, 
except  in  the  case  of  Portuguese  noblemen,  whom  he  could 
not  order  to  be  executed  without  the  royal  sanction.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  government  by  two  councils,  the  one  called 
the  “ Council  of  the  State/’  and  the  other  the  “ Council  of 
Three  Estates.”  The  former,  composed  of  the  highest  func- 
tionaries, was  intended  to  act,  in  certain  respects,  as  a check 
on  the  Viceroy,  but  practically  its  action  was  hampered  by 
his  influence.  The  latter  was  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  three  principal  classes,  viz.  civil,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, and  amongst  other  functions  it  had  the  power,  which 
appears  to  have  been  seldom  exercised,  of  selecting  an  interim 
Governor  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Viceroy  and  in  default 
of  a person  previously  appointed  by  a royal  patent. 

About  the  year  1570  the  empire  had  attained  the  climax  of 
its  grandeur,  and  owing  to  its  expansion  was  divided  into 
three  governments,  one  of  which  extended  from  Cape  Guardafui 
to  Ceylon,  the  second  from  Pegu  to  China,  and  the  third  embraced 
the  territories  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  first 
of  these  was  immediately  under  the  Viceroy,  and  the  other  two 
under  separate  governors;  but  this  arrangement  prevailed  only 
for  a short  time,  and  the  Viceroy  reassumed  the  government 
of  the  whole  empire.  In  course  of  time  a great  portion  of 
this  empire  was  wrested  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1752  the  province  of  Mozambique  became  a direct 
dependency  of  the  Crown.  In  1844  Macao  and  Timor  also 
severed  their  connection  with  Goa,  thus  leaving  only  Daman 
and  Diu  subordinate  to  it.  Many  reforms  were  also  intro- 
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introduced  successively  in  tlie  administration  of  Goa;  wliile  the 
title  of  the  Viceroy,  which  was  once  changed  into  that  of  Captain 
General,  was  soon  altered  to  Governor  General.  Since  1821  the 
State  of  Portuguese  India  has  been  enjoying  the  same  political 
rights  as  the  mother- country,  and  has  been  represented  in  the 
Cortes  by  deputies,  many  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  place. 

At  present  Goa  is  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese empire,  and  with  Daman  and  Diu  forms  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  one  province.  This  province  is  subject  to  a 
Governor  General,  who  is  appointed  directly  by  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  holds  his  office  for  five  years.  Besides  his  ordi- 
nary functions,  he  is  invested  with  the  highest  military 
authority  in  the  province.  His  personal  staff  consists  chiefly 
of  two  Aides-de-camp  and  a Secretary,  styled  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  Governor  General  of  Portuguese  India,  and  likewise 
appointed  by  the  King.  Though  the  chief  executive  functionary, 
the  Governor  General  cannot,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
impose  new  taxes  or  abolish  the  existing  ones,  contract  loans, 
create  new  appointments  or  reduce  the  old  ones,  retrench 
salaries,  or  even  incur  any  expenses  not  sanctioned  by  law. 
Nor  can  he,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  leave  the  pi’ovinco 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Home  Government.  In 
the  administration  of  the  province  he  is  aided  by  a council 
composed  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  (or  in 
his  absence  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authority  exercising  his 
functions),  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  the  two  highest 
Military  Officers  in  Goa,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Junta  cla  Fazenda  Fublica  (Council  of  Public  Revenue), 
the  Health  Officer,  and  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Cham- 
ber or  Corporation  of  the  capital  ( Camara  Municipal  de 
Capital).  As  a rule,  all  the  members  give  their  opinions  and 
votes  in  every  matter  on  which  they  are  consulted  by  the 
Governor  General.  Besides  this,  there  are  three  other  councils 
called  Junta  Geral  da  Provincia  (General  Council  of  the 
Province),  Junta  da  Fazenda  Fublica  (Council  of  Public 
Revenue),  and  Conselho  de  Provincia  (another  Council  of  the 
Province).  The  first  is  composed  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
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the  Archbishop  or  his  substitute,  the  Attorney  General,  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Junta  da  Fazenda  Publica,  the  Director  of 
Public  Works,  the  Health  Officer,  a Professor  of  the  Medico- 
Surgical  School,  a Professor  of  the  Institute)  Professional , 
a Professor  of  the  Lyceum,  a Professor  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  a representative  of  each  of  the  municipal  corporations  of 
the  province.  This  Junta  discusses  and  decides  all  questions 
relating  to  public  works  and  the  expenses  necessary  for  their 
execution,  the  preservation  of  public  health,  the  establishment 
of  schools,  the  alteration  of  customs  duties,  etc.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Junta  passes  any  illegal  or  hasty  resolution,  the 
Governor  General  is  empowered  to  suspend  its  operation  pend- 
ing a reference  on  the  subject  to,  and  final  decision  by,  the 
Home  Government. 

The  second  consists  of  the  Governor  General  as  President, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  the  same  Council,  and 
the  Accountant  General.  This  Junta  exercises  a direct  and 
active  control  over  the  public  revenues,  making  the  requisite 
provision  for  their  proper  collection  and  expenditure  ; and  no 
payment  can  be  made  without  its  sanction. 

The  third  council  is  not  important,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
call  for  special  remark.  In  addition  to  the  above  machinery  of 
civil  administration,  there  are  subordinate  agencies  employed 
for  the  local  government  of  the  different  districts.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  agencies,  Goa  is  divided  into  Velhas  and  Novas 
Conquistas.  The  former  is  subdivided  into  three  districts 
( concelhos ),  viz.  the  Ilhas,  Salsette,  and  Bardez,  and  each  of 
these  again  into  parishes,  of  which  there  are  93  in  all.  Every 
district  has  a municipal  corporation,  and  is  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a functionary  called  Administrador  do  Goncelho. 
This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  General,  and  is 
entrusted  with  duties  of  an  administrative  character,  besides 
those  connected  with  the  public  safety  and*  health,  and  the 
due  collection  of  taxes  sanctioned  by  law.  Every  parish  has 
likewise  a minor  council  called  Junta  da  Paroehia,  and  has 
a magistrate  called  Begedor,  whose  duties  are  to  inspect  and 
11  9 
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direct  tlie  police  establishment  of  the  parish,  keep  a strict 
surveillance  over  liquor-shops,  gaming-houses,  etc.,  open  -wills 
and  testaments,  and  report  generally  every  important  occur- 
rence within  its  limits  to  the  Administrador,  to  whom  he  is 
subordinate. 

Similarly  in  each  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  the  Novas 
Conquistas  are  subdivided,  there  is  an  officer  called  Administra- 
dor Fiscal,  who  combines  the  duties  usually  performed  by 
the  Administrador  do  Goncelho  with  those  of  the  Administrador 
das  Communidades.  The  functions  of  a Begedor  are  here  exer- 
cised by  a village  Kulkarni.  Of  the  abovenamed  four  divisions 
the  first  consists  of  Pernem ; the  second  of  Sanquelim  or  Safari 
and  Bicholim ; the  third  of  Ponda  and  Embarbacem  ; the  fourth 
of  Astagrar,  Balli,  Chandrovadi,  Cacora  and  Canacona,  with 
Cabo  de  Rama.  Each  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Velhas  and 
Novas  Conquistas  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  province. 

The  offices  of  Governor,  Chief  Secretary,  Attorney  General, 
and  some  other  important  functionaries  are  almost  invariably 
filled  by  Europeans,  while  those  of  Administrador  do  Goncelho 
and  Begedor  are  held  by  natives. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  Governor  is  £1,250,  and  that  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  £305-11-1^. 

The  total  expenditure  for  administrative  purposes  was  in 
1873-74  £27,069-2-0. 

Muncipalities. — As  stated  above,  there  are  three  muni- 
cipalities, the  chief  being  that  of  the  Ilhas.  The  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  this  in  1874-75  were  estimated  at  £1232-15-0. 

Revenue. — The  total  revenue  of  the  State  in  1873-74  was 
£112,473-18-10,  and  the  expenditure  £110,059-15-2.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  are  tithes  on  rice,  cocoanuts,  and  salt; 
customs  and  postal  dues ; seal  and  stamp  duties ; tobacco 
licenses  ; licenses  on  liquor  shops,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 


HISTORY— LIST  OF  THE  VICEROYS  AND  GOVERNORS. 

History- — The  ancient  history  of  Goa  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. The  accounts  handed  down  by  the  Puranas  teem  with 
legendary  tales  on  which  little  historical  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions  lately  deciphered,  however,  show 
that  Goa  had  long  been  the  metropolis  of  a vast  kingdom  under 
the  sway  of  the  Kadambas,  whose  first  king,  Trilockana- 
kadamba,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  have  flourished 
in  Kali  Yuga  2601,  or  about  b.c.  500.  This  dynasty  con- 
tinued to  rule  there  till  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century, 
when  Goa  became  subject  to  the  Yadavas  of  Devagiri.  In 
1312  it  fell  for  the  first  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Muham- 
madans, who  were,  however,  compelled  to  evacuate  it  in  1370, 
on  their  defeat  by  Vidyaranya  Madhava,  the  prime  minister 
of  Harihara  of  Vijayanagara,  under  whose  successors  it  re- 
mained for  about  one  hundred  years.  In  1469  it  was  con- 
quered by  Muhammad  Gawan,  the  general  and  vizier  of  Muham- 
mad II.,  the  13th  Bahmani  king  of  the  Dakhan,  and  incorpora- 
ted into  the  dominions  of  that  sovereign.  After  the  downfall  of 
this  house,  Goa  became  subject  to  the  Adil  Shahi  dynasty, 
reigning  at  Bijapur,  about  the  time  that  Yasco  de  Gama  landed 
at  Calicut  in  1498.  This  family  retained  possession  of  the  city 
till  the  17th  February  1510,  when  it  wras  captured  by  Alfonso 
d; Albuquerque.  But  shortly  afterwards  Yusuf  Adil  Shah, 
king  of  Bijapur,  marched  against  the  place  with  a consider- 
able force,  and  retook  it  on  the  23rd  May  of  the  same  year. 
Beinforced,  however,  by  the  large  armament  that  opportunely 
arrived  from  Portugal  about  this  time  on  the  coast  of  India, 
Albuquerque  hastened  back  to  Goa  with  the  Portuguese  fleet, 


and  conquered  tlie  city  a second  time,  after  a sanguinary  con- 
test, on  the  25tli  November.  Immediately  after  this  event,  he 
occupied  himself  in  fortifying  the  place,  embellishing  the  city, 
and  establishing  there  the  Portuguese  rule  on  a firm  basis.  From 
this  time  Goa  began  rapidly  to  rise  in  importance,  and  eventu- 
ally became  the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the 
East,  which  is  said  to  have  been  about  4000  leagues  in  extent. 
In  1543,  during  the  governorship  of  Martim  Affonso,  who 
came  to  India  along  with  the  celebrated  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
the  two  important  provinces  or  m ah  ah  of  Salsette  and  Bardez 
were  ceded  to  the  Portuguese  by  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  who 
however,  not  long  afterwards  attempted  to  recover  them,  but, 
being  foiled  in  his  endeavours  by  the  intrepidity  of  Dom  Joao 
de  Castro,  had  to  abandon  the  project.  To  guard  against  any 
future  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Muhammadans,  a scheme  was 
formed  to  protect  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Goa  by 
means  of  a long  wall,  but  before  it  was  realized  Ali  Adil  Shah 
had  marched  against  the  city  with  an  overwhelming  force  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  and  laid  siege  to  it,  in  1570  ; so  bravely 
and  effectively,  however,  was  it  defended  by  the  little  band 
within,  under  the  Viceroy,  Dom  Luiz  de  Athaide,  that  the  Muham- 
madan army,  greatly  thinned  in  numbers,  retreated  precipi- 
tately after  a tedious  siege  of  ten  months5  duration.  This  gallant 
defence  of  Goa,  and  the  other  important  successes  gained  by 
the  Portuguese  over  their  foes  in  other  parts  of  India,  contri- 
buted to  raise  considerably  their  reputation  as  a military 
people,  and  to  deter  their  enemies  from  attempting  to  attack 
their  possessions.  But  about  this  period  they  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  appearance,  on  the  coast  of  India,  of  a new 
and  very  formidable  enemy.  The  Dutch,  having  shaken  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  assumed  a warlike  attitude  towards  them  ou 
account  of  their  connexion  with  that  country,  and  began  to  annoy 
them  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Having  come  over  to  India 
with  a large  armament,  this  people  blockaded  Goa  in  1003, 
but  soon  withdrew  from  the  place.  In  other  parts,  however, 
they  were  more  successful,  wresting  from  the  Portuguese 
several  of  their  important  possessions.  These  losses,  together 
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with  the  constant  attacks  to  which  the  latter  were  exposed 
from  the  enemy,  tended  in  a great  measure  to  paratyze 
their  once  flourishing’  trade  in  the  East,  and  from  this  time 
Goa  began  rapidly  to  decline.  During  the  administration 
of  the  Count  of  Alvor,  this  settlement  was  visited  in  1683 
by  the  predatory  hordes  of  the  Marathas,  but  was,  it  is  believed, 
preserved  from  falling  into  their  hands  by  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Subsequently  the  Bhohsles,  from  the  Savantvadi  State, 
invaded  the  territory,  and  though  at  the  outset  partially 
successful  they  were  eventually  defeated  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  took  from  them  the  islands  of  Corjuem  and  Panelem, 
and  destroyed  their  fortress  at  Bicholim,  besides  inflicting 
on  them  other  serious  losses.  To  defend  the  place  against 
the  future  inroads  of  these  troublesome  neighbours,  the  Viceroys 
who  then  governed  the  state  built  a fortress  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bardez,  and  another  at  Chapora,  between  the  years 
1712  and  1717.  Notwithstanding  these  defensive  measures, 
the  Bhohsles  continued  to  harass  Goa  by  their  frequent  in- 
roads, but  the  Viceroy  Joao  de  Saldanha  da  Gama  success- 
fully repelled  their  attacks,  conquering  from  Phond  Savant 
the  fortress  of  Bicholim,  which  was,  however,  offered  to 
his  son  Nag  Savant,  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father. 
During  the  administration  of  the  Count  of  Sandomil,  which 
commenced  in  1732  and  ended  in  1741,  the  Portuguese 
became  once  more  involved  in  a war  with  the  Marathas,  and  lost 
some  of  their  most  important  possessions  towards  the  north 
of  Goa.  In  the  same  year  (1741)  the  latter  renewed  hostili- 
ties, and  invaded  the  peninsulas  of  Salsette  and  Bardez, 
threatening  the  city  of  Goa  itself,  with  a powerful  body  of 
horse.  At  the  same  time  the  Bhohsles,  seeing  the  Portuguese 
thus  hard  pressed,  availed  themselves  of  their  critical  situation 
to  overrun  their  settlement.  While  these  things  were  going 
on,  a new  Viceroy  arrived  in  Goa,  the  Marquis  of  Lourigal^ 
bringing  with  him  from  Europe  a reinforcement  of  twelve 
thousand  men.  VTith  this  army  he  encountered  and  overthrew 
the  Marathas  at  Bardez  with  great  slaughter,  captured  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Ponda  and  other  minor  forts,  and  com- 
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pelled  tliem  to  retire  from  Goa.  He  then  marched  against  the 
Bhohsles,  and  after  a crushing  defeat  forced  them  to  sue  for 
peace,  making  their  Chief,  Khem  Savant,  a tributary  of  the 
Portuguese.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the  Bhohsles 
renewed  hostilities,  but  were  on  this  occasion  also  overthrown 
by  the  Marquis  of  Castello  Novo,  who  conquered  Alorna 
(whence  his  later  title),  Tiracol,  Neutim,  Rarim  and  San- 
quelim  or  Safari.  In  1750  the  Marathas  and  Bhohsles  jointly 
attacked  the  fortress  of  Neutim,  which  they  closely  invested 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Tavora, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  place  with  all  the  available  force 
at  his  disposal,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege;  after 
which  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  king  of  Sunda, — who,  like 
the  Bhohsles,  was  continually  annoying  and  ravaging  the  settle- 
ment of  Goa, — and  captured  the  fortress  ofPiro  (Sadashivgaclh). 
His  successor,  the  Count  of  Alva,  prosecuted  successfully  for  a 
time  the  war  against  the  Marathas,  but  eventually  lost  Rarim 
and  Neutim,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  one  of  the  fort- 
resses which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These 
reverses  of  the  Portuguese  would  most  probably  have  been 
followed  by  others,  had  not  the  Marathas  become  by  this  time 
involved  in  a war  with  another  people,  which  necessi- 
tated the  withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Goa.  About  this 
period  the  Court  of  Lisbon  sent  peremptory  orders  to  the 
Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Ega,  to  restore  the  fortresses  of  Piro  and 
Ximpemto  the  king  of  Sunda,  and  of  Bicholim,  Sanquelim,  and 
Alorna  to  Khem  Savant  II.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
former  allowed  the  Portuguese  to  possess  themselves  of  Ponda, 
with  the  adjacent  territory  of  Zambaulim,  Cabo  de  Rama,  and 
Canacona,  during  the  time  that  his  dominions  were  invaded 
by  Haidar  Ali.  After  some  years  of  repose,  Khem  Savant 
again  attempted  to  disturb  the  Portuguese,  but,  being  defeated, 
had  to  surrender  to  them  Bicholim,  Sanquelim  or  Safari,  Alorna, 
and  Pernem.  From  1794  to  1815  the  territory  of  Goa  and 
other  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  received  little  attention 
or  help  from  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  owing  to  various  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  invasion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  by 
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the  French.  To  protect  the  former,  however,  against  any  con- 
tingency,  an  English  auxiliary  force  was  allowed  to  garrison 
the  two  fortresses  commanding  its  port  till  the  general  peace 
in  Europe  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1 8 1 7 the  Viceroy,  the 
Count  of  Rio  Pardo,  repelled  the  inroads  of  the  predatory  forces 
from  the  Savantvadi  State,  capturing  the  fortresses  of  Uspa  and  - 
Rarim.  This  Governor  was,  however,  deposed  in  consequence  of 
a revolution  which  took  place  in  1821,  in  which  year  a constitu- 
tional system  of  government  was  proclaimed  in  Goa.  In  1835  a 
native  of  the  place,  named  Bernardo  Peres  da  Silva,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  or  Prefect  of  the  Portuguese  State  of  India 
by  Dona  Maria  II.,  in  return  for  his  loyalty  and  adherence  to 
the  house  of  Braganza  during  the  usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel. 
But  his  reforms  in  Goa  during  the  seventeen  days  of  his 
government  provoked  a disturbance,  fomented  by  his  adver- 
saries, which  ended  in  much  bloodshed  and  his  own  flight 
to  Bombay.  For  about  sixteen  years  after  this  event  Goa, 
except  a military  rebellion  in  1842,  was  undisturbed  either  by 
external  foes  or  intei-nal  dissensions.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pestana,  however,  the  insurrection  at  Savantvadi, 
and  the  shelter  afforded  in  Goa  to  the  rebels  who  had  fled 
thither,  threatened  at  first  to  bring  about  a rupture  between 
the  governments  of  Bombay  and  Goa.  But,  owing  to 
the  prudence  of  both  governments,  their  differences  were  in  a 
short  time  satisfactorily  settled.  In  1852  the  Ranes  of  Safari, 
headed  by  Dipu  or  Dipaji,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  which 
was  quelled  with  difficulty  after  an  obstinate  and  protracted 
resistance.  In  1871  a rebellion  of  the  military  force  at  Goa 
broke  out,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
grant  their  exorbitant  demands.  To  suppress  this  insurrection 
the  Court  of  Lisbon  despatched  a reinforcement,  accompanied 
by  the  King’s  own  brother,  Dom  Augusto.  On  the  restoration 
of  peace  the  regiments  that  had  revolted  were  disbanded. 

List  of  Viceroys  and  Governors. — During-  the  Portu- 
guese ascendancy  in  the  East  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  dis- 
played much  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  characteristic  of 
Oriental  courts.  The  first  title  was,  comparatively  speak- 
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mg,  conferred  on  a few  of  those  sent  to  Goa,  as  a mark  of 
special  favour  from  the  King,  while  the  other  was  more  general. 
Both  of  these  were  changed  in  1774  into  that  of  Captain  Gene- 
ral,  but  soon  afterwards  were  restored.  They  were  finally 
replaced  by  that  of  Governor  General,  which  is  still  in  use.  At 
first  on  the  death  or  in  the  absence  of  a Viceroy  or  Governor 
the  administration  of  the  State  vested  generally  in  the  persons 
mentioned  in  a royal  patent  called  Via  cle  Successao,  or  f The 
Way  or  Patent  of  Succession/  but  nowadays  it  devolves  on  a 
Council  composed  of  the  chief  functionaries  of  the  country.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  Viceroys,  Governors,  &c.,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  date  : — 

1.  Dom  Francisco  de  Almeida,  the  first  Viceroy,  left  Lisbon 
on  25th  March  1505,  arrived  in  India  on  12th  September  fol- 
lowing, and  after  four  years  of  administration  was  murdered 
on  his  return  voyage  by  some  negroes  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  1st  of  March  1510. 

2.  Affonso  de  Albuquerque  succeeded  the  preceding  Vice- 
roy, with  the  title  of  Governor,  towards  the  end  of  October  of 
the  year  1509,  and  on  his  return  from  Ormuz  died  in  the 
harbour  of  Goa  on  16th  December  1515. 

3.  Lopo  Soares  de  Albergaria  succeeded  Albuquerque  on 
8th  September  1515,  and  returned  to  Portugal  on  20th  January 
1519. 

4.  Diogo  Lopes  de  Siqueira,  the  next  Governor,  arrived  in 
Goa  on  8th  September  1518,  and  remained  there  till  22nd 
January  1522. 

5.  Dom  Duarte  de  Menezes  took  charge  of  the  government 
in  January  1522,  and  left  Goa  for  Portugal  in  December 
1524. 

6.  Dom  Vasco  da  Gama,  Count  of  Vidigueira,  came  as 
2nd  Viceroy  in  September  1524,  and  died  in  Cochin  on  24th 
December  following. 

7.  Dom  Henrique  de  Menezes  assumed  the  government, 
according  to  a patent  of  succession,  on  17th  January  1525, 
and  continued  to  exercise  his  functions  till  his  death,  on  21st 
February  1526. 
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8.  Lopo  Yaz  tie  Sampaio  succeeded  the  foregoing1  in  virtue 
of  a royal  patent  of  succession,  and  governed  till  18th  Novem- 
ber 1529,  when  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  iu  chains. 

9.  Nuno  da  Cunha  left  Lisbon  on  18th  April,  arrived  in 
Goa  on  22nd  October,  and  took  charge  on  18th  November 
1529.  He  governed  till  14th  September  1538,  and  died  on 
his  voyage  back  to  Portugal. 

10.  Horn  Garcia  de  Noronha,  the  3rd  Viceroy,  arrived  in 
Goa  on  14th  September  1538,  and  died  on  3rd  April  1540. 

11.  Horn  Estevao  da  Gama,  son  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  suc- 
ceeded the  foregoing  by  a patent  of  succession,  and  governed 
till  6th  May  1542,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal. 

12.  Martini  Affonso  de  Souza  took  charge  on  the  day 
following  his  arrival  from  Portugal,  on  7th  May  1542.  His 
administration  lasted  till  10th  September  1545. 

13.  Dom  Joao  de  Castro,  who  came  out  as  Governor  on 
10th  September  1545,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Viceroy  in 
1547,  but  died  on  the  6th  June  of  the  following  year. 

14.  Garcia  de  Sa  assumed  the  government  in  virtue  of  a 
royal  patent  of  succession,  and  died  on  13th  June  1549. 

15.  Jorge  Cabral  also  took  charge  in  virtue  of  a similar 
patent,  and  governed  till  November  1550. 

16.  Dom  Affonso  de  Noronha,  the  5th  Viceroy,  arrived  in 
Cochin  in  November  1550,  and  took  charge  immediately.  His 
administration  lasted  till  23rd  September  1554. 

1 7.  Dom  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  the  6th  Viceroy,  arrived  in  Goa 
on  the  23rd  September  1554,  and  governed  till  the  16th  June 
1555,  when  he  died. 

18.  Francisco  Barreto  assumed  the  government  in  virtue  of 
a patent  of  succession,  and  ruled  till  8th  September  1558. 

19.  Dom  Constantino  de  Braganca,  the  7th  Viceroy,  came 
out  to  India  on  the  3rd  September  1558,  and  governed  till  7th 
September  1561. 

20.  Dom  Francisco  Coutinko,  Count  of  Eedondo,  the  8th 
Viceroy,  left  Portugal  on  15th  March,  arriving  in  Goa  on  7th 
September  1561.  He  died  on  the  19th  February  1564. 
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21.  Joao  de  Mendonga  governed  till  3rd  September  1564, 
in  pursuance  of  a patent  of  succession. 

22.  Dom  Antao  de  Noronha,  tlie  9tli  Viceroy,  arrived  in 
Goa  from  Portugal  on  3rd  September  1564,  and  governed  till 
lOtli  September  1568. 

23.  Dom  Luiz  de  Atbaide,  the  10th  Viceroy,  came  out  to 
India  and  assumed  tlie  government  on  tlie  above  date.  His 
administration  lasted  till  tlie  6tli  September  1571. 

24.  Dom  Antonio  de  Noronha,  the  lltli  Vicerojq  arrived 
in  Goa  from  Portugal  on  the  6th  September  1571 ; he  was 
relieved  of  his  office  on  9th  December  1573  by  a royal  letter. 

25.  Antonio  Moniz  Barreto  succeeded  the  above  on  the 
same  date,  and  governed  till  September  1576. 

26.  Dom  Diogo  de  Menezes  succeeded  the  foregoing  in 
virtue  of  a royal  patent  of  succession,  and  governed  till  31st 
August  1578. 

27.  Dom  Luiz  de  Athaide  came  out  to  India  a second 
time  as  Vicei’oy  on  the  31st  August  1578,  and  died  in  Goa 
on  the  10th  March  1581. 

28.  Fernao  Telles  de  Menezes  assumed  the  government 
after  the  death  of  the  above,  and  continued  in  power  till  17th. 
September  1581. 

29.  Dom  Francisco  Mascarenhas,  Count  of  Villa  da  Horta, 
was  the  13th  Viceroy.  He  arrived  in  Goa  on  16th  September 
1581,  and  governed  till  November  1584. 

30.  Dom  Duarte  de  Menezes,  Count  of  Tarouca,  the  14th 
Viceroy,  arrived  on  25th  October  1 584,  and  died  on  4th  May  1 588. 

31.  Manuel  de  Souza  Coutinho  assumed  the  government 
in  virtue  of  a patent  of  succession.  His  administration  lasted 
till  the  15th  May  1591. 

32.  Mathias  de  Albuquerque,  the  15th  Viceroy,  arrived  on 
the  15th  May  1591,  and  governed  till  25th  May  1597,  when 
he  returned  to  Portugal. 

33.  Dom  Francisco  da  Gama,  Count  of  Vidigueira,  and  grand- 
son of  Vasco  da  Gama,  arrived  on  22nd  May  1597,  and  took  charge 
immediately  afterwards.  His  administration  lasted  till  25th 
December  1600. 
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34.  Ayres  de  Saldanha,  the  17th  Viceroy,  came  out  to 
India  on  25th  December  1600,  and  governed  till  the  middle  ox 
January  1605. 

35.  Martim  Affonso  de  Castro,  the  18th  Viceroy,  arrived  in 
January  1605,  and  died  in  Malacca  on  3rd  June  1607. 

36.  Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  held 
the  reins  of  government,  in  virtue  of  a patent  of  succession, 
till  27th  May  1609. 

37.  Andre  Furtado  de  Mendonqa  governed  three  months 
and  eight  days,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal. 

38.  Ruy  Lonrenco  de  Tavora,  the  19th  Viceroy,  commenced 
his  administration  on  5th  September  1609,  which  continued 
till  about  the  close  of  1612. 

39.  Dom  Jeronimo  de  Azevedo,  the  20th  Viceroy,  assumed 
the  administration  of  the  State  on  the  15th  December  1612, 
and  governed  till  18th  November  1617. 

40.  Dom  Joao  Coutinho,  Count  of  Redondo  and  21st  Viceroy, 
took  charge  on  18th  November  1617,  and  died  on  10th  Novem- 
ber 1619. 

41.  Fernao  de  Albuquerque  succeeded  the  above,  in  virtue 
of  a patent  of  succession,  on  the  11th  November  1619.  His 
administration  terminated  on  the  19th  December  1622. 

42.  Dom  Francisco  da  Gama,  Count  of  Vidigueira,  came  out 
to  India  as  Viceroy  for  the  second  time  cn  19th  December 
1622.  His  goveimment  lasted  till  the  end  of  January  1627. 

43.  Dom  Fr.  Luiz  de  Brito,  Bishop  of  Meliapur,  succeeded 
the  above  as  Governor  by  a patent  of  succession,  and  died  on 
29th  July  1628.  After  his  death  the  affairs  of  the  State  were 
entrusted  to  a committee. 

44.  Dom  Miguel  de  Noronha,  Count  of  Linhares,  the  23rd 
Viceroy,  reached  Goa  on  21st  October  1629,  taking  charge 
on  the  next  day.  He  governed  till  8th  December  1635,  when 
he  l’eturned  to  Portugal. 

45.  Pero  da  Silva,  the  24th  Viceroy,  came  out  to  India 
on  8th  December  1635,  and  governed  till  24tli  June  1639. 

46.  Antonio  Telles  de  Menezes  assumed  charge  on  4th  Octo- 
ber 1639,  and  governed  till  21st  September  of  the  following  year. 
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47.  Joao  da  Silva  Tello  de  Menezes,  Count  of  Aveiras,  the 
25tli  Viceroy,  arrived  on  20th  September  1040,  and  governed 
till  1046. 

48.  Dom  Filippe  Mascarenhas,  the  26th  Viceroy,  took  charge 
in  Goa  on  30th  December  1640,  and  governed  till  31st  May 
1651.  Pending  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  a committee  was 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  State. 

49.  Dom  Vasco  Mascarenhas,  Count  of  Obidos,  came  out 
as  27th  Viceroy  on  3rd  September  1652;  he  was  deposed,  in 
consequence  of  a rebellion  which  took  place  on  22nd  October 
.1053,  the  government  having  been  usurped  by  Dom  Braz 
de  Castro,  who  fomented  and  headed  the  rebellion. 

50.  Dom  Rodrigo  Lobo  da  Silveira,  Count  of  Sarzedas, 
the  28th  Viceroy,  left  Lisbon  on  23rd  March,  and  arrived 
in  Goa  on  the  19th  August  1655.  He  died  on  3rd  January 
1656.  In  the  interval  between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of 
his  successor,  the  government  was  provisionally  entrusted  to 
several  persons. 

51.  Antonio  de  Mello  e Castro  came  out  to  India  at  first 
simply  as  Governor,  and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Viceroy.  He  governed  till  1666. 

52.  Joao  Nunes  da  Cunlia,  Count  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
30th  Viceroy,  arrived  in  India  on  the  11th  October  1666, 
and  died  on  6th  November  1668.  After  his  death  the  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  to  the  persons  appointed  in  the  patent  of 
succession. 

53.  Luis  de  Mendonea  Furtado  de  Albuquerque,  Count  of 
Lavradio,  31st  Viceroy,  arrived  in  Goa  on  the  20th  May  1671, 
and  took  charge  on  the  22nd.  His  government  lasted  till 
30th  October  1677. 

54.  Dom  Pedro  de  Almeida,  Count  of  Assumar,  came  as 
32nd  Viceroy  on  28th  October  1677,  and  left  Goa  on  27th 
January  1678,  having  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Mozambique, 
where  he  died  in  March  following.  In  his  absence  the  go- 
vernment was  entrusted  to  the  persons  appointed  by  a patent 
of  succession. 

55.  Francisco  de  Tavora,  Count  ofAlvdr,  33rd  Viceroy,  go- 
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verned  from  12tli  September  1681  to  3rd  December  1686,  leav- 
ing for  Portugal  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month. 

56.  Dom  Rodrigo  da  Costa  governed,  in  virtue  of  a royal 
patent,  from  1686  to  1690,  when  he  died. 

57.  Dom  Miguel  de  Almeida  held  the  reins  of  government, 
in  pursuance  also  of  a patent  of  succession,  from  June  1690  to 
January  1691,  when  he  died.  The  administration  devolved 
for  a time  on  the  nominees  of  a new  patent. 

58.  Dom  Pedro  Antonio  de  Noronha,  Count  of  Villa  Verde, 
came  as  34th  Viceroy  on  26th  May  1693,  and  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  government  till  20th  September  1698. 

59.  Antonio  Luiz  Goncalves  da  Camara  Coutinho,  35th 
Viceroy,  assumed  charge  on  20th  September  1698,  and  govern- 
ed till  17th  September  1701,  when  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  patent  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 

60.  Caetano  de  Mello  de  Castro,  36th  Viceroy,  governed 
from  2nd  October  1702  till  29th  October  1707,  when  he 
returned  to  Portugal. 

61.  DomRodrigo  da  Costa  succeeded  the  above  as  37th  Vice- 
roy on  the  same  date,  and  governed  till  21st  September  1712. 

62.  Arasco  Fernandes  Cesar  de  Menezes,  38th  Viceroy, 
arrived  in  Goa  on  16th  September  1 71 2,  and  took  charge  five  days 
afterwards.  Plis  government  lasted  till  13th  January  1717. 

63.  Dom  Sebastiao  d’Andrade  Pessanha,  Archbishop  of 
Goa,  became  Governor,  pursuant  to  a royal  patent,  on  13th 
January  1717,  continuing  as  such  till  16th  October  following. 

64.  Dom  Luiz  de  Menezes,  Count  of  Ericeira,  came  as  39th 
Viceroy  on  9th  October  1717,  and  took  charge  seven  days  after. 
His  government  lasted  till  14th  September  1720. 

65.  Francisco  Jose  de  Sampaio  e Castro,  40th  Viceroy, 
came  from  Lisbon  on  12th  September  1720,  and  assumed  the 
government  two  days  after.  He  died  on  13th  July  1723. 

66.  Dom  Christovao  de  Mello  was  Governor,  in  virtue  of  a 
royal  patent,  from  13th  July  to  3rd  September  1723,  when  the 
administration  devolved  on  the  nominees  of  a new  patent. 

67.  Joao  de  Saldanha  da  Gama,  the  41st  Viceroy,  was 
at  the  helm  of  the  State  from  28th  October  1 725  to  23rd  January 
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1732,  on  which  date  he  made  over  the  government  to  the 
persons  named  in  a royal  patent. 

68.  Dom  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  Connt  of  Sandomil,  42nd 
Viceroy,  directed  the  affairs  of  the  State  from  7th  October 
1732  to  18th  May  1 741,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal. 

69.  Dom  Luiz  de  Menezes,  Count  of  Ericeira,  and  after- 
wards first  Marquis  of  Lourical,  was  the  43rd  Viceroy,  and 
governed  from  18th  May  1741  to  12th  June  1742,  when  he 
died.  After  his  death  the  government  became  vested  in  the 
persons  named  in  a royal  patent. 

70.  Dom  Pedro  Miguel  de  Almeida  e Portugal,  Count  of 
Assumar,  and  first  Marquis  of  Castello  Novo,  and  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Alorna,  came  out  to  India  as  44th  Viceroy  on  24th 
September  1744,  and  returned  to  Portugal  on  27th  September 
1750. 

71.  Francisco  Assis,  Marquis  of  Tavora,  and  45tli  Viceroy, 
took  charge  on  his  arrival  in  Goa  on  27th  September  1750. 
He  returned  to  Portugal  on  18th  September  1754. 

72.  Dom  Luiz  Mascarenhas,  Count  of  Alva,  came  as  46tli 
Viceroy  on  18th  September  1754,  and  governed  till  28th  June 
1756,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  Marathas.  Pending  the 
arrival  of  his  successor,  the  government  was  entrusted  to  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  royal  patent. 

73.  Manoel  da  Saldanha  de  Albuquerque,  Count  of  Ega, 
was  appointed  4 7th  Viceroy,  and  assumed  the  government 
on  23rd  September  1756.  He  returned  to  Portugal,  giving- 
overcharge  of  the  administration  to  the  nominees  of  a royal  patent. 

74.  Dom  Joao  Jose  de  Mello  was  Governor  from  12th 
March  1768  to  10th  January  1774,  when  he  died. 

75.  Filippe  de  Valladares  Souto  Maior  was  at  the  head 
of  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  a patent  of  succession,  from  13th 
January  to  24th  September  1774. 

76.  Dom  Jose  Pedro  de  Camara,  Governor  and  Captain 
General,  took  charge  on  24th  September  1774,  and  governed 
till  26th  May  1779,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal. 

77.  Dom  Frederico  Guilherme  de  Souza  took  charge  on 
26th  May  1779,  and  remained  in  office  till  3rd  November  1786. 
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78.  Francisco  da  Cunlia  e Menezes  succeeded  as  Governor 
and  Captain  General  on  the  last  mentioned  date,  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  State  till  22nd  May  1794. 

79.  Francisco  Antonio  da  Yeiga  Cabral,  at  first  Commander 
in-Chief  of  the  Goa  Army,  took  charge  of  the  government  of  the 
State  on  22nd  May  1794,  and  continued  in  office  till  30th  May 
1807.  He  was  subsequently  created  Viscount  of  Mirandella. 

80.  Bernardo  Jose  de  Lorena,  Count  of  Sarzedas,  came 
as  48th  Viceroy,  and  took  charge  on  the  above  date.  He 
governed  till  29th  November  1816. 

81 . Dom  Diogo  de  Souza,  Count  of  Rio  Pardo,  49tli  Viceroy, 
entered  in  office  on  29th  November  1816,  and  wras  deposed  in 
consequence  of  a military  rebellion  on  16th  September  1821. 
After  his  deposition,  two  provisional  committees  were  successive- 
ly entrusted  with  the  administration  till  1 8th  November  1822. 

82.  Dom  Manoel  de  Camara,  50th  Viceroy,  governed  from 
the  last  mentioned  date  till  16th  November  1825,  when  he 
died.  The  administration  consequently  devolved  on  a com- 
mittee presided  over  by  the  Archbishop. 

83.  Dom  Manoel  de  Portugal  e Castro,  the  51st  and  last 
Viceroy,  governed  from  9th  October  1827  to  14th  January  1835. 

84.  Bernardo  Peres  da  Silva,  a native  of  Goa,  came  from 
Portugal  with  the  title  of  Prefect  on  10th  January  1835, 
and  took  charge  four  days  afterwards.  He  was  deposed,  in 
consequence  of  a military  rebellion,  on  the  1st  February  follow- 
ing. Several  provisional  committees  were  successively  en- 
trusted with  the  government  till  22nd  November  1837. 

85.  Simao  Infante  de  Lacerda,  Baron  of  Sabroso,  appointed 
Governor  General,  assumed  charge  on  23rd  November  1837, 
and  died  on  14th  October  1838.  A council  composed  of  the 
chief  authorities  managed  the  affairs  both  during  his  illness 
and  after  his  death. 

86.  Jose  Antonio  Vieira  da  Fonseca  acted  as  Governor 
from  5th  March  to  14th  November  1839. 

87.  Manoel  Jose  Mendes,  Barao  de  Candal,  arrived  in  Goa 
on  12th  November  1839,  and  died  on  18tli  April  1840,  a council 
assuming  in  consequence  the  administration  of  the  State. 
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88.  Jose  Joaquim  Lopes  de  Lima  acted  as  Governor  from 
24th  September  1840  to  27th  April  1842;  being  compelled 
to  leave  Goa  owing-  to  a military  revolt.  A council  assumed 
consequently  the  reins  of  government. 

89.  Francisco  Xavier  da  Silva  Pereira;  Count  of  Antas,  took 
charge  on  19th  September  1842;  and  governed  till  25  th  April  1 848. 

90.  Joaquim  Mourao  Garces  Palha  governed  from  25tli 
April  1843  to  20tli  May  1844. 

91.  Jose  Ferreira  Pestana  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
on  the  last  mentioned  date;  and  ruled  till  the  15th  January 
1851;  returning  some  time  after  to  Portugal. 

92.  Jose  Joaquim  Januario  Lapa,  Baron  and  afterwards 
Yiscount  of  Villa  Nova  de  Oureni;  governed  from  15th  January 
1851  to  6th  May  1855;  leaving  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  a council. 

93.  Antonio  Cesar  de  Vasconcellos  Correia,  Yiscount  and 
afterwards  Count  of  Torres  NovaS;  took  charge  on  3rd  Novem- 
ber 1855,  and  governed  till  25th  December  1864. 

94.  Jose  Ferreira  Pestana,  appointed  Governor  General  for 
the  second  time,  directed  the  helm  of  government  from  the  last 
mentioned  date  till  7th  May  1870. 

95.  Januario  Correia  de  Almeida,  Yiscount  of  St.  Januario, 
came  as  Governor  General  on  5th  May  1870,  and  took  charge 
on  the  7th  idem,  governing  till  12th  December  1871. 

96.  Joaquim  Jose  Macedo  e Couto  succeeded  the  above 
on  the  same  date,  and  continued  as  Governor  General  till  10th 
May  1875. 

97.  Joao  Tavares  de  Almeida  took  charge  on  10th  May 
1875,  and  died  on  24tli  July  1877.  The  administration  devolved 
after  his  death  on  a council,  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop. 

98.  Antonio  Sergio  de  Souza,  Yiscount,  came  as  Governor 
General,  and  assumed  charge  of  his  office  on  12th  November 
1877.  He  died  on  3rd  May  1878,  when  a council,  presided 
over  by  the  same  Archbishop,  again  assumed  the  administration. 

99.  Caetano  Alexandre  de  Almeida  e Albuquerque  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  General  by  the  royal  decree  of  9th  May  1878. 
He  has  not  yet  arrived  from  Portugal,  but  is  expected  shortly. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  CITY  AND  TOWNS POLYMETRICAL  TABLE  OP  DISTANCES  OF 

IMPORTANT  PLACES  FROM  THE  CITY  AND  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

The  City. — Pangim  lies  in  15°  30'  N.  Latitude  and 
73°  53'  E.  Longitude,  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Mandovi,  at  a distance  of  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  has  one  mile  of  river  frontage  to  the  north,  and  occupies 
a narrow  strip  of  the  village  of  Taleigao,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  a causeway  connecting  it  with  Ribandar,  on 
the  south  by  a hill,  and  on  the  west  by  an  esplanade.  Pangim 
with  Ribandar  and  the  old  city  of  Goa  constitutes  the  modern 
capital  of  Portuguese  India,  called  Nova  Goa  or  New  Goa, 
though  this  name  is  commonly  applied  to  Pangim  alone.  Its 
population  numbered  in  1827  about  9,000  souls ; in  1851,  9,800 ; 
and  in  1865,  14,134:  at  present  it  is  estimated  at  15,000. 
In  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  country  it  is  called  Pongi, 
meaning  probably  'arable  land  that  cannot  be  inundated.'’ 

Pangim  was  once  a miserable  place  full  of  stagnant  pools, 
and  inhabited  principally  by  fishermen  and  other  poor  people 
dwelling  in  huts.  During  the  Muhammadan  sway  it  was  only 
remarkable  for  the  castle  of  Yusuf  Add  Shah,  which  is  now 
transformed  into  the  viceregal  palace.  At  some  distance  from 
it  stood  a fort  or  bulwark  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  amidst 
a dense  forest,  from  which  in  after  years  during-  the  Portuguese 
rule,  firewood,  according  to  a document  of  1524,  was  cut 
and  sold.  This  bulwark  was  but  ill  constructed,  while  the 
castle  was  strongly  built  and  defended  by  fifteen  guns  and 
a garrison  of  about  three  hundred  soldiers.  It  was  from  the 
castle  that  the  Muhammadans  under  Yusuf  Gurji  offered  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  Albuquerque  on  his  first  invasion  of 
13  y 
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Goa  in  1510,  and  it  was  within  view  of  the  castle  that  his 
fleet  lay  at  anchor  daring  the  rainy  season  following  his 
expulsion  from  the  city  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
king  of  Bijapur. 

After  the  second  capture  of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese,  Pangim 
was  selected  as  an  important  military  station,  in  consequence  of 
which  a new  bastion  with  a breastwork  was  erected,  and  the 
castle  of  the  Muhammadans,  which  had  been  partly  burnt  by 
Albuquerque,  was  repaired.  The  castle  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Pero  de  Preitas,  who  was  stationed  there 
with  two  hundred  sepoys  to  guard  the  city  against  any  foreign 
attack  on  that  side  of  the  river.  As  a precautionary  measure,  all 
the  ships  that  entered  or  left  the  river  were  subjected  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Captain,  and  obliged  to  obtain  passports  from  him. 
In  course  of  time  a few  houses  were  built  in  Pangim,  in  one  of 
which  a brother  of  the  famous  king  of  Cambay,  Bahadur  Shah, 
is  said  to  have  lodged  during  his  sojourn  in  Goa  in  1583. 
About  the  same  period  a chapel  dedicated  to  Nossa  Senliora  da 
C once  if  do  was  erected  there  at  the  public  expense,  and  was  the 
first  sacred  edifice  raised  outside  of  the  old  city  of  Goa.  This 
chapel,  endowed  in  1541  with  an  annual  sum  of  £1-13-4,  accruing 
from  the  rents  of  the  property  once  belonging  to  some  Hindu 
pagodas,  was  converted  thirteen  years  later  into  a parish  church. 
About  this  period  an  asylum  was  also  built  there,  and  then 
a college.  The  former  afforded,  till  1567,  shelter  to  such 
ladies  as  had  offended  their  husbands  by  their  guilty  conduct 
and  fled  from  their  homes  to  avoid  being  put  to  death.  The 
latter,  founded  in  1584  and  called  Collegio  de  Sao  Thome 
(College  of  St.  Thomas),  stood  on  a hill  adjoining  the  above 
church,  but  was  transferred  in  1596  to  Banguenim. 

Except  these,  Pangim  possessed  at  this  period  few  build- 
ings worth  mentioning,  and  was  almost  an  isolated  and  se- 
cluded spot.  Yet,  owing  to  its  convenient  situation,  it  was 
often  selected  as  a place  for  embarking  troops  or  fitting  out 
expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Portuguese  ascendancy  it  formed  a temporary 
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residence  for  tlie  Viceroys  and  Governors  on  their  arrival  fronij 
or  departure  to,  Portugal.  Ordinarily,  it  was  the  rendezvous 
of  fishermen  and  native  sailors,  who  went  thither  to  haul  up 
their  boats  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  In  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  a great  portion  of  this  margin  was  bestowed  as 
a grant  on  a lady  named  Isabella  Fernandes,  who  raised  thereon 
a wall,  causing  so  much  inconvenience  to  its  inhabitants  that 
the  Government,  in  consequence  of  their  repeated  complaints, 
cancelled  the  grant  and  transferred  the  place  to  the  custody  of 
the  municipality  of  the  city.  This  corporation  erected  there 
a causeway,  of  which  few  or  no  traces  now  remain. 

During  the  17th  century  Pangim  continued  still  to  be  in- 
habited chiefly  by  fishermen  and  ordinary  artizans.  Yet  there 
were  many  country-houses  owned  by  Portuguese  grandees 
and  other  wealthy  persons.  In  consequence  of  the  terrible 
epidemic  which  was  then  raging  in  the  old  city  of  Goa  and  its 
suburbs,  the  viceregal  residence  was  transferred  to  this  place  in 
1759,  from  which  year  dates  its  gradual  rise.  In  1811  the 
Custom-house  was  also  removed  thither,  followed  soon  after  by 
the  Accountant  General’s  Office,  the  High  Court,  the  Chancery- 
and  other  public  offices,  so  that  its  population  began  steadily 
to  increase.  Several  well-to-do  people,  and  amongst  them  many 
public  servants,  fixed  their  habitation  there.  During  the 
administration  of  Dom  Manuel  de  Portugal  e Castro  ( 1 827- 
35)  Pangim  was  raised  to  its  present  conspicuous  position, 
at  an  expense  of  £36,607-5-0,  having  been  reclaimed  from  the 
stagnant  pools  with  which  it  formerly  abounded,  and  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  public 
edifices.  In  1843  it  was  formally  declared  by  a royal  decree  to. 
be  the  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
Governor,  the  Archbishop,  and  all  the  chief  authorities 
of  Goa.  From  the  river  the  appearance  of  the  city,  with 
its  row  of  public  and  private  buildings  all  along  the  principal 
road,  called  Rua  de  Boa  Vista,  is  picturesque.  The  public 
edifices  are  double-storied  and  of  a simple  style.  Most  of  the 
private  buildings  are  also  double-storied  and  are  neatly  painted. 
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The  first  edifice  that  meets  the  sight  on  touching  the  prin- 
cipal pier  is  the  Custom-house  ( Alfandega ).  This  is  the 
highest  building  in  Pangim,and  is  108  feet  long  and  72  broad. 
Its  upper  story  consists  of  somewhat  spacious  halls,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  office  establishment,  while  the  groundfloor  is 
used  as  a warehouse.  Close  to  the  Custom-house,  on  its 
eastern  side,  is  seen  the  Governor’s  Palace.  As  already  stated, 
it  was  originally  a Muhammadan  castle,  and  was  transformed 
into  the  viceregal  residence  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  inscription  on  the  gate 
facing  the  river  : — 

“ Eege  Fidelissimo  Josepho  primo, 

Pro  Itege  Comite  ab  Ega, 

Senates  ex  informi  formavit.  1760.” 

Translation. 

“ During  the  reign  of  the  most  faithful  King  Joseph  I.,  and 
the  government  of  Viceroy  the  Count  of  Ega,  the  Senate  trans- 
. formed  the  building  [into  the  viceregal  palace].  1760.” 

It  is  a double-storied  edifice,  facing  the  south,  and  command- 
ing a beautiful  view  on  the  river-side.  The  entrance  hall  is 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  of 
Goa.  The  principal  hall,  which  is  towards  the  north,  is  called 
sala  de  docel,  where  a large  portrait  of  the  reigning  King  is  hung 
and  the  chief  state  ceremonials  take  place.  On  the  ground- 
floor  there  is,  besides  the  civil  and  military  departments  of 
the  Secretariat,  a chapel  in  the  vestry  of  which  is  seen  the 
image  of  Christ  which  once  belonged  to  the  famous  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition. 

Opposite  the  Palace  lies  the  Contadoria  Geral,  or  the  Ac- 
countant General’s  Office.  It  is  a large  building,  249  feet  long 
and  128  broad,  and  possesses  good  accommodation.  Some 
rooms  on  the  groundfloor  are  occupied  by  the  Post  Office. 

A few  paces  further  lie  the  Jail,  the  Telegraph  Office,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  road  called  Bua  da  Relafao,  the  High  Court, 
the  last  of  these  being  a building  88  feet  long  and  82  broad, 
and  accommodating  also  the  District  Court  and  the  Supreme 
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Military  Tribunal.  To  tlie  south  of  the  High  Court  is  situated 
the  most  populous  and  extensive  quarter  of  Pangim,  designated 
Fontainhas.  The  chief  road  leading  to  it  is  called  Rua  de  4 de 
Abril.  It  commences  almost  opposite  the  fish  bazaar,  and 
terminates  near  a well-built  fountain  called  Phoenix.  Border- 
ing on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Fontainhas  runs  the  road,  still 
under  construction,  called  Rua  Nova  de  Ourem. 

Returning  to  the  principal  road  already  mentioned  ( Rua  da 
Boa  Vista),  and  proceeding  south-west  from  the  square  in 
front  of  the  Governor’s  palace  through  a street  called  Rua  de 
Conceicao,  we  come  to  the  parochial  church  of  Nossa  Senhora 
da  Conceicao,  standing  prominently  on  the  slope  of  a hill  : 
though  inferior  in  size  to  many  other  churches  of  Goa,  yet 
its  interior  is  well  decorated.  Close  to  the  church  lies  a 
cemetery,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned  by  pictures  formerly 
belonging  to  the  convents  of  the  old  city.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  stands  a banyan  tree,  which  serves  as  a pilot’s  mark  to 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  near  it  there  is  a semaphore. 
From  this  standpoint  a beautiful  panoramic  view  is  enjoyed 
not  only  of  Pangim,  but  also  of  the  sea,  the  river,  and  the  sur- 
rounding fortresses  and  villages. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a few  paces  to  the  south  are  seen  a 
mosque  which  is  a small  and  wretched  building,  and  a Hindu 
pagoda  built  in  1818  and  dedicated  to  Mahalakshmi.  Close  to 
this  temple  is  a pretty  fountain  known  as  Cabefa  de  Vacca,  so 
called  from  an  artificial  spout  shaped  like  a cow’s  head,  through 
which  the  water  flows. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  Muhammadan  mosque,  in  the  square 
called  Praga  das  Flores,  is  the  Town  Hall  ( Camara  Municipal) , 
72  feet  long  and  105  broad.  In  its  principal  hall,  which  is 
pretty  large  and  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  King-  of 
Portugal,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  Affonso  de  Albuquerque,  the 
chief  municipal  corporation  of  Goa  holds  its  meetings,  and 
in  another  hall  the  Camara  Agraria,  which  represents  all  the 
village  communities  of  the  district  of  the  Ilhas.  In  the  latter 
is  seen  the  portrait  of  Bernardo  Peres  da  Silva,  the  only  native 
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of  Goa  who  held  the  post  of  Governor.  The  lower  rooms  are 
occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  two  chief  Administr  adores  or 
collectors  of  the  Ilhas.  Facing  the  building  lies  a square  with 
a garden,  named  after  the  reigning  sovereign,  Dom  Luis. 

Proceeding  a few  paces  further  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  garden,  we  come  back  to  the  Custom-house,  in  the 
principal  street  or  Iiua  de  Boa  Vista.  To  the  east  of  this 
building  is  seen  the  Archbishop’s  Palace;  it  was  lately  fitted  up 
for  this  purpose,  and  has  not  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  three 
ancient  palaces  in  which  the  Primates  of  the  East  formerly 
resided.  Connected  with  it  towards  the  south  is  the  Public 
Works’  Office. 

To  the  west  of  the  Archbishop’s  Palace  are  the  Barracks,  the 
largest  building  in  the  city,  erected  in  1832  at  a cost  of 
£13,006-17-7.  Itisofa  quadrangular  form  with  an  open  space 
in  the  middle,  and  is  498  long  by  521  broad.  On  its  principal 
door  is  read  the  following  inscription  : — 

“Nao  vos  hade  faltar  gente  famosa, 

Honra,  valor  e fama  gloriosa. 

No  bom  e feliz  governo  do 

Illmo.  e Exmo.  Sr.  D.  Manoel  de  Portugal  e Castro  V.  Rei 
cla  India, 

Anno  de  1832.” 

Translation. 

“You  will  not  want  distinguished  persons,  honour,  valour 
and  glorious  fame  during  the  good  and  prosperous  government 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  excellent  Dom  Manoel  de  Portugal 
e Castro,  Viceroy  of  India,  1832.” 

Besides  the  accommodation  for  the  military  force  stationed 
in  the  capital,  as  well  as  for  a chapel  and  a theatre,  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  High  School  or 
Lyceu  Nacional,  by  the  Instituto  Professional,  where  chemistry, 
agriculture  and  other  practical  sciences  are  taught,  and  by 
the  Public  Library.  The  daily  attendance  in  this  library  is 
considerable.  There  are  many  old  books  brought  from  the 
convents,  but  none  of  them  are  of  great  importance,  except 
some  manuscripts — Indian  vocabularies,  a Portuguese  and 
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Tamil  grammar  and  dictionary,  also  grammars  of  the  Tamil  and 
Malayalam  languages,  and  a Dictionarium  Malabaricum. 

The  square  facing  the  barracks  is  graced  by  a life-size  statue 
of  Albuquerque,  the  same  which  formerly  stood  in  a niche 
in  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Serra  in  the 
old  city.  The  present  monument  consists  of  a cupola  support- 
ed by  large  columns  which  once  adorned  the  convent  of  St. 
Dominic ; in  the  middle  stands  on  a high  pedestal  the  con- 
queror of  Goa  in  an  imposing  attitude.  It  was  set  up  there 
amid  great  pomp,  on  29th  October  1847,  by  the  Governor,  Jose 
Fereira  Pestana,  who  recited  on  the  occasion  an  appropriate 
panegyric  in  verse  to  the  memory  of  the  Portuguese  hero. 

Close  to  the  barracks  to  the  west  are  the  new  Bazaar  and 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  a few  paces  further  the 
Military  Hospital  with  its  chapel,  and  adjoining  it  the  Medical 
School,  which  have  nothing  in  them  worth  mentioning.  At 
the  furthest  limit  of  the  city  to  the  west  lies  the  esplanade, 
called  since  1838  Campo  de  Corn  Manoel;  it  was  formed  by  orders 
of  the  Viceroy  Dom  Manoel  de  Portugal  e Castro,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name,  and  is  a fashionable  resort  for  evening 
recreation.  It  is  enclosed  by  a small  wall  from  north  to  south, 
hawing  two  piers  on  both  sides,  and  a semicircular  seat  in  the 
middle  between  two  pillars.  On  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  it  there  are  two  bridges,  those  of  Minerva  and 
Santa  Ignez,  both  seats  and  railing,  as  well  as  pillars,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Senate  and  several  inscriptions. 

To  the  south-west  limit  of  Pangim,  on  a spot  where  the 
Eoad  of  Santa  Ignez  begins,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  the  Archbishop.  The  same  road  leads 
through  Caranzalem,  a place  much  frequented  during  the  hot 
season  by  the  higher  classes,  to  enjoy  the  sea-breeze,  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island  called  Cabo,  where  is  the  summer 
palace  of  the  Governor. 

Towns. — Margao  lies  in  15°  18'  N.  Lat.  and  74°  1'  E.  Long., 
in  a beautiful  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Salsette, 
and  in  the  proximity  of  the  Sal  river.  It  is  about  16  miles 
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distant  from  the  capital.  The  population  of  Margao  in  1851 
was  13,193,  but  has  now  increased  to  15,178,  of  which  13,128 
are  Christians,  2,000  Hindus,  and  50  Muhammadans.  The 
number  of  houses  is  3,298.  Its  revenue  is  estimated  at 
£13,096-2-6,  of  which  rice  yields  £9,314-7-6,  cocoanut  plan- 
tations £3,335-4-0,  salt  £118-16-9,  and  cereals  and  fruits 
£327-14-3.  Margao,  according  to  a Hindu  tradition,  was  one 
of  the  early  seats  of  the  Aryan  settlers  of  Goa,  and  the  site  of 
the  chief  matlia  or  convent,  whence  its  name  Mathagrama,  or 
( the  village  of  the  convent/  which  was  corrupted  into  Margao. 
The  village  is  connected  with  Parasurama's  legend,  and  during 
the  Hindu  and  the  Muhammadan  rule  appears  to  have  been 
considered  a place  of  great  importance.  At  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  conquest  it  was  iu  a flourishing'  condition  and 
contained  many  well  constructed  buildings,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  a Hindu  temple.  It  is  described  by  an 
old  Portugese  chronicler  as  being-  so  large  and  strongly 
built  that  the  Muhammadans,  when  they  invaded  Salsette, 
occupied  it  as  a good  military  post.  According  to  a tradition, 
this  temple  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  a native  of 
Margao,  by  name  Makaji  Damodar,  who  having  met  a tragic 
death  on  the  spot  with  his  newly  married  spouse  received  the 
honours  of  a god.  There  were  besides  nine  other  pagodas  in  the 
same  village,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  Diogo  Rodrigues, 
captain  of  Rachol,  who  was  rewarded  with  the  revenues  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  them. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Margao  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  about  the  year  1560;  and  in  1565  a church  was  erected 
there,  on  the  ruins  of  the  chief  pagoda  just  mentioned,  at  the 
desire  of  the  first  Archbishop,  Dom  Gaspar  de  Leao  Pereira,  the 
idol  of  Damodar  being  removed  to  Zambaulim.  This  church 
was  burnt  by  the  Muhammadans  during  the  government  of 
Dom  Luiz  de  Athaide,  and  was  rebuilt  iu  1585;  and  having 
afterwards  fallen  into  decay  was  reconstructed  in  1 645  as  it 
is  seen  at  pi-esent.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  con- 
structed churches  of  Goa,  and  has  a beautiful  facade  and  eight 
altars.  The  chief  of  these  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
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patron  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  the  side  ones  is  adorned  with 
the  image  of  St.  Roch,  through  whose  intercession  the  village  is 
said  to  have  been  delivered  from  a fearful  epidemic  which 
raged  there  from  1772  to  1776.  There  are  some  epitaphs  in 
the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  under  the  chief  altar  there  is 
said  to  be  a slab  of  black  stone  which  covers  the  grave  of  a 
native  child  killed  with  some  Jesuit  fathers  at  Cuncolim. 

The  Jesuits  had  also  built  a college  at  Margao  in  1574,  which 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Racliol;  they  had  also  in  1575  an 
hospital  where  poor  men,  no  matter  of  what  creed,  were  treated 
with  great  care. 

Margao,  though  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Muhammadans  and  Marathas,  was  always  in  a prosperous 
state,  and  inhabited  by  many  rich  families.  Of  late  it  has 
been  considerably  improved ; many  public  and  private  buildings 
have  been  erected,  which  impart  to  it  a beautiful  aspect.  It 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a town  by  a royal  decree  of  the  3rd 
April  1778.  There  are  at  present  five  chapels,  one  of  which, 
built  in  1595  at  Nuvem,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  the  Oriente  Conquistado.  The  Town  Hall  ( Camara  Muni- 
cipal) is  a double-storied  edifice  facing  the  east,  built  in  1770 
and  rebuilt  in  1873;  here  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Sal- 
sette  holds  its  meetings.  Near  it  is  the  Jail,  with  its 
chapel,  built  in  1847.  The  groundfloor  is  reserved  for  the 
prisoners,  and  the  upper  storey  set  apart  for  the  Agrarian 
Chamber  ( Camera  Agraria)  and  the  Court  of  the  District 
Judge  ( Juiz  de  Direito).  There  are  also  other  buildings  occupied 
by  the  Government  Schools,  the  Theatre,  and  the  Asylum  called 
Asilo  do  Sagrado  Coracao  de  Maria,  which  was  founded  in 
1866,  and  has  a chapel  of  its  own.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
town  there  are  military  Barracks,  built  in  1811,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a regiment,  but  at  present  by  the  police  and  a military 
force,  as  well  as  the  Post  Office.  There  is  a bazaar  at  Margao, 
with  74  well-provided  stalls,  which  supplies  provisions  to  the 
people  of  Salsette,  the  daily  consumption  being  estimated  at 
from  £350  to  £500.  There  is  also  an  association  called  Monte  Pio 
14  g 
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(a  family  pension  fund),  and  a printing-  press,  from  which  a 
weekly  newspaper  is  issued. 

Adjoining  the  chief  buildings  of  the  town  rises  a hill  crowned 
by  a chapel  dedicated  to  Nossa  Senhora  de  Piedade,  who  is 
regarded  by  the  people  of  the  locality  as  their  special  patroness. 
The  chapel  was  originally  constructed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  with  the  view,  as  their  own 
chronicler  states,  of  delivering  the  place  from  the  annoyances 
of  the  evil  spirits  by  which  it  was  then  haunted.  It  was  re- 
built in  1820,  and  the  image  of  Nossa  Senliora  de  Piedade,  which 
was  m the  church,  was  transferred  to  the  chapel  in  a solemn 
procession  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hieropolis  took  part.  The  chapel  is  well  decorated  and  richly 
endowed.  The  top  of  the  hill  commands  a beautiful  view,  not 
only  of  the  town,  but  also  of  the  sea  and  the  surrounding 
villages. 

MapuSa  lies  in  15°  36'  N.  Lat.  and  73°  52'  E.  Long.,  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Pangim,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a branch  of  the 
Mandovi.  Occupying  almost  a central  position  in  Bardez, 
of  which  province  it  is  the  capital,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  places  in  the  whole  territory  of  Goa.  Its 
population  consists  of  12,000  souls,  of  whom  7,000  are  Chris- 
tians and  5,000  Hindus.  There  are  about  3,151  houses  in  it. 
As  a pai-ish  it  comprises  three  village  communities,  the  chief 
of  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  the  other  two  are  known 
as  Cunchelim  and  Corlirn  respectively  : of  these  the  first  yields 
a revenue  of  about  £908. 

Mapuca  appears  formerly  to  have  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
among  the  surrounding  villages,  chiefly  on  account  of  a great 
fair  held  there  every  Friday,  whence,  according  to  some,  it 
takes  its  name — from  map,  ‘ measure,5  and  fa,  f to  fill  up,5  i.e. 
c the  place  of  measuring  or  selling  goods.’  In  other  respects 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  notice. 

After  the  Portuguese  conquest  of  Goa,  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Bardez  by  the  Franciscans,  and  a church  was 
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built  at  Mapuga  in  1594,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Fa- 
ther Jeronimo  de  Espirito  Santo,  on  the  ruins  of  the  chief 
pagoda  of  the  place,  the  idol  having  been  removed  to  Dargalim, 
in  the  Pernem  Mahal.  This  church  was  rebuilt  in  1779. 
Being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838,  it  was  constructed  anew 
in  its  present  form.  It  contains  three  altars,  over  the  middle 
of  which  is  seen  the  image  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Milagres  (Our 
Lady  of  Miracles).  This  image  is  held  in  great  veneration 
not  only  by  the  Christians  but  also  by  the  Hindus.  On  the 
day  of  her  feast,  which  is  solemnized  on  the  second  Monday  after 
Easter,  men  of  every  class  and  creed  come  in  crowds,  not 
only  from  Goa,  but  also  from  the  adjoining  places,  bringing  of- 
ferings to  the  Virgin  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  favours 
received  through  her  intercession.  On  the  same  occasion  a 
fair  takes  place,  which  lasts  for  five  days,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
held  in  Goa. 

In  addition  to  this  church  there  are  six  chapels,  and  some 
other  public  buildings  very  recently  erected.  To  the  west  of 
the  church  is  seen  the  Asylum  of  Our  Lady  of  Miracles,  where 
the  poor  and  the  destitute  are  supported  by  public  charity. 
A little  further  lie  the  Jail  and  the  Bazaar,  the  latter  being 
well  built  and  much  frequented  especially  on  Fridays  by 
people  from  distant  villages.  To  the  west  of  the  Bazaar  on  a 
little  eminence  stands  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  the  best  build- 
ing in  the  place.  In  its  principal  hall,  adorned  with  portraits 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  some  other  personages,  the  Muni- 
cipal Chamber  of  Bardez  holds  its  meetings,  while  in  the 
apartment  to  the  south  on  the  same  floor  is  located  the  office 
of  the  Collector  or  Administrador  do  Conselho,  and  to  the  north 
the  Court  of  the  District  Judge  or  Juiz  de  Direito.  In  one 
of  the  apartments  on  the  groundfloor  is  accommodated  the 
office  of  the  Administrador  das  Communidades,  and  in  another 
the  Camara  Agvaria  holds  its  sittings.  In  front  of  the  Town 
Hall  runs  the  Royal  Street,  leading  to  Duller, — a ward  which 
contains  a range  of  beautiful  houses  newly  constructed, — and 
passing  through  several  villages  on  the  northern  confines  of 
the  territory  of  Goa. 
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Leaving  the  Town  Ilall  ancl  proceeding  westward  by  the 
same  street  are  seen  two  rows  of  houses,  and  at  its  extremity 
a large  open  plain  through  which  the  same  road  runs  to  the 
vicinity  of  Pangim.  Near  the  plain  stands  the  hill  of  Guirim, 
where  formerly  the  Franciscans  had  a house,  and  where  at  pre- 
sent a college  is  built.  To  the  west  of  the  town  are  seen  the 
Military  Barracks,  where  a regiment  was  stationed  from  1841  to 
1871,  when  it  was  disbanded.  They  are  now  occupied  by  the 
police  force,  the  Post  Office,  and  several  public  schools.  In 
their  neighbourhood  there  is  a chapel  specially  built  for  the 
use  of  military  men,  as  well  as  a pagoda  dedicated  to  Maroti. 
The  aspect  of  Mapuca  has  of  late  considerably  improved.  It  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a town  in  1859,  and  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  chief  local  authorities  and  professional  men. 
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Polymetrical  Table  showing  the  distances  of  several 
mportant  places  from  the  Capital  and  from  each  other. 

(The  distances,  as  given  in  an  official  report,  are  calculated  in  leagues 
to  the  degree,  and  by  the  most  frequented  roads.) 
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T’.A.IR.T  XX. 


AN  HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SKETCH  OP  THE  CITY  OP  GOA. 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  ISLAND  OP  GOA — ITS  ASPECT  FROM  THE  HARBOUR — DERIVATION 
OP  ITS  NAME — ITS  NAME  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANCIENT  HINDUS, 
TO  THE  GREEKS,  AND  TO  THE  ARABS — THE  ANCIENT  HINDU 

CITY  OP  GOA,  CAPITAL  OP  THE  KADAMBAS ITS  CAPTURE  BY 

THE  YADAVAS  OP  DEVAG1RI — INVASION  OP  GOA  BY  THE  MU- 
HAMMADANS  ITS  CONQUEST  BY  THE  KING  OP  VIJAYANAGARA. 

The  Island  of  Goa,  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  Portuguese 
Empire  in  the  East,  lies  between  15°  31/  and  37°  50'  N.  Lati- 
tude, and  74°  V and  75°  25'  E.  Longitude.  It  is  also  known 
to  the  natives  by  its  old  name  of  Tisvadi,  which 

means  a district  comprising  thirty  village  communities.*  Its 
form  is  almost  that  of  a triangle,  the  base  resting  on  the  main- 
land, and  the  apex  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  about  nine 
miles  long  from  east  to  west  and  three  miles  broad  from  north 
to  south,  the  whole  circuit  being  twenty-one  miles.  Its  sur- 
face, comprising  forty-eight  square  miles,  is  to  a great  extent 
rugged  and  hilly,  the  centre  being  considerably  elevated. 
But  towards  the  coast  there  are  plains  fringed  with  groves  of 
cocoanuts,  rice-fields,  and  orchards  of  mango  and  jack-trees, 
which,  combined  with  the  surrounding  beautiful  scenery,  impart 
to  it  an  aspect  extremely  picturesque. 

The  island  is  on  both  sides  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  two  rivers,  the  Mandovi  and  the  Zuari,  or  the  Gomati  and 
the  Aganashini  of  the  Hindus,  which  are  joined  eastwards 
by  a narrow  streamlet,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 

* It  is  written  also  Tissuary,  Tissuvary  or  Tissuvaddy.  At  present  it 
comprises  thirty-one  villages. 
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ocean,  forming  on  both  sides  of  the  apex  of  the  island,  called 
the  Gcobo,  two  spacious  anchorages  in  the  harbour.  This 
harbour,  which  Baron  d’Aubonue* * * §  and  Abbe  Raynalf  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Portuguese  conquest  in  1510  three  and  a half  fathoms  deep 
at  high  water  and  three  at  low  water,!  while  at  the  present 
day  it  is  half  a fathom  less.§  The  view  from  the  entrance 

* Les  Six  Voyages  de  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier,  Baron  d’ Aubonne,  Paris, 
16/6,  Part  II.,  p.  115. 

t Histoire  Philosophique  et  Politique,  par  Guillaume  Tliomas  Raynal,  Paris, 
17?0,  tom.  I.,  p.  8. 

J Lendas  da  India,  por  Gaspar  Correa,  Lisboa,  1866,  tom.  II.,  p.  54. 
The  author  of  the  Commentaries  differs  slightly  from  the  Lendas,  and  says 
that  “ they  (the  Portuguese  pilots)  found  two  fathoms  and  a half  depth  at 
low  water,  and  three  at  high  water”  : The  Commentaries  of  the  Great 
Afonso  Dnlboquerque,  translated  from  the  Portuguese  by  W.  De  Gray 
Birch,  London,  1S77,  vol.  II. , p.  88. 

§ Boletime  Annaes  do  Conselho  Ultramari)io,'So.59.  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  Sailing 
Directory,  London,  1874,  p.  392,  writes  as  follows  about  the  bay  and  harbour  of 
Goa  : — “This  place,  the  capital  and  principal  seaport  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies,  has  not  such  deep  water  as  formerly  in  the  bay,  though 
the  depth  on  the  river  bar  is  the  same  as  represented  on  charts  executed  half 
a century  ago.  Shelter  for  small  vessels  from  N.W.  winds  is  to  be  had  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  lighthouse  and  landing  pier,  in  about  4 fathoms  at  L.W.,  about 
three  cables’  length  from  the  rocky  shore.  Inside  of  5 fathoms  the  bottom 
is  mixed  sand  and  mud,  but  outside  of  that  depth  there  is  mud.  Saokari 
creek,  round  the  E.  end  of  Agoada  table-land,  is  an  excellent  little  refuge 
for  small  coasters.... The  common  anchorage  for  large  ships  is  abreast  the 
fort,  in  5 fathoms,  mud,  with  the  lighthouse  bearing  N.  about  f mile  from 
shore  ; but  small  vessels  may  go  in  much  nearer,  to  3-V  fathoms,  mud,  with 
lighthouse  N.W.,  and  the  E.  cocoanut  point  of  Agoada  N.E.  by  E.  The 
bay  is  doubtless  a little  shallower  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Some 
rocks,  mostly  above  water,  project  a small  distance  seaward  from  Agoada 
S.W.  point,  but  this  side  of  the  bay  is  safer  to  borrow'  on  than  Cabo.  After 
the  early  part  of  May  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  remain  at  Agoada  anchorage  ; 
it  was  usual  then  for  the  Portuguese  to  send  their  large  ships,  that  could 
not  go  into  the  river  of  Goa,  down  to  Mormugao,  where  they  found  shelter 
by  mooring  close  under  the  fort  walls  of  that  peninsula,  but  even  there,  in 
the  height  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  a swell  rolls  in  round  the  point,  rendering 
it  necessary  to  moor  the  vessel  head  and  stern,  so  as  always  to  have  her  bow 
to  the  swell.” 
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of  the  harbour  is  at  once  picturesque  and  imposing.  To  the 
left  stands  the  stately  fortress  of  Agoada,*  with  a series  of 
batteries  commanding-  the  sea-coast,  and  with  a castle  aud  a 
lighthouse  on  the  brow  of  a rock  rising  to  an  elevation 
of  260  .feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of 
the  harbour  is  seen  the  Cabo,  with  a beautiful  palace,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Governors  of  Goa.  To  the  right 
appears  the  fortress  of  Mormugao,  which  by  its  elevated  posi- 
tion and  massive  structure  rivals  that  of  Agoada.  Proceeding- 
through  the  harbour  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mandovi,  we  see 
two  other  forts  almost  confronting’  each  other  from  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  river,  and  known  as  the  forts  of  Reis  Magos 
and  Gaspar  Dias.  Further  up  the  river  lies  Pangim,  the  modern 
capital  of  Goa,  five  miles  distant  from  the  harbour,  and  next 
to  it  the  pretty  little  village  of  Ribandar,  connected  with 
Pangim  by  a long  causeway  which  forms  the  main  road 
over  a salt  marsh  from  the  new  to  the  old  capital.  The  entire 
margin  of  the  river  from  Ribandar  to  the  ancient  city  was 
in  former  times  flanked  with  a row  of  elegant  buildings, 
which,  together  with  the  distant  turrets  and  cupolas  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  presented  an  exceedingly  charming 
sight,  of  which  several  travellers  have  left  graphic  descriptions. 
At  present  these  buildings,  turrets,  and  cupolas  have 
almost  all  crumbled  to  dust,  but  still  the  natural  scenery  which 
bursts  on  the  view  from  all  sides  as  we  advance  up  the 
river  is  at  once  picturesque  and  interesting.  A mere  glance, 
says  a celebrated  Orientalist,  at  a sketch  of  this  river  will  suffice 
to  convince  one  that  it  washes  an  enchanted  land.f  The 
sight  is  indeed  captivating-  •,  villages  scattered  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  with  islets  floating  as  it  were  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  with  vegetation  luxuriantly  growing  all  around, 
and  the  "Western  Ghats  fading  from  view  in  the  distance — these 
form  a picture  of  the  most  diversified  and  pleasing  character. 


* For  a description  of  the  fortresses  of  Agoada,  Mormugao,  etc.,  see 
Part  I.,  pp.  40  et  seq. 

f Anquetil  du  Perron,  Discours  Preliminaire,  ou  Introduction  au  Zend 
Avesta,  Paris,  177b  p.  cciv. 
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Occupying  a central  position  on  tlie  western  coast  of  India* * * § 
and  favoured  by  so  many  natural  advantages*  the  island  of 
Goa  rapidly  rose  to  importance  in  ancient  times.  It  is  to 
be  presumed*  says  the  celebrated  French  geographer  D’Anville, 
that  the  island*  by  the  advantages  of  its  situation*  must  have 
at  all  times  figured  prominently  on  the  Malabar  Coast 
while  a distinguished  Portuguese  historian*  Diogo  de  Couto* 
assures  us  that  it  was  so  much  frequented  by  the  neighbour- 
ing people  that  they  were  often  heard  to  say*  “ Let  us  amuse 
ourselves  under  the  cool  shades  of  Goa*  and  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  betelf” — an  expression  which*  in  course  of  time* 
passed  into  a proverb  with  them. 

The  island  of  Goa  receives  its  name  from  the  territory  of 
which  it  forms  the  principal  part.  The  term  Goa  a.ppears  to 
have  been  derived  from  fjf^rrg'  Govaraslitra,  the  ancient  appel- 
lation of  the  Southern  Konkana*  and  one  of  the  seven  divisions 
of  Parasurama  Kslietra,%  which  Professor  Wilson  surmises 
to  be  identical  with  ifr'T^rs'  Goparashtra,  i.  e.  ‘ the  district  of 
cowherds  or  of  nomadic  tribes’  mentioned  in  the  Mahabha- 
rata.§  This  conjecture  is  perfectly  correct*  for  the  word 
Goparashtra  has  the  same  signification  as  ifrT^rjrr  Gopahapun 
or  GopaJcapattcina , which  with  the  aid  of  several 

inscriptions  has  been  identified  with  Goa.  These  different 
designations  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion*  that  the  Aryans* 
who  first  settled  in  these  parts*  led  a pastoral  life. 

* Eclaircissemens  Geographiques  sur  la  Carte  de  VInde,  Paris,  1/53, 
p.  91. 

f Diogo  de  Couto,  Lisboa,  1778,  Dec.  IV.,  liv.  x.,  cap.  iv. 

I Parasurama,  tlie  sixth  avatdra  of  Vishnu  according  to  the  Hindu 
legend,  after  having  defeated  the  emperor  Kartarvirya  Saliasarjuna  and 
presented  the  conquered  land  to  the  Brahmans,  reclaimed  from  the  sea  a 
strip  of  land  from  the  river  VaitaraDi  to  Kanya  Kumari  or  Cape  Comorin. 
This  land,  known  as  Parasurama  Kshetra,  consists  of  the  following  seven 
divisions,  called  also  Sapta  Konkana  : — Kerala,  Tulanga,  Govaraslitra, 
Konkana,  Karalata,  Varalata,  and  Barbara.  For  more  detailed  accounts 
about  Parasurama  see  Mahabharata,  Vana  Parra,  Santa  Parva  j Blwgavat 
Purana  j and  Skanda  Parana. 

§ See  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  and  Maliabharata,  Bhisma  Parva. 
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Biogo  de  Couto  traces  the  etymology  of  the  word  Goa  to  Goe - 
moat,  which,  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  place,  he  says, 
signified  a fertile  and  refreshing  land,  and  which  was  in  course 
of  time  contracted  into  Goe,  and  subsequently  corrupted  by 
the  Portuguese  into  Goa.* * * §  This  explanation  of  the  Portu- 
guese historian,  is,  however,  untenable,  as  we  do  not  find  in 
the  Sanskrit  or  Kanarese  languages,  to  which  he  evidently 
refers,  any  word  like  Goe-moat , while  the  name  Goa  was  used 
long  before  the  conquest  of  the  place  by  the  Portuguese,  as 
will  be  seen  from  a copper-plate  inscription  dated  Salivahana 
Saka  1313  (a.d.  1391),  translated  by  Major-General  Sir  Le- 
Grand  Jacob. t Equally  improbable  is  the  conjecture  of  the 
author  of  the  Oriente  Conquistado,%  who  traces  its  origin 
to  the  chief  local  deity,  Goubat ; but  this  deity,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  not  even  a place  in  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Some 
again,  as  the  author  of  the  Promptuario  das  Definicoes  Indi- 
cas,%  derive  the  term  from  Gohaladeva,  the  first  king  of  Goa, 
while  others  say  that  it  was  called  after  the  Rislii  Gautama,  who 
is  stated  to  have  dwelt  there  for  some  time.  But  each  of  these 
suppositions  appears  to  be  more  ingenious  than  correct. 

The  island,  with  the  remaining  territory  of  Goa,  has  from 
ancient  times  been  known  to  the  Hindus  by  the  more  familiar 
name  of  ifrJFff  Gomant.  This  name  occurs  in  the  Mahabhdrata, 
the  Harivansa,  the  SJcanda  and  other  Pur  anas,  ||  and  is 
associated,  in  the  orthodox  Hindu  mind,  with  many  a godly  and 
heroic  deed.  For  there  Parasurama,  the  sixth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  after  reclaiming  the  whole  of  Surparaka^j  from  the 

* Diogo  de  Couto,  loc.  cit. 

f Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  108;  Bo.  Govt.  Records,  New 
Series,  No.  X.,  p.  284.  Goa  is  only  the  abbreviation  of  Gova. 

+ Oriente  Conquistado,  por  Pe.  Francisco  de  Souza,  vol.  I.,  p.  154. 

§ Promptuario  das  Dejinigoes  Indices,  por  Padre  Leonardo  Paes,  Trat, 
2°,  cap.  3°. 

||  Mahabharata,  Bhisma  Parva,  ch.  12 ; Harivansa,  ch.  96  et  seq. ; 
Sahyddri  Khanda  of  the  Skanda  Parana,  Part  II.,  eh.  iii.  Goa  is  also  known 
as  ifTJTF^  Gomanchala. 

H ^rqTT^T  a name  by  which  the  Parasurama  Kshetra,  or  the  land  wrested 
by  Parasurama  from  the  sea,  is  known  to  the  Puranic  writers. 
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sea,  established  ten  munis  or  sages,  whom  be  bad  brought  with 
him  from  the  north  of  India.* * * §  There  he  performed  the  most 
solemn  of  all  sacrifices — the  a'svamedha,  which  is  enjoined 
for  the  expiation  of  sins  and  the  attainment  of  celestial 
bliss. f There  the  god  Siva,  after  deserting  his  wife,  and 
quitting  his  favourite  residence  on  the  snowy  heights  of  the 
Himalayas,  took  up  his  temporary  abode,  under  the  name  of 
Gomantakesh,  till  he  was  discovered  by  his  loving  spouse,  who, 
in  the  guise  of  a songstress,  won  his  heart  no  less  by  her  beauty 
than  by  her  melodious  voice. J There  the  Sajpta  Bishis,  or 
seven  great  sages,  performed  penance  for  seven  millions  of 
years,  and  pleased  the  deity  so  much  that  he  came  personally 
to  bless  them  in  the  form  of  Siva.§  And  there  too  a bloody 
battle  was  fought  between  Krishna  and  Jarasandha,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  king  of  Magadha.  || 

Kuva,  Gova  and  Gove  are  other  names  by  which  the  island 
with  the  surrounding  territory  was  formerly  known.  The  first 
two,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  occur  also,  more  or  less 
changed,  in  comparatively  recent  works,  such  as  the  Mohit, 
Mir  at  Ahmmi,  and  in  the  Geography  of  Sadik  Ispahani 
The  name  Gove  is  still  used  in  a slightly  modified  form  by  the 
natives  of  the  place,  and  it  is  found  in  many  old  inscriptions 
which  have  been  recently  deciphered,  such  as  those  of  Halsi 
and  Pattadakal,  in  the  Kaladgi  District,  dated  Saka  1084 

* Muni,  a great  sage  or  Rishi.  In  Southern  India  alone  there  are  said  to 
have  been  more  than  forty-eight  thousand  of  them.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  ten  munis  or  sages  established  at  Goa  by  Parasurama  : — Bharadvaja, 
Kausika,  Yatsa,  Kaundinya,  Kasyapa,  Vasishtlia,  Jamadagni,  Vislivamitra, 
Gautama,  and  Atri. — Sahyadri  Khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purana,  Part  II., 
chap.  I. 

t An  interesting  description  of  the  solemnity  of  the  asvamedlia  sacrifice  is 
given  in  the  Mahdbharata.  According  to  a Hindu  tradition,  this  sacrifice  was 
performed  by  Parasurama  in  the  village  of  Haramal,  in  the  Pernem  Mahal. 

I BrpfRTBTlT?RT-  3T°  3.-  Mahgesh  Mdhatmya,  chap.  III. 

§ Op.  cit. 

!l  fRT^r 

Jo.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  vol.  V.,  p.  464  ; Briggs’s  Mirat  Ahmedi,  p.  129  j 
Geography  of  Sadik  Ispahani,  p.  130. 
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(a.  d.  1162).*  All  these  three  designations  are  analogous  to 
Govarashtra,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

It  is  not  yet  thoroughly  ascertained  by  what  name  this 
island  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  They  divided  the  coast 
into  three  parts, — a apucg  Larike,  A piany  Ariake,  and  Aipvpuo) 
Limurike,  and  bestowed  distinct  names  on  several  places  on 
the  coast ; but  the  identification  of  these  places  has  always 
been  a matter  of  dispute.  D’Anville,  who  was  the  first  to  un- 
dertake the  laborious  task  of  comparing  ancient  with  modern 
geography,  identifies  Goa  with  NeXfcwSa  Nelkinda  of  the 
Periplus,  Nekanidon  of  Pliny,  MeXXwSa  Melinda  of  Ptolemy, 
and  NiWXSa  Nincilda  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables.  Major  Eennel, 
however,  places  Nelkinda,  the  great  emporium  of  trade  in  an- 
cient times,  further  down  the  coast,  and  conjectures  that 
Goa  corresponds  with  TwSu  Tyndis  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Dr.  Yincent,  another  great  antiquarian,  considers  the  island  of 
Goa  to  be  identical  with  a i-ytSioi  Aigidii  of  the  Periplus,  which 
D’Anville,  Fr.  Paulino,  and  others  had  identified  with  Angediva, 
on  account  of  the  similarity  of  names.  Gosselin,  Lassen,  and  Mul- 
ler, on  the  other  hand,  differ  widely  from  the  preceding  writers, 
the  first  making  it  correspond  to  the  Trieadiba  Insula  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  others  to  the  xepcrovqo-os  Ghersonesus  of  the  Periplus. f 

By  what  name  Goa  was  known  to  the  Arab  and  Persian 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  successors  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Greeks,  is  a question  involved  in  less  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  modern  research.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  definitely  settled.  For  the  Arabic  names  of 
towns,  ports,  and  districts  on  the  coast  of  India  differ,  as 

* Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  XI.,  pp.  219  et  seq. 

t Antiquite  Geographique  de  VInde,  par  M.  D’Anville,  Paris,  1750,  p.  83; 
Eclaircissemens  Geographiques,  ut  supra,  p.  91  ; Rennel’s  Memoir,  London, 
1798,  p.  xxxviii. ; The  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  by  W.  Yincent, 
London,  1800,  vol.  II.,  pp.  391  et  seq.  ; Viaggio  alle  Indie  Orientali  da 
Fra  Paolino  da  S.  Bartolomeo,  Roma,  1796,  p.  153;  Recherches  sur  la 
Geographie  Systematique  et  Positive  des  Anciens,  par  P.  F.  J.  Gosselin, 
Paris,  1790,  tom.  3me,  p.  208  ; Indischer  AlterthumsTcunde,  von  Christian 
Lassen,  Bonn,  1852,  vol.  III.,  p.  187 ; Carol.  Muller,  Geographi  Grceci 
Minores , vol.  I.,  p.  296  ; Geographia  Ptolomcei,  lib.  VII.,  cap.  i.,  tab.  x., 
edition  of  1608. 
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Dr.  Vincent  justly  remarks,  as  widely  from  the  names  given  by 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  as  the  latter  from 
those  known  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Lee,  Gildemeister,  Eeinaud, 
Badger,  and  other  eminent  authorities  identify  Goa  with  the 
Arabic  Kawa  or  Kawe .*  Colonel  Yule,  on  the  other 

hand,  has  shown  that  Kawa  corresponds  to  Konva,  the 
Gauvey  of  ArrowsmitlPs  great  map,  or  Gongway  or  Gonwa  of 
Ritter  (vol.  VI.,  pp.  645-6),  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Mahi  estuary,  and  that  the  Arabic  I Sindabur  or 
Stindabur,  whose  proximity  to  Goa  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Gildemeister,  is  identical  with  the  island  itself,  f 
Sindabur  is  mentioned  by  various  writers,  such  as  El-Masudi, 
El-Edrisi,  Raslifd-ud-dln,  Abulfeda,  and  Ibn  Batuta.  J 

* Lee’s  Travels  of  lbn  Batuta,  London,  1829,  p.  164  ; Gildemeister’s  Scrip- 
torum  Arabum  de  rebus  Indicis , Bonn,  1838,  p.  46  ; Reinaud’s  Geographie 
de  Abulfeda,  Paris,  1848,  p.  cdxxvi.  ; Badger’s  Travels  of  Ludovico  di 
Varthema,  London,  1868,  p.  271. 

t About  the  identification  of  the  island  of  Goa  with  Sindabur,  Colonel 
Yule  writes  as  follows — “It  is  evident  from  Ibn  Batuta’s  account  that 
Sindabur  was  a populous  delta  island,  and  the  only  such  in  the  required 
position  is  Goa.  I cannot  trace  the  name  Sindabur  in  my  modern  map 
or  in  any  of  the  old  Portuguese  accounts  accessible  to  me.  But  the 
number  of  the  villages  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta  confirms  the  identification. 
For  De  Barros  says  the  island  of  Goa,  when  the  Moors  conquered  it,  was 
called  Tifuarii,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Thirty  villages.  Also  in  the 
Turkish  book  of  navigation  called  Mohit,  by  the  accomplished  admiral  Sidi 
Ali,  of  which  Hammer  has  given  a translation  in  the  Jo.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  we 
find  a section  headed  ‘ 24th  voyage  from  Kuvai  Sindabur  to  Aden.’  The 
trade  of  Sindabur  with  Aden  is  also  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta.  It  is 
curious  that  Masudi  refers  to  the  abundance  of  crocodiles  in  the  bay  of 
Sindabur ; for  De  Barros  also  particularly  notices  their  great  size  and  num- 
bers in  the  waters  of  Goa,  and  alludes  to  a story  that  they  had  been  intro- 
duced there  as  a guard  against  surprise  and  the  escape  of  slaves.”  (The 
Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  II.,  p.  114.  See  also  Yule’s-  Cathay  and  the  way  thi- 
ther, London,  1866,  vol.  II.,  p.  444.) 

4 Sprenger’s  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,  London,  1841, 
p.346;  Elliot’s  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  historians,  London, 
1867,  vol.  I.,  p.  21 ; Jaubert’s  Geographie  d’Edrisi,  Paris,  1836,  vol.  I., 
p.  179 ; Geographie  de  Abulfeda,  Texte  Arabe,  par  M.  Reinaud  et  M.  Le  Baron 
MacGuckin  de  Slane,  Paris,  1840,  vol.  II.,  p.  354;  Lee’s  Ibn  Batuta,  laic, 
cit.  j Madr.  Jour.,  vol.  XIV.,  p.  198. 
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Some  of  them,  however,  confoundit  with  cd  aLw  Sin  Jan  ( Sanjdn ), 
which  Rawlinson  says  has  been  corrupted  into  St.  John, — the 
modern  St.  John’s  Point  of  Rennel,  between  Daman  and  Bom- 
bay.* In  the  Carta  Catalana  of  1375,  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Portulano  Mecliceo,  now  in  the 
Laurentian  Library,  Sindabur  is  transformed  into  Chintabor 
and  Cintabor  respectively.-)-  The  identification  of  Sindabur 
with  Goa  proves  the  ancient  trade  of  this  island  with  Aden  and 
other  important  ports.! 

The  ancient  Hindu  city  of  Goa  was  situated  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zuari. 
It  is  designated  in  the  Kanarese  inscriptions  as 
Gove,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  as  jfr'TSfTjy''  Gopalcapuri,  ffrq'qrqRR 
GopaTcapattana,  and  JTHrpff  Govapuri .§  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  empire  of  the  Kadanibas,  which  at  one  time  comprised 
not  only  the  present  territory  of  Goa,  but  also  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  Kohkana,  Palasige  (Halsi),  Yelugrama  (Belgaum), 
and  many  other  districts  comprehending  upwards  of  13,400 

* Quoted  in  Madr.  Jour.,  vol.  XIV.,  p.  198  ; Yule’s  Cathay,  vol.  II., 
p.  444. 

f Yule's  Cathay,  Introduction,  p.  ccxxx. 

I Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  vol.  II.,  p.  376. 

§ Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  The  city  of  Goa  is  praised  in  the  following 
terms  in  one  of  the  Puranas  : — 

II  yi  3TRrpT  rr  qrTRravfr  ||  l n 

JiwjqT  itt  cfr  qyrrrliR  n w Rir  iw%f  \\R\\ 

jfrqrpTr  fwxsr  qfc  n qrupr  hwa  qr  q!  n = |i 

JTrqTTqr  a ArfR  a cvft:  n ?rw  RrysFurT  q#5wqnRr:  n s i| 

titrqhpTqrdtRq^R  Uprrti:  II  m\q  qrqRRrqn  cvr  ||  \ n 

SjT  ^0  3*0  || 

“To  the  north  of  Gokarna  is  a kshetra  seven  yojanas  in  circumference  : 
therein  is  situated  Govapuri,  which  destroys  all  sins.  By  the  sight  of  Gova- 
puri the  sin  committed  in  a previous  existence  is  destroyed,  as  at  sunrise 
darkness  disappears.  One  even  by  making  up  his  mind  to  bathe  once  in 
Govapuri  attains  a high  place  (in  the  next  world).  Certainly  there  is  no 
kshetra  equal  to  Govapuri.  In  this  place  there  are  many  Brahmans  deeply 
read  in  the  Vedas  and  Vedangas.  In  this  place  live  Brahmans  who  are 
devoted  to  the  six  Karmas  and  have  subdued  their  anger  by  means  of 
mantras,  herbs,  penances,  and  yoga.” — Suia  Sahhita,  eh.  16. 
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villages.* * * §  The  city,  it  seems,  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
its  opulence  and  commerce,  but  also  for  its  noble  edifices 
and  its  educational  and  charitable  institutions. f We  learn 
from  one  inscription  that  it  was  full  of  learned  pandits,  who 
passed  in  palanquins  through  its  streets,  displaying  the  valu- 
able presents  which  they  had  received  from  the  king;  while 
in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  another  inscription  the  city  is 
represented  as  being  so  beautiful  and  charming  that  it  sur- 
passed the  paradise  of  Indra  himself.  J Some  of  the  stately 
buildings  of  this  old  city  were  extant  at  the  time  of  the  Por- 
tuguese conquest  of  Goa,§  but  neither  these  nor  any  other 
vestige  of  the  city  can  be  found  at  present.  It  is  known  to 
the  natives  as  Orlern  Goem,  and  to  the  Portuguese  chroniclers 
as  Goa  Velha.  || 

* Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  No.  xxvii.  of  vol.  IX.,  pp.  265,  301. 

t Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  No.  xxvii.  of  vol.  IX.,  pp.  262  et  seq.  ; Liv. 
das  Monf.  (Goa  Govt.  Rec.,  MSS.),  No.  93,  fol.  1396  ; Gabinette  Litterario 
das  Fontainhas,  Nova  Goa,  1846,  vol.  I.,  p.  16 ; Commentaries  of  Affonso 
d’ Albuquerque,  vol.  II.,  p.  93. 

J Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  No.  xxvii.  of  vol.  IX.,  pp.  273  ; Liv.  das 
Mon$.  (Goa  Govt.  Rec.,  MSS.),  loc.  cit.  ; Gabinette  Litterario,  loc.  cit. 

§ Commentaries  of  Affonso  d’ Albuquerque,  vol.  II.,  p.  9. 

[|  Dr.  Fryer  describes  thus  the  ancient  capital  of  Goa  in  his  time : — 
“ At  our  landing  the  sea  bestowed  a kind  murmur  on  the  yielding 
sand,  and  cast  us  ashore  in  a place  quadrated  more  for  still  retirement,  than 
noisy  commerce  ; there  lying  before  its  banks  Canooses  belonging  to  fisher- 
men, and  baloons  of  pleasure  only  ; the  Segnioros  minding  nothing  less 
than  merchandizing,  and  the  pover  employing  their  fish-hooks  and 
knitting-needles  to  get  a livelihood.  So  that  I presume  Old  Goa  need  not 
complain  for  the  loss  of  trade,  which  she  never  had  ; nor  lament  the  de- 
privation of  costly  and  spacious  buildings,  which  she  never  wanted  ; but 
hath  them  rather  as  a country  town  (of  whom  she  is  the  dame)  than  city, 
though  she  might  claim  the  title  of  mistress  ; her  soil  is  luxurious  and 
campaign,  and  abounds  with  rich  inhabitants,  whose  rural  palaces  are 
immured  with  groves  and  hortos,  refreshed  and  cooled  with  tanks  and 
rivulets  ; but  always  reserve  a graceful  front  for  the  streets,  which  are  broad 
and  cleanly  at  this  time  of  festivity,  celebrating  with  triumphant  arches 
and  most  pompous  pageants  : palenkeens  pass  as  commonly  as  at  Goa  itself, 
the  people  as  urbane,  though  less  pestered  with  drunken  comrades,  as 
soldiers,  seamen  and  ruffians  ; the  market-place  is  stored  with  provisions. 
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Tiie  Kadambas  who  ruled  in  this  city  were  probably  a 
branch  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Vanavasipura  or  Banav&si, 
which  also  bore  the  same  name.*  They  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  Trinetra  or  Trilocbanakadamba,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  born  of  a drop  of  sweat  which  fell  from  the  forehead 
of  Siva  at  the  foot  of  the  kaclamba  tree  ( Nauclea  Eadamba), 
hence  the  name.  When  this  personage,  “ half  human 
and  half  divine/’  flourished  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 
Hindu  tradition  places  him  in  the  fabulous  age,  while  Dr.  Taylor 
conjectures  that  he  must  have  lived  at  least  500  years  before 
Christ. f Professor  Wilson,  however,  judging,  from  an 
iuscription  bearing  the  name,  concludes  that  the  period  of  his 
reign  could  not  have  been  prior  to  Salivahana  Saka  90,  or 
a.d.  168. J Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Trilocbana- 
kadamba, no  precise  account  has  been  handed  down  to  us;  but 
their  power  and  greatness  are  indisputable,  being  attested  by  the 


and  the  parish  provided  with  a large  church  ; but  nothing  antiquated  as  I 
could  discover,  by  which  it  is  easy  to  judge  Old  Goa  never  was  deserted  ; but 
New  Goa  hath  stoln  from  hence  for  the  sake  of  traffiek,  for  that  purpose 
the  river  is  more  suitable  than  this  bay  ; it  may  measure  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  two  miles. 

“ Abreast  of  it  on  an  hanging  hill  is  a sumptuous  structure  of  the 
Capuchins  called  Sancto  Pillar,  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a winding  staircase 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  railed  with  stone  banisters  ; this  order  is  dis- 
calceated  also,  and  consanguineous  to  the  Franciscans,  differing  only 
in  superiority  and  austerity,  their  hood  is  long  and  tapering,  on  their  scapu- 
lar in  fashion  of  a sugar-loaf ; to  both  whom  are  annexed  a lay  fraternity, 
which  wear  the  mantle  and  tippet,  but  not  the  vest  and  cord,  neither  are 
they  shaved  as  the  Fathers  are  : so  that  all  degrees  of  them  in  every 
order  are  comprehended  under  these  three  classes,  viz.  Patres,  Fathers  ; 
Fralres,  Brothers  ; Juvenes,  Young  men  : To  these  also  belong  the  Sister- 
hood of  Sancta  Clara.” — A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  London, 
1698,  p.  154. 

The  Franciscan  Convent  of  Pilar,  to  which  Dr.  Fryer  alludes,  still  exists. 
It  was  built  in  1613  and  wrs  abandoned  in  1835.  At  present  it  is  set  apart 
by  order  of  Government  for  the  summer  residence  of  the  archbishops. 

* Janavasi  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  It  was  kuowu  also  as  Jayantipura. 

t Orient.  Hist.  Manuscripts,  Madras,  1835,  vol.  II.,  p.  59. 

+ Mackenzie  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  Calcutta,  1828,  Introduction,  p.  ci. 
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eighteen  asvamedhas  performed  by  them.* * * §  The  first  prince 
of  this  dynasty,  whose  name  has  been  discovered  from  the 
inscriptions  lately  deciphered,  is  Guhalladeva.f  He  appears 
to  have  reigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  11th  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  His  successors  were  princes  of  great  valour, 
and  were  involved  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  Rattas,  Cholas, 
and  other  neighbouring  sovereigns.  Many  of  them  were,  how- 
ever, the  feudatories  of  the  Chalukyas  who  ruled  at  Kalyana. 
In  the  reign  of  Jayakesi  II.,  a contemporary  and  son-in-law 
of  the  great  Chalukya  emperor  Vikramaditya  II.,  who  held  the 
sceptre  from  a.d.  1076  to  1127, J Goa,  in  common  with  the 
whole  of  the  Kohkana,  rose  in  rebellion  against  that  monarch, 
which  was  soon  quelled  by  his  general  Sindavansa  Maha- 
mandlesvara  Achugideva.§  On  this  occasion  the  city  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a stone 
at  Pattadakal,  in  the  Kaladgi  district.  ||  A few  years  later, 
however,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  attained  its  former  prosperity 
under  Sivachitta  and  Vishnuchitta,  sons  and  successors  of 
Jayakesi  II. 

The  Kadamba  dynasty  continued  in  power  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  when,  probably  through  failure  of 
successors  in  the  male  line,  the  throne  was  filled  by  Kama 
Deva,  brother-in-law  of  Shasta  Deva,  the  last  Kadamba  king.** 


* Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  IX.,  pp.  231,  245.  The  performance 
of  the  asvamedha  sacrifice  is  believed  to  be  the  mark  of  independence  and 
power  : see  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  I.,  p.  301. 

t He  is  said  to  be  “ the  eye  of  the  universe,  of  extensive  majesty,  on 
account  of  whose  brilliance  the  masses  of  the  darkness  of  his  foes  took  to 
themselves  an  abode  in  the  most  dreadful  caverns”  : Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As. 
Soc.,  vol.  IX.,  p.  272. 

X Jo.  R.  As.  Soc.,  London,  vol.  IV.,  pp.  4,  15;  Prinsep’s  Useful 
Tables,  p.  272. 

§ Jo.  R.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  15 ; Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  XI., 
No.  xxx.,  pp.  234,  244. 

|]  Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  XI.,  No.  xxxi.,  p.  269. 

IT  Op.  cit.,  vol.  IX.,  p.  301. 

**  A copper-plate  grant  dated  Kaliyuga  4328,  or  a.u.  1247. 
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Not  long  after  tliis  event,  Goa  was  taken  by  the  Yadavas 
of  Devagiri,*  who  conquered  the  empire  of  the  Chalukyas.f 

In  1294  a.d.  Ala-ud-din  invaded  tlie  Dakkan  and  captured 
Devdgiri.  The  immense  booty  which  he  gained  on  this  occa- 
sion prompted  him  afterwards,  when  he  seized  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  to  send  frequent  expeditions  to  Southern  India,  under 
his  valiant  general  Malik  Kafur.  In  the  last  of  these  expe- 
ditions Goa  and  other  parts  of  Maharashtra  were  overrun  by 
the  invaders.  They  took  back  with  them  precious  spoils, 
after  having-  entrusted  the  government  of  the  island  of  Goa 
to  Malik  Tubliga.l 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Goa,  it  appears,  did  not  allow  the 
Muhammadans  to  continue  long  in  peaceful  possession  of  the 
island,  but  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  them, 
as  well  as  with  Jamal-ud-din,  the  Muhammadan  chief  of  Honore, 
who  sought  to  attack  it.  The  celebrated  traveller  Ibn  Batuta, 
who  visited  India  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and 
accompanied  this  chief  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against 
Sindabur  or  Goa,  writes  thus  : — 

“ I then  betook  myself  to  Jamal  Oddin,  King  of  Hinaur,  by  sea,  who, 
when  I came  near,  met  me  and  received  me  honourably,  and  then  appointed 
me  a house  with  a suitable  maintenance.  He  was  about  to  attend  on  divine 
service  in  the  mosque,  and  commanded  me  to  accompany  him.  I then 
became  attached  to  the  mosque,  and  read  daily  a Khatma  or  two.  At  this 
time  the  king  was  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Sindabur. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  prepared  two  and  fifty  vessels,  which  when 
ready  he  ordered  me  to  attend  with  him  for  the  expedition.  Upon  this 
occasion  I opened  the  Koran  in  search  of  an  omen,  and  in  the  first  words  of 
the  first  leaf  which  I laid  my  hand  upon  was  frequent  mention  of  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  promise  that  he  would  certainly  assist  those  who  assisted  him. 

I was  greatly  delighted  with  this ; and  when  the  king  came  to  the  evening 
prayer,  I told  him  of  it  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
He  was  much  surprised  at  the  omen,  and  prepared  to  set  out  in  person. 
After  this,  he  went  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  taking  me  with  him,  and 
then  we  sailed.  When  we  got  to  the  island  of  Sindabur,  we  found  the  people 

* The  modern  Daulatabad. 

f Op.  cit.,  vol.  X.,  No.  xix.,  p.  189;  vol.  XII.,  No.  xxxm.,  p.  47. 

+ Briggs’s  Feriskta,  London,  1829,  vol.  I.,  p.  391. 
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prepared  to  resist  us,  and  a hard  battle  was  accordingly  fought.  We 
carried  the  place,  however,  hy  divine  permission,  by  assault.”* * * § 

After  this  victory  Ibn  Batuta  did  not  remain  at  Sindabur 
or  Goa,  but  when  he  visited  it  again,  he  found  the  Hindus 
besieging  it  in  order  to  wrest  it  from  the  grasp  of  Jamal- 
ud-din.f  Nevertheless  the  people  of  Goa  appear  to  have 
continued  under  the  Muhammadan  sway  for  some  time  longer, 
till  1367  a.d. 

At  this  period  the  kingdom  of  V ij  ay  an  agar  a,  J called  by 
European  writers  Bisnagar,  which  had  been  founded  some 
years  before  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tuhgabhadra,  had 
attained  a degree  of  power  and  prosperity  which  enabled  it  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  Muhammadans.  Harikara,  the  Raja 
of  Vijayanagara,  wishing  to  expel  the  followers  of  the  Crescent 
from  Goa,  commanded  his  minister  and  general  Madhavacharya 
Vidyaranya,§  who  was  then  ruling  in  Jayantipura  or  Banavasi, 
to  march  against  that  city.  The  general  promptly  carried  out 
the  kind’s  orders.  He  drove  the  Muhammadans  out  of  the- 
city,  incorporated  it  with  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagara,  and 
re-established  the  ancient  shrine  of  Saptanatha  or  Sapta 
Kotesvara,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  Moslems. || 
The  victorious  general  remained  for  sometime  in  charge  of  the 
city.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  several  distin- 
guished persons,  some  of  whom  have  left  their  names  to 
posterity  in  inscriptions  commemorating  grants  for  religious 
purposes.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  dated  Saka  1321(a.d.  1399), 
appears  on  a column  called  Garud a- Kamlha,  and  another,  dated 
Saka  1334  (a.d.  1412),  on  a stone  tablet  in  the  temple  of  Vira- 

* Lee’s  Ibn  Batuta,  ut  supra,  p.  175. 

■f  Loc.  cit. 

1 Vijayanagara  (or  the  city  of  victory)  was  called  also  fqprrppT^ 

Vidyanagara  (the  city  of  learning).  To  the  first  European  chroniclers  it 
was  known  as  Narsinga  and  Bisnagar. 

§ The  celebrated  commentator  of  the  Ricj-Veda,  and  author  of  various 
Sanskrit  works. 

||  Bo.  Govt.  Records,  No.  X.,  New  Series,  p.  283;  Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R. 
As.  Soc.,  No.  III.  of  1852,  p.  107  ; idem.  No.  xxvi.  of  1809,  p.  227  ; 
Scott’s  Ferishta,  Shrewsbury,  1794,  vol.  II.,  p.  46. 
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bhadra  situated  in  Hanagal  Taluka,  in  tlie  district  of  Dharwacl.* * * § 

According  to  Eerishta,  Goa  continued  to  form  a part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Vijayanagara  till  its  conquest  by  a Sultan  of  the 
Bahmani  dynasty,!  but  some  Portuguese  chroniclers  relate  that, 
previous  to  this  event,  it  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Vijayanagara  king  and  become  independent  in  1440,  and  that 
a new  city  had  been  founded  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mandovi.j: 

This  city  is  situated  in  15°  27'  N.  Lat.  and  73°  53'  E.  Long., 
in  the  village  of  Ela,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  city,  and  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Pangim. 
The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city,  which  is  at 
the  present  clay  abandoned  and  desolate,  and  therefore  called 
the  old  city,  has  not  yet  been  correctly  determined.  Ibn 
Batuta,  according  to  the  unabridged  translation  of  his  travels 
published  by  Professor  Defremeri  and  Dr.  Sanguenetti,  states 
that  he  saw  two  cities  in  Sindabur,  which,  as  already  shown, 
is  identified  with  the  island  of  Goa  or  Tisvadi,  one  a Hindu 
and  the  other  a Muhammadan  city.§  The  traveller  does  not 
give  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Goa,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
took  place  between  the  year  1342,  when  he  was  despatched 
by  Muhammad  Togluk  on  an  embassy  to  China,  and  the 
year  1349,  when  he  returned  from  his  travels  to  Tangiers, 
his  native  place.  Thus,  if  his  statement  is  reliable,  the  second 
city  to  which  he  refers  must  have  been  built  during  the  first 
Muhammadan  government  established  in  the  island,  and  many 
years  before  the  conquest  of  Goa  by  Madhavacharya.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  historians  place  its  foundation  at  a later 
period,  when  large  numbers  of  Muhammadans,  escaping  from 
Honore,  settled  themselves  in  Goa  under  Malik  Husen,  forty 
years  before  the  Portuguese  conquest.  ||  The  earlier  and 

* Jo.  Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.,  No.  xxxiv.  of  1S76,  p.  341. 

t Briggs’s  Ferishta,  vol.  II.,  p.  485. 

j Lendas,  ut  supra,  II.,  p.  55  ; Commentaries,  ut  supra,  II.,  p.  92. 

§ Quoted  by  Reinaud  in  his  Geographie  de  Abulfeda,  vol.  I,  p. 
cdxxvi. 

||  Barros,  Dec.  II.  liv.  v.,  cap.  i.,  p.  434  ; Faria  y Souza,  ut  supra, 
vol.  VI.,  p.  129. 
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more  trustworthy  Portuguese  chroniclers  appear  to  fix  the 
date  at  about  1440,  the  same  year  in  which,  according  to 
them,  Goa  had  attained  its  independence,  and  they  state 
that  the  old  city,  then  the  capital  of  an  extensive  empire, 
was  transferred  to  the  present  site  because  the  river  Zuari 
became  shallow,  while  its  rival  the  Mandovi  growing  deeper 
and  broader,  owing  to  the  large  streams  of  water  which 
flowed  into  it  from  the  Ghats  during  the  rainy  season,  was 
incapable  of  affording  shelter  to  the  largest  merchantmen 
which  then  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  the  port  of  Goa. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  old  city,  who  were  very  rich  and  engaged 
in  commerce,  perceiving  the  advantages  of  the  new  site, 
gradually  removed  to  this  place  and  founded  a new  city,  where 
in  a short  time  rose  in  every  direction  temples  and  edifices 
remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty,  and  new  docks  were 
built  for  the  construction  of  large  ships  intended  to  maintain 
a commercial  intercourse  with  all  ports  of  India.  The  city 
rapidly  rose  in  importance,  chiefly  by  its  trade  in  horses  im- 
ported from  Ormuz,  for  which  there  was  a great  demand  in 
Vijayanagara  and  other  neighbouring  kingdoms.* 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Goa,  says  the  author 
of  the  Commentaries,  was  in  a very  flourishing  state.  It 
possessed  a numerous  force,  both  horse  and  foot,  consisting 
principally  of  archers,  whose  valour,  combined  with  their 
skill  in  using  the  bow,  enabled  them  to  render  valuable 
services  not  only  to  their  own  but  also  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  city  being  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  on  this 
side  of  India,  caravans  of  merchants  constantly  poured  into 
it  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  extensive  commercial  transactions  with  the  natives  and 
aliens  alike.  Such  indeed  was  the  prosperity  of  Goa  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  city  on  the  coast  which  enjoyed  at 
this  period  a revenue  of  £10,000*t 

* Lendas,  ut  supra,  II.,  p.  55 ; Commentaries,  ut  supra,  II.,  p.  92. 

t Commentaries,  II.,  pp.  92  et  seq.  ; Lendas,  II.,  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CONQUEST  OF  GOA  BY  THE  BAHMANI  KINGS — THE  ATTEMPT  OF  THE 

HINDUS  TO  RECOVER  THE  CITY DECLINE  OF  THE  BAHMANI 

KINGDOM,  AND  REVOLT  AT  GOA ITS  SUBJECTION  TO  THE  KING  OF 

BIJAPUR — ITS  FLOURISHING  CONDITION  AND  COMMERCIAL  IM- 
PORTANCE. 

A city  so  remarkable  for  its  wealth  and  commerce,  as  well 
as  for  its  advantageous  situation,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  the  Muhammadan  princes  of  the  Dakhan,  who, 
having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi, 
had  founded  an  independent  kingdom.  They  repeatedly 
invaded  the  territory  of  Goa  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it 
to  subjection,  but  their  attacks  were  successfully  repelled; 
and  we  learn  from  Nikitin,  the  Russian  traveller,  who  visited 
India  at  this  time,  that  the  Muhammadan  power  did  not 
extend  beyond  Dabul  on  the  coast.*  Though  baffled  at  first, 
the  Muhammadans  did  not  give  up  their  design.  They 
determined  to  capture  Goa  and  other  important  places  in 
the  Konkana.  In  1469  the  Bahmani  king-,  Muhammad  Shah  II., 
despatched  a large  force,  under  his  general  Muhammad  Khvaja 
Gawan,  to  the  south. f Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  and  the 
surrounding  country  made  common  cause  to  avert  the  impending 
danger,  and  hastened  in  large  numbers  to  secure  the  mountain 
passes  which  guarded  the  open  country.  But  their  efforts  proved 

* Commentaries,  nt  supra,  loc.  cit.  j India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Hakluyt 
Society,  London,  1837,  p.  15. 

t The  advantageous  position  of  Goa  had  long  been  known  to  the  powerful 
princes  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  of  the  Dakhan.  Firozshah  Bahmani,  who 
reigned  from  1397  to  1422  with  a magnificence  which  even  five  hundred 
years  afterwards  was  celebrated  in  verses  by  the  people  of  the  Dakhan, 
yearly  despatched  ships  from  the  port  of  Goa  to  bring  down  the  most  exquisite 
productions  and  manufactures  from  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries. 


futile.  Klivaja  Gawan  crossed  the  Ghats,  laid  siege  to  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Kelhna,*  and  captured  it  by  stratagem. 
He  then  marched  with  his  victorious  forces  ou  Goa,  and  directed 
the  city  to  be  closely  invested  both  by  land  and  sea.  A fleet 
of  120  ships  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mandovi,  and 
cooperated  with  the  land  forces  in  reducing  the  city  to  straits. 
Goa  was  indeed  strongly  fortified  by  towers  and  bulwarks, 
especially  on  that  side  which  was  most  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy. f But  it  could  not  hold  out  long  ; it 
was  obliged  in  the  end  to  capitulate,  and  open  "its  gates 
to  the  invaders,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons. 

The  news  of  this  important  acquisition  was  received  at  the 
court  of  Bedar  with  extreme  satisfaction.  The  long-coveted 
prize  had  at  length  been  won.  The  most  sanguine  hopes  had 
at  length  been  realized.  The  court  and  capital  vied  with  each 
other  in  celebrating  the  victory  with  pomp  and  festivity,  and 
among  other  marks  of  joy  the  king  ordered  the  “ nobat  to  beat 
the  march  of  triumph  for  seven  days.”  J 

Ivhvaja  Gawan,  having  left  a strong  garrison  in  Goa  and 
supplied  it  with  the  necessary  provisions,  returned  to  the  capi- 
tal, where  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  highest  honours, 


* The  modern  Vishalgadh. 

t According  to  the  Portuguese  chroniclers,  the  city  of  Goa  was  further 
protected  by  crocodiles,  with  which  the  river  abounded,  and  which  were  so 
enormous  as  to  devour  whole  bullocks  and  upset  large  boats.  As  the  river 
near  the  village  of  Gandaulim  towards  the  east  of  the  island  was  not  very 
deep,  and  was  fordable  at  ebb  time,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  criminals 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  prisoners  captured  during  the  Muhammadan 
incursions,  should  be  cast  into  it,  in  order  to  accustom  the  crocodiles  not  to 
allow  any  foe  to  cross  it. — De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  i.,  p.433; 
Lendas,  ut  supra,  II.,  p.  55;  Andrea  Corsali  in  Ramusio,  vol.  I.,  p.  177. 

J Briggs’s  Ferishta,  vol.  II.,  p.  483;  Scott’s  Ferishta,  vol.  T.,  p.  156  ; 
Birch’s  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque,  vol.  II.,  p.  95  ; Lendas,  vol.  II., 
p.  56. 
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dignified  with,  the  most  exalted  titles,  and  presented  with  a 
royal  dress.  Khush  Kadam,  a nobleman  of  considerable  merit, 
was,  at  the  recommendation  of  Khvaja  Gawan,  elevated  to  the 
title  of  Khishvar  Khan,  and  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 
newly  conquered  territory.* * 

But  the  Hindus  had  not  yet  lost  the  hope  of  recovering 
Goa.  In  1472  Vikrama,  the  Raja  of  Belgaum,  instigated 
by  the  king  of  Vijayanagara,  resolved  to  wrest  the  city  from 
the  hands  of  the  Muhammadans.  He  was  to  be  assisted  in 
this  enterprise  by  the  chief  of  Bankapur.  Muhammad  Shah, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  design,  immediately  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a large  army,  and,  advancing  by  forced  marches, 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  fortress  of  Belgaum  and 
invested  it  on  all  sides.  Assailed  in  his  own  dominions,  the 
Raja  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace  after  a fruitless  attempt  at 
resistance,  and  the  design  he  had  formed  of  seizing  Goa  was 
thenceforward  abandoned  for  ever.f 

The  Bahmani  kingdom  of  the  Dakhan.  had  now  reached 
its  furthest  extension.  In  1478,  with  a view  to  its  better 
administration,  it  was  divided  into  eight  tarafs  or  provinces. 
Each  province  had  its  own  governor,  and  each  governor  had 
several  officers  under  him  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  province.  Both  the  governor 
and  his  subordinate  officei-s  were  apppointed  directly  by  the 
king.  According  to  this  arrangement,  the  newly  conquered 
territory  of  Goa  was  included  in  the  province  of  Juner,  and  its 
government  entrusted  to  Najm-ud-din  Gillani.J 

In  1481  Siva  Raja,  king  of  Vijayanagara,  despatched  a 
powerful  army  to  capture  the  city  of  Goa,  but  Muhammad  Shah, 
who  valued  his  new  acquisition  very  highly,  had  put  it  in 


* Briggs’s  Ferishta,  vol.  II.,  p.  4S5  ; Scott’s  Ferishta,  vol.  I.,  p.  156. 

t Ibid.,  vol.  I.,  p.  491  ; Scott’s  Ferishta,  vol.  I.,  p.  160. 

I Ibid.,  vol.  II.,  pp.  502,  529  ; Scott’s  Ferishta,  vol.  I.,  pp.  16S,  186; 
Grant  Duff’s  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  p.  29. 
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sncli  a posture  of  defence  that  the  attempts  of  the  Hindu 
prince  altogether  failed.* 

In  the  following  year  Muhammad  Shah  II.  died;  his  son 
was  too  young-  to  assume  the  government  of  his  vast 
possessions.  This  circumstance  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
induce  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  to  become 
independent  of  the  central  authority.  The  first  revolt  broke 
out  at  Goa.  After  the  death  of  the  governor,  Najm-ud-din 
Gillani,  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  Bahadur  Ivhan  Gillani, 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  and  established  himself  as  an 
independent  ruler  over  an  extensive  territory  in  the  vicinity 
of  Goa.  Not  content  with  the  authority  thus  usurped  on 
land,  he  equipped  a fleet  for  purposes  of  piracy  at  sea.  He 
seized  several  ships  laden  with  merchandize  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Gujarat.  The  king  of  that  place  interposed  in  behalf 
of  his  aggrieved  subjects.  He  complained  to  the  court  of 
Bedar  of  the  conduct  of  Gillani,  and  demanded  his  punishment. 
This  remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect.  The  ministers  of 
the  Bahmani  king  were  at  length  roused  into  action,  and  des- 
patched a powerful  force  to  reduce  the  rebellious  officer  to 
submission.  Gillani  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1493,  and  the 
whole  territory  was  recovered.  The  government  of  Goa  was 
now  entrusted  to  Malik-en-ul-Mfilk  Gillani. f 

The  governors  of  the  provinces,  who  had  hitherto  paid  but 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  Bahmani  dynasty,  and  had,  through 
fear  of  the  king  of  Gujarat,  cooperated  in  the  expedition  against 
Bahadur  Khan  Gillani,  gradually  declared  their  independence,and 
contributed  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  vast  Muhammadan 
kingdom  of  the  Dakhan.  This  kingdom  was  at  length  split 
into  five  distinct  principalities,  the  most  powerful  of  which 
was  the  kingdom  of  Bijapur,  founded  by  Abdul  Muzaffar 
Yusuf  Adil  Shah.  Yusuf  was  surnamed  Saved,  or  Sabaio 
according  to  the  Portuguese  chroniclers,  from  the  town  of 


* Briggs’s  Feriskta,  vol.  II.,  p.  517. 

t Op.  cit.,  vol.  II.,  pp.  529,  543  et  seg.  ; vol.  IV.,  p.  71 ; Scott’s  Feriskta s 
vol.  I.,  pp.  186,  191  et  seg.  j Elphinstone’s  History  of  India,  p.  680. 
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Sava,  where  he  had  been  brought  up  in  his  early  years.*  In 
1488  this  prince  formed  a league  with  two  other  princes  of  the 
Daklian  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  territory  among  them- 
selves. The  city  of  Goa  and  the  places  in  its  neighbourhood 
fell  to  his  own  share.  Thereupon  he  exacted  allegiance  and 
submission  fromMalik-en-ul-Mulk-Gillani,  the  officer  who  had,  as 
already  stated,  succeeded  Bahadur  Khan  Gillani  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Goa.  Malik-en-ul-Mulk  thought  it  prudent  to  acknow- 
ledge Yusufs  authority,  and  in  token  of  his  cheerful  sub- 
mission caused  public  rejoicings  to  be  made  in  the  city  for  a 
whole  week.f  It  is  related  that  the  king  of  Bijapur  had  such  a 
predilection  for  this  place  that  he  not  only  resided  there  fre- 


* Abdul  Muzaffar  Yusuf  Adil  Sliah  was  the  son  of  Aga  Murad,  or 
Amurath,  Sultan  of  the  Turks  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  v ol.  XII.,  p.  150);  after  bis  father’s  death  in  1451  lie  was  saved 
by  his  mother  from  being  put  to  death  by  his  brother,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  was  secretly  delivered  over  to  Khvaja  Imad-ud-din, 
a merchant  of  Sava,  in  Persia,  who  took  and  educated  him  till  his  seventeenth 
year.  In  1459,  moved  by  a presentiment  of  his  future  greatness,  or,  as  the 
Muhammadan  historian  (Ferishta,  vol.  I.,  pp.  1 et  seq .)  relates,  led  by 
a dream,  he  set  sail  for  India,  where  every  bold  and  shrewd  adventurer  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  highest  posts  of  honour,  and  even  to  the 
throne.  Here  he  was  sold,  or  got  himself  sold,  to  Khvaja  Muhammad 
Gawan,  the  great  minister  of  the  Bahmani  king  and  conqueror  of  Goa. 
Yusuf,  surnamed  Savdi  by  the  Muhammadans,  from  the  town  of  Sava 
where  he  was  brought  up,  rose  rapidly  from  a simple  soldier  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  royal  bodyguard.  Invested  with  the  title  of  Adil  Khan  and 
adopted  by  Khvaja  Gawan,  he  was  made  governor  of  Daulatabad,  and  after- 
wards of  Bijapur,  where  in  1489  he  was  crowned  king. 

Gaspar  Correia  ( Lendas , II.,  p.  56)  and  the  author  of  the  Commentaries 
of  Albuquerque  (vol.  II.,  pp.  95,  96)  confound  Yusuf  Adil  Khan  with  Mu- 
hammad Shah  Bahmani,  both  of  whom  are  called  by  them  Sahaio.  The  title 
of  Adil  Khan  is  corrupted  by  them,  as  well  as  by  De  Barros,  into  ldalcdo, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  Yusuf’s  son  Ismail  Adil  Khan.  The  name  Sabaio 
was  written  by  some  contemporary  travellers — as  Ludovico  di  Varthema 
(Badger’s  Varthema’ s Travels,  p.  92) — as  Savaim,  and  by  others  as  Zabaim. 

t Briggs’s  Ferishta,  vol.  III.,  p.  19  ; Scott’s  Ferishta,  vol.  I.,  p.  217. 
The  city  of  Goa  was  well  known  to  Yusuf  Adil  Khan,  as  it  was  he  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Bahmani  king  to  defend  it  against  the  king  of  Vijayanagara, 
— Briggs’s  Ferishta,  vol.  II.,  p.  517. 
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queutly,  but  also,  owing  to  the  great  advantages  of  its  position 
and  the  beauty  of  its  port,  at  one  time  resolved  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  his  government.* * * § 

Goa  was  indeed  at  this  period  one  of  the  principal  emporiums 
of  trade  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  the  great  centre 
which  attracted  people  of  various  races  and  creeds  from  different 
parts  of  Asia.  In  consequence  of  its  opulence  and  flourishing 
trade,  several  Eastern  princes  maintained  amicable  relations 
with  its  government. t Professor  Buchot  says  that  while 
Calicut,  another  celebrated  port  on  the  western  coast,  owed  its 
importance  and  wealth  to  the  veneration  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  Muhammadans,  Goa  was  the  natural  entrepot  of  the 
commerce  of  Asia.lj:  The  city  was  well  built  and  fortified, 
and  contained  many  beautiful  edifices. § It  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Muhammadans  of  the  peninsula,  who  embarked 
thence  to  proceed  to  Jeddah  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  a circum- 
stance which,  as  Dr.  Vincent  observes,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
render  Goa  the  most  important  station  in  India.  ||  Its  fame 
attracted  many  a traveller,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Pero  Covilha,  Ludovico  di  Varthema,  Andrea  Corsali,  and 
Duarte  Barboza.^f  The  last  named  traveller  describes  it  in 
these  terms  : — 

“ It  (the  city  of  Goa)  was  inhabited  by  many  Moors,  respectable  men, 
and  foreigners,  white  men,  and  rich  merchants,  and  several  of  them  are  very 
good  gentlemen.  There  are  also  many  great  Gentile  merchants  and  other 
gentlemen-cultivators  and  men-at-arms.  It  was  a place  of  great  trade  in 
merchandize.  It  has  a very  good  port,  to  which  flock  many  ships  from 
Mekkah,  Aden,  Ormuz,  Cambay,  and  Malabar  country.  And  the  before- 
mentioned  Sabayn  Delcani  lived  much  in  this  place,  and  he  kept  there  his 
captain  and  men-at-arms,  and  no  one  entered  or  went  out  of  this  island 
city  either  by  sea  or  by  land  without  his  permission,  and  all  those  who 

* Commentaries,  ut  supra,  vol.  II.,  p.  96  ; Lendas,  ut  supra,  II.,  p.  66. 

t Lendas,  II.,  pp.  62,  156  ; Portugal,  par  M,  Ferdinand  Diniz,  Paris, 
1846,  p.  181. 

+ Bistoire  du  Portugal,  par  Auguste  Buchot,  Paris,  1854,  p.  131. 

§ Commentaries  of  Affonso  d’ Albuquerque,  vol.  II.,  p.  96. 

||  Vincent’s  Periplus  of  the  Erythrcean  Sea,  vol.  II.,  p.  394. 

The  two  last  travellers  visited  the  city  soon  after  the  conquest  by 
Albuquerque,  when  little  change  was  effected  in  it. 
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entered  there  were  registered  with  all  their  signs  and  particulars  and 
from  whence  they  came ; and  so  with  this  precaution  and  arrangement  they 
were  allowed  to  return.  This  town  was  very  large,  with  goodly  edifices 
and  handsome  streets  and  squares  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers.  There 
is  a very  good  fortress  in  it,  and  in  the  environs  many  gardens  and  orchards 
of  fine  trees  and  fruits,  and  many  pools  of  good  water.  There  were  many 
mosques  and  houses  of  worship  of  the  Gentiles.  The  country  all  round  -was 
very  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  and  enjoyed  much  produce  both  from  sea 
and  land.”* 

This  description,  brief  as  it  is,  is  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  city  under  the  Muhammad- 
an ssvay.  The  dimensions  of  the  city,  as  given  by  the  traveller, 
appear,  however,  to  be  exaggerated,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
under  Moslem  rule  the  city  was  considerably  smaller  than  under 
the  Portuguese.  According  to  Andrea  Corsali  its  circuit  was 
not  more  than  a mile;  + while  a modern  traveller,  basing  his 
estimate  on  his  own  researches  and  on  those  of  Linschoten, 
who  had  seen  its  old  ramparts,  conjectures  that  it  was  no  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a mile  in  length  and  barely  a quarter  of 
a mile  in  breadth. J The  ramparts  encircling  the  city  were 
not  very  high,  but  were  surrounded  by  a ditch  always 
filled  with  water.  The  wall  towards  the  north  extended 
from  the  Mandovi  or  Custom-house — a spacious  edifice  con- 
tiguous to  the  present  Convent  of  St.  Cajetan — to  the  Arsenal, 
which  lay  at  the  other  extremity.  Besides  the  gates  of  the 
Custom-house  and  of  the  Arsenal  this  wall  had  a large  gate  in 
the  middle.  This  gate  stood  on  the  site  where  subsequently  the 
Arch  of  the  Viceroys  was  erected,  and  afforded  ingress  into 
the  citadel,  where  Adil  Shah  had  magnificent  apartments,  with 
a garden  full  of  aromatic  plants.  On  the  east  the  wall  extended 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  was  subsequently  named  the 

* A Description  of  the  Coast  of  East  Africa  and  Malabar  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16 th  Cemkary,  by  Duarte  Barboza,  translated  by  the 
Honourable  H.  E.  J.  Stanley,  London,  1866,  p.  74. 

t Ramusio’s  Delle  Navigationi  et  Viaggi,  Primo  vol,,  Quarta  Editione, 
Venetia,  1588,  p.  178. 

J An  Historical  Sketch  of  Goa,  by  the  late  Rev.  Denis  L.  Cottineau  de 
Kloguen,  Madras,  1831,  p.  9 ; Histoire  de  la  Navigation  de  Jean  Hague s de 
Linschot,  Amsterdam,  1638,  p-  55. 
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hill  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Monte,  and  on  the  west  it  stretched 
as  far  as  the  Arsenal.  On  the  south  it  reached  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  Nossa  Senliora  de  Serra,  which  is  now  used  as  the 
cemetery  of  the  Cathedral, — the  Holy  Hill  or  the  Hill  of  Nossa 
Senhora  do  Rosario,  and  the  elevated  spot  on  which  stands  the 
convent  of  Rom  Jesus  lying  outside  this  wall.  Near  the  site 
of  the  Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Serra,  the  citadel  had  a gate, 
or  rather  a double  gate,  called  the  Bafaes,  which  led  to  the 
suburbs.*  Besides  the  ramparts,  the  city  was  protected  by 
strongholds  erected  in  ancient  times,  as  already  stated,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  island,  which  were  called  par  (passos),  from 
the  circumstance  that  people  generally  passed  over  thence  to 
the  main  land. 

Among  the  buildings  that  adorned  the  city,  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  the  chief  mosque  and  the  majestic  palace  of 
Sabayo  (Adil  Shah),  with  spacious  and  magnificent  saloons 
and  handsome  porticos  supported  by  columns  of  carved  wood. 
In  front  of  the  palace  stretched  a vast  open  square,  even  after 
the  Portuguese  conquest  known  as  the  Terreiro  de  Sabayo. 
Close  to  it  there  was  a large  tank  of  good  masonry  work,  pro- 
bably built  for  the  recreation  of  the  kings  of  Bijapur.  On  the 
side  of  the  river,  at  a little  distance  from  the  tank,  was  a well- 
shaded  spot  where  the  Muhammadans  generally  repaired  to 
enjoy  the  evening  breeze. f 

The  private  buildings  in  the  city  were  for  the  most  part 
single-storied,  but  sufficiently  spacious  and  commodious.  There 
were  several  houses  of  public  recreation,  and  shops  of  different 
nrtizans,  amongst  whom  the  goldsmiths  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  in  India.  J According  to  De  Barros  the  city  of 
Goa  alone  yielded  to  Adil  Shah  £5,000,  besides  the  £20,000  or 
400,000  pardaus  which  tliatmonarch  received  from  the  surround- 


* It  is  so  called  by  Gaspar  Correia  : Lendas,  vol.  II.,  p.  94. 
f Lendas,  II.,  pp.  149  et  seq. 

x Op.  cit.,  p.  59  ; De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  457 ; Andrea 
Corsali  in  Ramusio,  vol.  I.,  p.  178. 
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ing  districts  which  then  formed  the  territory  of  Goa.*  Varthema 
states  that  these  pardaus  were  smaller  in  size  than  the  xerafins 
of  Cairo,  but  thicker,  and  had  two  devils  stamped  upon  one  side 
of  them,  and  an  inscription  on  the  other,  f This  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived  from  customs  duties,  especially  those  levied 
on  horses  imported  from  Ormuz  or  the  coast  of  Arabia,  £2 
being  charged  on  each  animal.  The  abovementioned  passos 
yielded  £110.  The  Government  monopolized  the  trade  in 
articles  of  daily  consumption,  such  as  vegetables,  betel-nut, 
etc.,  and  realized  an  annual  profit  of  £1650.  J 

* De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  455  ; Gaspar  Correia  ( Lendas , II., 
p.  74)  says  that  the  territory  of  Goa  yielded  300,000  pardaus  of  gold,  or 
.£15,000. 

t The  Travels  of  Ludovico  di  Varthema,  translated  by  George  P.  Badger, 
London,  1868,  p.  92. 

t De  Barros,  loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  ADVENT  OP  THE  PORTUGUESE  TO  INDIA — THE  CONQUEST  OF 

GOA  BY  ALBUQUERQUE HIS  EXPULSION  PROM  THE  CITY  BY 

THE  KING  OP  BIJAPUR SECOND  INVASION  OP  GOA  BY  THE 

PORTUGUESE;  AND  THE  FINAL  CONQUEST  OP  THE  CITY THE 

POLICY  OP  ALBUQUERQUE. 

Such,  was  tlie  state  of  Goa,  when  in  1498  Yasco  da  Gama  dis- 
covered the  route  to  India,  and  received  at  Angediva  the  visit 
of  the  wily  Spanish  Jew,  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Adil  Shah, 
who,  having  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  Portuguese  fleet,  was  taken  pi'isorier  and  carried  to  Portu- 
gal, where  he  was  baptized  and  received  the  name  of  Gaspar 
da  Gama.*  Twelve  years  after  this  event  Alfonso  de  Albu- 
querque, actuated  by  the  counsels  of  Timoja,  a neighbouring 
Hindu  chief,  who  had  gained  his  confidence,  presented  himself 
with  a powerful  fleet  before  the  city.  This  great  captain, 
swerving  from  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  his  predecessor 
Dom  Francisco  d’ Almeida,  the  first  Viceroy  of  the  Indies, 
whose  ambition  was  simply  to  be  the  master  of  the  Indian 
seas,  had  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a vast  empire  on 
land  in  the  East,  with  Goa  for  its  capital.  Situated  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  commanding  a naturally 
favourable  position  for  intercourse  with  different  parts  of  Asia, 
and  forming  with  its  two  splendid  harbours  one  of  the  best 
naval  stations  in  the  East,  Goa  appeared  to  the  penetrating- 
eye  and  the  enterprising  genius  of  Albuquerque  as  admirably 
fitted  for  the  realization  of  his  most  sanguine  wishes.  The 
internal  state  of  the  city  was  in  itself  favourable  to  the  project  of 
the  Portuguese  hero.  The  Muhammadan  government  was  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical,  and  had  on  that  account  rendered  itself 
thoroughly  odious  to  the  people ; nor,  by  reason  of  the  diver- 


* Lendas,  at  supra,  I.,  pp.  125,  142. 
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sity  of  creeds  and  races,  were  the  people  capable  of  united  ac- 
tion against  a foreig'n  invader.  Moreover,  the  king'  of  Bijapur 
was  at  the  time  engaged  in  consolidating  his  newly  acquired 
dominions,  and  had  consigned  the  city  with  its  environs  to 
the  care  of  one  of  his  favourites,  Yusuf  Gurgii,  who,  with  two 
hundred  Turks  under  him,  practised  frightful  cruelties  on  the 
poor  inhabitants.* * * §  All  these  circumstances  conspired  to  render 
the  city  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  invader.  Towards  the  middle 
of  February  1510,  the  fleet  of  Albuquerque,  consisting  of  twenty 
sail  of  the  line  and  a few  small  vessels  with  1200-j-  fighting 
men,  unexpectedly  made  its  appearance  in  the  harbour  of  Goa. 
The  city,  little  prepared  for  a determined  resistance,  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  predictions  of  a yogi  who  had  foretold  its 
conquest  by  a foreign  people  coming  from  a distant  land,  sur- 
rendered itself  into  the  hands  of  Albuquerque,  who  celebrated 
his  entry  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  with  regal  pomp.}. 
Eight  leading  men  presented  to  him  on  their  knees  the  keys 
of  the  city,  together  with  a large  banner  which  was  usually 
unfurled  on  state  occasions.  Mounted  on  a noble  and  richly 
caparisoned  steed,  Albuquerque  entered  the  city  amid  drums 
beating  and  trumpets  sounding’,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  of 
Adil  Shah,  accompanied  by  a large  number  of  fidalgos  and 
captains  bearing  their  standards,  and  clergymen  carrying  be- 
fore them  a gilt  cross,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense 
multitude  of  people  who  hailed  the  conqueror,  and  as  he  passed 
along  showered  on  him  flowers  of  gold  and  silver,  § Having 

* Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  II.,  p.  50.  Besides  the  200  Turks  in  the  city, 
there  were  400  Muhammadans  in  the  castle  of  Paugim,  who  offered  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  Portuguese.  De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  459. 

f In  this  and  some  other  points  De  Barros  and  Faria  y Souza  differ  slightly 
from  Gaspar  Correia,  whom  we  have  generally  followed. 

+ De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  iii.  The  City,  according  to  Faria  y 
Souza  (op.  cit.,  p.  131),  surrendered  itself  to  Albuquerque  on  27th  February ; 
according  to  the  Commentaries  (ut  supra,  p.  88)  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  and  according  to  Gaspar  Correia  (Lendas,  II.,  p.  59)  on  the  1st 
March. 

§ Lendas,  II.,  p,  58  ; De  Barros,  Dec,  II.,  liv,  v.,  cap.  iii.  ; Faria y Souza, 
ut  supra,  p.  131. 
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seized  the  city  without  the  loss  of  a single  follower,  the  con- 
queror showed  the  greatest  moderation  and  clemency  towards 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  issued  a proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  equal  justice  and  protection  would  be  extended  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  were  thenceforward  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  he  forbade 
his  soldiers,  on  pain  of  death,  to  injure,  offend,  or  otherwise 
molest  the  natives  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  vouchsafing  to 
the  people  complete  security  of  person  and  property,  he  also 
guaranteed  to  respect  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  promised 
to  receive  only  the  ancient  dues,  which  amounted  to  £7,500, 
instead  of  the  £15,000  which  had  been  annually  exacted  by  the 
Muhammadan  government.* * * § 

Whilst  Albuquerque  was  by  these  means  conciliating  the 
people  and  establishing  his  authority  at  Goa  on  a secure  footing, 
Adil  Shah,  who  had  at  first  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sudden 
conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Portuguese,  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
regain  it.f  In  this  he  was  secretly  aided  by  the  Muhammadan 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who,  repenting  of  their  rashness  in 
having  delivered  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, 
longed  for  the  ancient  domination  of  their  co-religionists. 
Adil  Shah,  having  completed  his  preparations,  laid  siege 
to  the  city  three  months  after  its  capture  by  Albuquerque, 
with  an  overwhelming  force  of  60,000  men.J  After  a short 
and  ineffectual  resistance,  Albuquerque  was  constrained  to 
abandon  the  city  and  betake  himself  with  his  countrymen  to 
his  fleet. 

This  event  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  May  1510,  by 
which  time  the  trainy  season  had  set  in.§  Owing  to  the 

* Lendas,  ut  supra,  II,,  p.  74.  According  to  De  Barros,  as  already  stated, 
this  sum  was  larger. 

f According  to  the  Portuguese  chroniclers,  Yusuf  Adil  Shah  had  died 
before  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Albuquerque,  but  we  have  followed 
Ferishta  on  this  point. 

J De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  v.,  p.  490.  Gaspar  Correia  ( Lendas , II., 
p.  93)  gives  the  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the  king  of  Bijapur  as  48,000, 
whilst  Ferishta  (Briggs,  111.,  p.  30)  states  it  to  have  been  only  3,000. 

§ Lendas,  II.,  p.  97. 
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stormy  weather  the  fleet  could  not  leave  the  harbour ; Albu- 
querque therefore  determined  to  lie  at  anchor  during  the 
rainy  season  off  Pangim.  Here  the  Portuguese  had  to  suffer 
countless  privations  for  want  of  provisions.  Their  distress 
was  indeed  so  frightful  that  they  were  forced  to  live  on  rats 
and  other  loathsome  food.*  Though  reduced  to  these  straits 
Albuquerque  did  not  lose  heart.  He  spurned  the  offer  of  the 
Muhammadan  prince,  who,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  the  hostile  fleet,  had  despatched  from  the  island  a 
boat  containing  abundant  provisions.  Perceiving  the  strata- 
gem, he  ordered  all  the  wine  and  biscuits  which  were  pre- 
served for  the  sick  and  the  infirm  to  be  exhibited  from  the 
deck,  and  thus  presented  to  the  messengers  from  the  prince  an 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  plenty  in  the  Portuguese  ships. 
He  bade  the  messengers  take  back  what  they  had  brought 
with  them,  and  tell  their  prince  that  the  Portuguese  revelled 
in  abundance  and  stood  in  no  need  of  foreign  help,  and  that 
if  their  provisions  should  ever  be  exhausted,  they  knew  well 
how  to  obtain  them  from  the  island. f 

On  the  loth  of  August,  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  rainy 
season  had  abated,  Albuquerque  started  for  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Angediva.  On  his  way  he  descried  four  ships 
well  equipped  coming  from  Portugal,  which  were  followed  by 
six  others,  constituting  the  second  armament  despatched  in 
that  year  by  King  Dom  Manuel.  He  was  overjoyed  at  this  un- 
expected succour,  as  well  as  at  the  welcome  news  which  he 
received  on  his  arrival  at  Angediva  from  his  ally  Timoja, 
that  the  Muhammadan  prince  had  departed  for  the  Dakhan, 
leaving  Goa  under  the  command  of  his  general  Rasul  Khan.f 
Albuquerque  thereupon  hastened  to  Canuanore,  and,  having- 
there  made  the  necessary  preparations,  started  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  with  a large  fleet  of  twenty-eight  ships  carrying  1700 
armed  men  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  recapturing  the  city 


* Lendas,  ut  supra,  II.,  p.  100  ; De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  51 1 
t Lendas,  II.,  p.  101 ; De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap  vi. 
t Lendas,  II.,  p.  121. 
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of  Goa.*  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  landed  at  Honore, 
to  witness  the  nuptials  of  his  friend  Timoja  with  the  daughter 
of  tho  chief  of  Garsopa,  who  promised  to  aid  him  with  4,000 
men.  On  the  conclusion  of  these  festivities  he  returned  to 
Angediva,  where  he  called  his  fidalgos  and  captains  to  a 
council  of  war.,  and  in  a long  pathetic  speech  impressed  on 
them  the  necessity  of  retaking  the  city.  His  words  produced 
the  desired  effect,  and  his  project  was  hailed  with  acclamation 
even  by  those  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  it,  all  promising  to 
cooperate  heart  aud  soul  with  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
undertaking.  Emboldened  by  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  his  followers,  Albuquerque  g’ave  the  necessary 
instructions  for  a well-planned  attack  on  the  city,  and  on  the 
24th  of  November,  entering  with  his  fleet  the  harbour  of  Goa 
with  banners  unfurled  and  trumpets  sounding,  cast  anchor 
off  Banguenim. 

A more  seasonable  moment  for  the  assault  could  not  have 
been  chosen.  The  king  of  Bijapur  had  just  died,  leaving  his 
throne  to  his  infant  son  Ismail  Adil  Shah,  who  was  hardly  able 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
possessions  on  the  coast.  The  defence  of  the  city  was  left  to  the 
valour  and  genius  of  Rasul  Khan,  who  had  under  him  4,000 
soldiers  in  the  city  and  4,000  in  the  suburbs. f The  Portuguese 
commenced  their  operations  by  directing  an  attack  towards 
the  Ribeira  or  arsenal.  But  they  met  with  a vigorous  resistance 
from  within.  After  a long  contest,  they  bore  down  every  op- 
position, scaled  the  ramparts,  and,  planting  their  victorious 
banner  on  the  walls,  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  amidst 
deafening  shouts  raised  in  honour  of  St.  Catherine.  J Within 
the  city  the  invaders  had  to  encounter  fresh  opposition. 

* Lendas,  II.,  pp.  132,  140  ; De  Barms  ( loc . cit.)  and  Faria  y Souza  (op. 
cit.,  p.  137)  state  the  number  of  ships  to  have  been  twenty-three. 

t Briggs’s  Ferishta,  III.,  p.  33;  Lendas,  vol.  II.,  p.  140. 

J The  Portuguese  soldier  who  first  scaled  the  ramparts  was  called  Fradique 
Fernandes;  and  it  was  a native  Christian,  by  name  Joao  Corses,  who  forced 
his  way  first  through  the  door  of  the  arsenal  into  the  city  : Lendas,  vol. 
II.,  p.  149. 
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The  Musalmans  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  A 
bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  about  2,000  Musalmans  fell 
on  the  spot.  Tlie  rest  were  obliged  to  save  themselves  by 
flight  through  the  principal  gate  of  the  Custom-house.  The 
victors  lost  not  more  than  forty  men.  A general  consternation 
spread  through  the  city.  The  inhabitants  in  their  panic 
made  towards  the  southern  gate  to  effect  their  escape.  Of 
these  nearly  3,000,  mostly  Muhammadans,  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river.*  Ferishta  and 
the  author  of  the  Tohfut-ul- Mujahidin  attribute  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  treason  of  Rasul  Khan  and 
some  of  its  principal  inhabitants, f but  this  statement  appears 
to  be  utterly  groundless.  It  may  have  proceeded  from  a 
predilection  for  their  co-religionists,  over  whose  weakness  they 
were  naturally  desirous  of  throwing  a decent  veil.J 

* Lendas,  II.,  pp.  153,  155;  De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  545. 

Camoens  has  sung  the  conquest  of  Goa  in  the  following  verses  : — 

“ Que  gloriosas  palmas  teeer  vejo. 

Com  que  victoria  a fronte  llie  eoroa, 

Quando  sem  sombra  vaa  de  medo,  ou  pejo, 

Toma  a ilha  illustrissima  de  Goa  ! 

Despois,  obedecendo  au  duro  ensejo 
A deixa,  e oecasiao  espera  boa, 

Com  que  a tome  a tomar  ; que  esfoiyo,  e arte, 

Vencerao  a fortuna,  e o proprio  Marte.” 

Os  Lusiadas,  Canto  X.,  v.  xlii. 

“ AVhat  glorious  palms  on  Goa’s  isle  I see, 

Their  blossoms  spread,  great  Albuquerk,  for  thee  ! 

Through  castled  walls  the  hero  breaks  his  way. 

And  opens  with  his  swrord  the  dread  array 
Of  Moors  and  pagans;  through  their  depth  he  rides. 

Through  spears  and  showering  fire  the  battle  guides. 

As  bulls  enraged,  or  lions  smear’d  with  gore, 

His  bands  sweep  wide  o’er  Goa’s  purpled  shore.” 

Mickle’s  Translation,  p.  377. 

t Briggs’s  Ferishta,  vol.  III.,  p.  34;  Rowlandson’s  Tohfut-ul-Mujahid'm, 

p.  135. 

I The  Portuguese  chroniclers  give  such  a detailed  account  of  this 
matter  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  conquest  being  due  to  the  valour  of 
the  Portuguese. 
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Albuquerque,  who  was  watching  the  issue  of  the  contest 
from  a neighbouring  hill  with  a select  body  of  five  hundred  men, 
then,  descended  from  his  elevated  position  and  entered  the 
city  with  the  royal  flag  unfurled  before  him,  and  on  his  knees 
offered  thanks  to  God  for  having  crowned  his  arms  with 
success.  He  then  embraced  all  his  captains  as  they  approached 
him  covered  with  wounds  and  bearing  swords  still  reeking 
with  blood,  praised  them  for  the  valour  and  energy  they 
had  displayed  on  that  day,  and  conferred  on  several  of  them 
the  honour  of  knighthood.*  Then  turning  his  attention  to 
the  conquered  people,  Albuquerque  resolved  upon  a course 
of  action  which  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  his  illustrious 
name.  Inflamed  with  deadly  animosity  against  the  Moslems, 
who  had  before  aided  the  king  of  Bijapur  in  driving  him  out 
of  the  city,  he  issued  orders  for  the  massacre  of  the  whole  of 
the  Muhammadan  population,  without  distinction  of  sex,  rank, 
or  age.  He  let  loose  his  soldiery  on  the  defenceless  people, 
and  subjected  them  to  frightful  cruelties. f 

For  three  days  the  town  was  sacked  and  plundered,  and  a 
considerable  booty  was  thereby  secured.  Of  this  an  estimate 
may  be  formed  when  it  is  remembered  that  a fifth  part  of  it, 
which  by  the  right  of  war  was  reserved  for  the  Crown,  amounted 
to  about  £20,000.  J A far  larger  sum  would  have  been  mani- 
festly due  to  the  Crown  if  the  soldiers  had  faithfully  accounted 
for  all  that  their  rapacious  hands  had  seized.  But,  as  it  was, 
they  concealed  more  than  they  produced  in  public.  Besides 
this  ill-gotten  booty,  the  conquerors  seized  3,000  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, with  a vast  store  of  ammunition. § 

Albuquerque,  apprehensive  that  the  Muhammadans  might, 
as  on  the  first  occasion,  endeavour  to  retake  the  city,  resolved 
to  put  it  in  a state  of  defence.  He  repaired  the  ramparts. 


* Lendas,  ut  supra,  II.,  p.  152. 
t Ibid.,  pp.  154,  155. 

X Histoire  des  Decouvertes  et  Conqnesfes  des  Portugais,  par  J.  F.  Lafitau, 
Paris,  1735,  vol.  II.,  pp.  109  et  seq. 

Lendas,  II.,  p.  158. 
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and  over  the  gates  and  in  several  other  places  erected  turrets 
provided  with  embrasures.  But  he  directed  his  attention 
principally  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  citadel.  He  entrusted  the 
execution  of  the  work  to  Thomas  Fernandes,  and  wishing  to 
have  it  finished  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  finding  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  hands  available  for  the  purpose,  he 
ordered  even  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  to  take  part  in  the 
work,  and,  to  set  them  an  example  in  his  own  person,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  undergo  himself  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  a com- 
mon labourer.  When  at  last  the  citadel  was  thoroughly  rebuilt,he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Dom  Manoel,  the  reigning  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  ordered  a slab  of  stone  to  be  put  up  in  a conspicuous 
place  with  his  own  name  and  those  of  the  captains  who  had 
assisted  him  in  taking  the  city  inscribed  thereon.  But  each 
captain  insisted  on  having  his  name  put  first  in  the  inscription, 
and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all,  Albuquerque  in  pure 
disgust  abandoned  the  idea,  and  bade  only  the  following  well- 
known  words  to  be  engraved  on  the  slab  : — “ Lapidem  quern 
rej}robaverunt  edificantes,”  “ The  stone  which  the  builders 
condemned.’'’* 

Albuquerque  was  as  politic  a statesman  as  he  was  a skil-ful 
general.  He  knew  how  to  establish  his  newly  acquired  domi- 
nion on  a secure  basis.  He  conciliated  his  subjects  by  framing  a 
just  and  equitable  system  of  legislation.  He  tolerated  all  forms 
of  religious  belief,  and  made  the  burden  of  taxation  as  light 
as  he  could.  With  this,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied;  he 
aimed  at  cementing  the  union  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  He 
therefore  encouraged  intermarriages  between  them,  by  loading 
the  married  pairs  with  substantial  gifts  and  favours,  distribut- 
ing among  them  the  landed  property  of  the  Moslems  which  had 
lately  been  confiscated,  and  encouraging  them  to  cultivate  the 
mechanical  arts  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  Portuguese  settlement. 
He  also  established  a municipality,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  India, 
composed  entirely  of  the  new  settlers  ; organized  the  administra- 


* Lendas,  II.,  p.  157 ; De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  xi.,  p.  558  ; Os 
Portugueses  em  Africa,  Asia,  America  e Oceania,  Lisboa,  1848,  vol.  I.,  p.  75, 
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tiou  of  justice ; set  apart  funds  for  tlie  support  and  education 
of  poor  children,  and  conferred  several  important  privileges 
on  the  city.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  treated  the  Muhammad- 
ans with  undue  severity  and  harshness,  he  showed  marked 
favour  to  the  Hindus,  guaranteeing  them  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  customs  and  usages,  except  the  horrid  rite  of  sati, 
which  he  suppressed  even  at  that  early  period.*  He  con- 
tinued the  practice  which  existed  during  the  Muhammadan 
rule  of  farming  the  taxes,  but  punished  with  merciless 
rigour  every  species  of  oppression  practised  on  the  merchants 
and  traders.  Timoja,  and  after  him  Madhavrav  (whom  the 
Portuguese  chroniclers  call  Melrau),  was  appointed  Tanadar- 
mor,  i.  e.  the  chief  collector  of  revenues.!  Persons  of  high 
birth  and  acknowledged  merit  were  selected  to  fill  important 
offices  in  the  State.  Rodrigo  Rebello  was  nominated  captain 
of  the  city,  Francisco  Pantoja  Alcaide-mor  (constable  for  the 
town),  and  Francisco  Corvinel  Feitor  or  factor.  J In  this  way 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a benign  and  equitable  form  of 
government  in  the  capital,  as  he  intended  it  to  be,  of  the 
Portuguese  Empire  in  the  East ; but  the  chief  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  not  transferred  from  Cochin  to  Goa  till  twenty  years 
later. 


* Lendas,ut  supra,  II.,  pp.  158,  159,  375,  376  ; De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv. 
v.,  cap.  xi.,  p.  567  ; Faria  y Souza,  ut  supra,  p.  137. 

f A Tanadar  or  Thdmddr  was  an  officer  in  charge  of  a thma,  a place 
where  he  was  posted  with  a small  irregular  force  to  protect  the  country, 
preserve  the  peace,  and  aid  in  making  collection  of  taxes — see  Wilson’s 
Glossary,  in  voce  ‘ Thana.’ 

I Lendas,  II.,  p.  335. 
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MATERIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CITY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  ALBUQUER- 
QUE— PRIVILEGES  CONFERRED  ON  TIIE  CITY  BY  THE  HOME 
GOVERNMENT — SIEGE  OF  GOA  BY  THE  ICING  OF  BIJAPUR — FIRST 
OUTBREAK  OF  EPIDEMIC  IN  THE  CITY,  AND  ITS  CAUSES — THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SUITABLE  DEFENCES  FOE  THE  CITY — ITS 
EXTENT,  POPULATION,  AND  ASPECT  IN  ITS  PALMY  DAYS  AS 
DESCRIBED  BY  SEVERAL  TRAVELLERS. 

Albuquerque  died  iu  1515.  Though  deplored  by  all  his 
followers,  and  even  by  the  newly  conquered  people,  his  death 
did  not  affect  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  impulse 
which  he  had  given  to  its  substantial  improvement  did  not  die 
with  him.  Buildings  began  to  be  erected  on  vacant  sites,  both 
at  public  and  private  expense,  which  were  not  only  an  ornament 
to  it,  but  also  an  indication  of  its  rising  greatness.  In  fact  such 
buildings  multiplied  so  fast,  filling  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
city,  that  there  was  hardly  any  room  left  for  more  structures. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a matter  of  surprise  that  Lopo  Soares,  the 
successor  of  Albuquerque,  should  have  hesitated  on  one  occa- 
sion to  grant  a piece  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a convent  in 
addition  to  the  three  churches  which  were  already  in  the  city.* 
Being  thus  too  small  for  its  inci'easing  wealth  and  population, 
the  limits  of  the  city  were  necessarily  extended ; the  wide  ditch 
that  surrounded  its  walls  wTas  filled  up,  and  the  additional 
space  thus  created  was,  contrary  to  the  royal  order  of  10th  March 
1540,  assigned  for  new  buildings.  Once  the  old  barriers  were 
overstepped,  the  city  rapidly  grew  in  size  in  almost  every 
direction,  affording  ample  accommodation  for  its  population, 
which,  on  a rough  calculation,  was,  at  this  period,  ascertained 


* Lendas,  at  supra,  vol.  II.,  p.  537. 
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to  be  about  20(1,000  souls.  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  city,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Goa  in  1542,  that  he  speaks  of  it  in  flattering-  terms  in  a letter 
to  a brother  of  his  order  at  Rome.* * * § 

In  the  following  year,  however,  cholera  of  a virulent  type 
broke  out  at  Goa,  and  spread  so  fast  all  over  the  city 
that,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  persons  of  every  age,  rank, 
and  sex  were  daily  swept  away  in  great  numbers.  Nay, 
even  the  stalled  beast  and  domestic  fowl  could  not  escape 
its  ravages.  A perfect  panic  prevailed  in  the  city.f  The 
very  sound  of  the  bell  tolled  at  the  time  of  burial  caused  the 
affrighted  people  to  tremble  for  their  safety.  Accordingly  the 
Governor,  Martim  Alfonso  de  Souza,  forbade  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  on  the  occasion  of  any  funeral.  The  Cathedral  being  the 
only  parochial  church  in  the  city  at  this  time,  the  priests 
attached  to  it  could  not  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
vast  number  of  the  sick  and  dying.  Hence  the  bishop,  Dom 
Fr.  Joao  de  Albuquerque,  ordered  the  churches  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary  and  Our  Lady  of  Light  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  parochial  churches.  { 

After  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  had  subsided,  the  city 
began  again  to  exhibit  signs  of  improvement.  New  buildings 
and  institutions  rose  on  all  sides,  and  gave  it  an  aspect  worthy  of 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  the  East.  In  1548 
the  number  of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  was  fourteen,  whilst  there  were  no  fewer  than  ahuudred 
clergymen,  besides  those,  who  had  no  fixed  residence. § In 
1557  the  city  was  made  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric. 
Vincent  Le  Blanc,  a French  traveller  who  visited  Goa  about  this 
time,  when  the  celebrated  poet  Camoes  was  also  there,  speaks 

* Letter  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  18tli  September  1542,  Coll.,  vol.  I.,  p.  61. 

t Lendas,  ut  supra , IV.,  p.  288.  Gaspar  Correia,  though  not  a medical  man, 
describes  at  that  early  period  in  clear  language  the  symptoms  of  cholera 
morbus,  and  the  aspect  of  the  internal  organs  as  shown  by  autopsy. 

+ Lendas,  loc.  cit. 

§ Op.  cit.,  p.  669. 
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with  admiration  of  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  luxury 
of  the  people,  and  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life 
accessible  to  all  in  this  most  opulent  city,  as  he  calls  it,  which 
in  his  estimation  surpassed  even  Lisbon  itself.*  The  revenues 
of  the  city  had  also  by  this  time  increased  considerably.  As 
above  stated,  they  consisted  of  the  monopoly  of  all  articles  of 
retail.  The  Vedor  da  Fazenda-,  Simao  Botelho,  mentions  in 
his  Tombo  (a  general  register)  the  several  items  of  revenue. f 
Goa  enjoyed  at  this  time  privileges  similar  to  those  conferred 


* Voyages  j Portugal,  por  M.  Ferdinand  Denis,  p.  251. 
t The  following  were  in  1547  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  : — 

£ s.  d. 


Customs  revenue  ... 

2937 

10 

0 

Betel  leaves,  fruits,  and  vegetables 

187 

10 

0 

Spices 

... 

147 

1 

8 

Arrack 

151 

5 

0 

Revenue  derived  from  shops — 

{a)  Provisions  ... 

... 

186 

13 

4 

( b ) Cotton  cloth 

44 

o 

o 

4 

(c)  Silk  and  sundry  articles  ... 

... 

114 

11 

8 

Exchange  ...  ...  

71 

5 

.0 

Goldsmiths 

..  . 

29 

11 

8 

Fishermen  and  Milkmen  ... 

22 

IS 

4 

Opium,  Bhang,  etc. 

... 

47 

1 

8 

Silk- weavers 

17 

14 

2 

Washermen 

11 

17 

6 

Bread  and  cheese ... 

16 

17 

S 

Oil,  milk,  etc. 

... 

4 

11 

s 

The  following  list  of  the  prices  of  some 

of  the  articles  of 

food 

in 

1537 

has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rivara  from  an  old  official  document : — 
Milk  at  pTd.  per  Canada  or  3 pints. 

Pork  T3-  to  if d.  per  lb. 

A Hen  P- d . 

A Chicken  Pgd. 

An  Egg  p5d. 

A Cocoanut  Pod- 

Plantains  2 to  12  for  p„d.,  according  to  quality. 

Mangoes,  best,  3 for  pod.,  common  8. 

Grapes,  Id.  per  lb. 

Cucumbers,  6 to  8 for  p^d- 
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on  the  capital  of  Portugal.  It  had  already  been  declared 
inalienable  from  the  Portuguese  Crown.  It  maintained  direct 
communication  with  the  King  through  its  Senate  or  Municipal 
Chamber,  which,  as  before  stated,  had  been  established  by 
Albuquerque,  and  could  thus  lay  before  His  Majesty  not  only 
its  own  wants  and  grievances,  but  also  those  of  the  other 
Portuguese  possessions  in  the  Bast.  It  had,  besides,  a special 
representative  to  plead  its  interests  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon. 
In  1563  a formal  proposal  was  made  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  establish  in  Goa  a sort  of  parliament  or  represen- 
tative assembly,  where  deputies  from  different  parts  of  the 
Portuguese  Empire  in  the  East  might  meet  together  for 
the  transaction  of  business  affecting  its  welfare.  But  this 
proposal  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  King, 
and  the  question  appears  never  to  have  been  afterwards 
reopened.* * 

During  the  government  of  Dom  Antao  de  Noronha  (1564-8) 
orders  were  received  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  provide 
the  city  with  suitable  defences,  especially  as  it  had  outstepped 
its  ancient  limits,  and  the  old  walls  could  no  longer  hold  or 
protect  its  teeming  population.  The  Viceroy  accordingly 
thought  it  advisable  to  build  a wall  which,  commencing 
from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  island,  might  protect  the 
whole  of  its  eastern  side,  and  then  turning  to  the  south  ter- 
minate in  the  west  of  the  city.  Besides  this  wall,  it  was 
proposed  a few  years  later  to  fortify  the  city  itself ; but  this 
scheme  was  dropped,  and  Government  applied  itself  to  the 
completion  of  the  aforesaid  wall,  as  well  as  to  the  erection  of 
fortresses  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour. f 

• 

Oranges  3 to  8 for  -fad. , according  to  quality. 

Limes  6 for  -fed. 

Arrack  %d.  per  Canada  or  3 pints. 

Lisbon  Wine  2d.  per  Canada  or  3 pints. 

* Archivo  Portuguez  Oriental,  Nova-Goa,  Fasc.  I.,  doc.  39;  II.,  doc.  3,35, 
42;  Institute  Vasco  da  Gama , Nova-Goa,  1872,  vol.  I.,  p.  13G. 

t Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  I„  doc.  18,  72;  Fasc.  III.,  doc,  35,  7G,  141, 
209,  243,  .311. 


Daring  the  progress  of  these  works  (1570)  a powerful  con- 
federacy was  entered  into  by  the  Muhammadan  princes  of  the 
Dakhan,  the  king  of  Acheen,  and  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  for  ex- 
pelling the  Portuguese  from  India.  Accordingly,  a simultaneous 
attack  was  made  on  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  coast. 
The  city  of  Goa  was  besieged  by  Ali  Adil  Shah  with  a force  of 
100,000  men  and  2,140  elephants.  There  were  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  European  soldiers  available  at  this  time  for  the 
defence  of  the  city ; consequently  three  hundred  friars  and 
clergymenand  one  thousand  slaves  were  called  upon  to  cooperate 
with  the  regular  troops.  There  were,  besides,  a number  of 
boats  stationed  in  the  river,  which  were  but  indifferently 
manned  and  equipped.  With  this  force,  poor  as  it  was,  the  city 
made  a gallant  stand  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
the  enemy.  Eor  ten  months  the  besiegers  invested  the  place 
without  gaining  any  material  advantage  ; at  length,  finding 
their  numbers  reduced  by  sickness  and  fighting’,  and  despair- 
ing of  making  any  impression  on  the  city,  they  withdrew.* 

At  this  time  the  Venetian  merchant  Caesar  Frederick  was 
in  Goa.  He  describes  the  city  as  grand  and  beautiful,  and  the 
island  in  which  it  was  situated  as  full  of  “ goodly  gardens  filled 
with  divers  trees.”  The  prices  of  provisions  had  risen  so  high 
in  consequence  of  the  siege,  that  he  complains  of  the  unusually 
great  expense  he  incurred  in  procuring  means  of  subsist- 
ence during  his  sojourn  at  Goa.  He  says  that  an  ordinary 
chicken  cost  him  “ seven  or  eight  livres,  which  amounts  to  six 
shillings  or  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  of  English  money.'” f 
In  short,  food  became  so  scarce  and  dear  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  was  afflicted  by  a famine,  which  was  followed  by  an 
epidemic  fever  of  a virulent  character.  J 

This  calamity,  which  eventually  contributed  in  a great  measure 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city,  must  be  traced  to  causes  of  a 
far  deeper  origin  than  the  mere  dearth  of  provisions  occasioned 


* Faria  y Souza,  ut  supra,  p.  423. 

+ Halduyt  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  II.,  p.  345. 
1 Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  I.,  doc.  Cl. 
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by  the  siege.  The  city  was  in  the  first  place  surround- 
ed by  marshes  and  stagnant  pools,  emitting  noxious  exhala- 
tions, whilst  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  hygienic 
conditions  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 
The  muddy  banks  of  the  river  outside  the  city  were  generally 
covered  with  the  detritus  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which 
being  exposed  at  low  tide  to  the  tropical  sun  underwent  putre- 
faction, and  thereby  bred  the  germs  of  disease.*  More- 
over, the  common  people,  with  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment, made  use  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  margin  of  the 
river,  from  the  Quay  of  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys  to  that  of  St. 
Catherine,  for  discharging  the  necessary  functions  of  nature. t 
It  must  next  be  remembered  that  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  was  remarkably  deficient,  especially  in  the  hot  season. 
The  Government  did  not  utilize  the  abundant  stock  of  pure 
and  wholesome  water  of  Banguenim  by  means  of  pipes  or 
aqueducts,  and  the  poor  people  were  obliged  to  make  the 
most  of  the  impure  water  which  they  could  get  from  wells.  J 
Lastly  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  measures  were  taken 
to  keep  the  city  clean.  Even  the  principal  thoroughfares 
were  dirty,  and  nobody  was  prevented  from  throwing  any 
quantity  of  filth  he  chose  into  the  streets.  This,  too,  was 
the  cause  of  much  sickness  even  in  ordinary  times,  as  was 
admitted  thirty-two  years  later  by  the  Viceroy,  Ayres  de 
Saldanha,  in  the  following  alvard  : — “ I make  known  to  all  who 
may  read  this  alvard  that  whereas  in  this  city  of  Goa  the  roads 
are  not  clean,  and  there  is  not  that  cleanliness  which  is  neces- 
sary for  health,  and  consequently  much  disease  and  sickness 
prevails,  owing  to  the  filth  which  its  residents  allow  their 
servants  to  throw  out,  and  which  they  without  any  fear  leave 
in  the  lanes  and  public  roads  ; and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
this  nuisance,  so  prejudicial  to  this  city  and  the  people  thereof, 

* See  Archivo  de  Pharmacia,  Nova-Goa,  1864,  vol.  I.,  p.  105. 

f Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  II.,  doc.  51. 

J The  Count  of  Linhares  subsequently,  in  the  year  1630,  endeavoured  to 
remedy  this  scarcity  of  water,  by  bringing  it  probably  through  an  aqueduct ; 
Livr.  das  Monf.,  Goa  Govt.  Rec,  (MSS.),  No.  14,  fol.  16S. 
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should  be  prevented  : It  is  hereby  ordered,  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty,  that  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Municipal 
Chamber  of  this  city  of  Goa  do  nominate  a Portuguese 
gentleman  of  good  life,  conscience,  and  habits,  who  may  serve 
as  an  Inspector  of  cleanliness  in  the  aforesaid  city.”* 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Oriente  Gonquistado,  the  city 
was  not  regarded  as  a very  healthy  place  before  its  occupation 
by  the  Portuguese,  after  which  its  sanitary  condition  consider- 
ably improved.  This  improvement  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Germany,  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  island.  He  adds  that  the  subsequent  insalu- 
brity was  the  result  of  one  of  two  causes — either  the  fervour  of 
Christianity  had  cooled  down,  or  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead 
body  of  an  elephant  thrown  into  a lake  near  the  church  of 
Trindade  infected  the  air  and  spread  the  poison  all  around. f 
What  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  this 
pious  writer  we  need  not  say,  but  it  is  clear  from  what 
we  have  stated  that  physical  causes  alone  were  sufficient  to 
render  the  city  unhealthy,  and  that  one  of  them  might  probably 
have  been  the  infection  engendered  by  the  putrefying  carcass 
of  the  elephant. 

The  first  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  in  the  city  was  of  short 
duration.  It  caused,  no  doubt,  considerable  havoc,  reducing  the 
population  in  no  small  degree;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
in  other  respects  counteracted  its  effects.  Indeed  the  city  had 
by  this  time  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory ; and  we  pause  to 
contemplate  its  greatness,  such  as  it  appears  to  us  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  before  we  proceed  to  show  that  in  this  very  great- 
ness are  to  be  found  the  causes  of  its  subsequent  decline  and 
fall.  It  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  we  have  full,  accurate 
and  authentic  accounts  of  this  period  in  the  annals  of  Goa, 
left  to  us  by  many  travellers  of  distinction  who  happened  to 
visit  the  city  in  its  palmy  days.  Of  these  we  may  mention  first 
John  Hugo  Linschot  or  Linschoten,  a Dutchman,  who,  being 
anxious  to  see  the  fabulous  lands  of  the  East,  came  to  Goa  in 

* Arch.  Port.  Or-,  Fasc.  II.,  (loc.  68. 

t Orient.  Cony.,  vol.  I.,  p,  22;  vol.  II.,  pp.  53  et  seq. 
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1583  in  the  company  of  the  Archbishop,  Dom  Fr.  Vicente  da 
Fonseca,  and  published  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  a 
work  called  Histoire  de  la  Navigation.  Another  traveller  is 
Francis  Pyrard,  who  visited  Goa  in  June  1608,  and  returning 
to  Europe  two  years  later  published  his  Voyage.  We  have 
next  the  authority  of  Ralph  Fitch,  an  English  merchant,  who 
was  for  some  time  imprisoned  in  Goa,  and  liberated  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Thomas  Estevao,  the 
author  of  a Konlcani  Grammar.  We  have  also  the  excellent 
works  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  Sir  T.  Herbert,  and  J.  Albert  de 
Mandelslo.  From  these  and  other  similar  authorities  we  can 
gather  abundant  materials  for  forming  a correct  estimate  of  the 
greatness  of  the  city  at  the  period  we  have  arrived  at. 

According  to  Linschoten  the  position  of  the  city  was  very 
much  similar  to  that  of  Lisbon.  Like  Lisbon  it  was  situated 
partly  on  rising,  and  partly  on  level  ground.  The  city  of  Goa, 
says  another  traveller,  stands,  like  imperial  Romo,  on  several 
hills.  Having  grown  to  double  its  size  under  the  Portuguese 
sway,  it  included  at  this  time  the  Monte  Santo  in  the  west,  the 
Outeiro  de  Nossa  Senhora  de  Monte  in  the  east,  and  extended 
towards  the  south  as  far  as  Monte  de  Boa  Vista.  The  reddish 
soil  of  the  city  is  said  to  have  excited  the  curiosity  and  cupidity 
of  some  Italian  alchymists,  who  hoped  to  extract  gold  from 
it,  but  were  prevented  by  the  Viceroy,  lest  the  fame  of  its 
opulence  should  incite  the  neighbouring  princes  to  attack  and 
take  possession  of  it.  * The  hills  were  crowned  with  elegant 
structures,  and  lower  down  might  be  conspicuously  seen  mag- 
nificent palaces,  convents  and  churches,  towering  one  above 
another.  Pyrard  tells  us  that  it  would  be  almost  an  endless 
task  to  describe  minutely  the  numerous  streets,  squares, 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  other  buildings  both  public  and 
private,  which  were  worth  noticing  in  Goa.  The  number  of 
the  convents  and  churches  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  was 
found  to  be  more  than  fifty. f 


* Linschoten,  Histoire  de  la  Navigation,  p.  56. 
f Pyrard,  Voyage,  pt.  II.,  p,  33. 
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As  stated  above,  the  city  had  no  walls  of  its  own,  though  at 
the  time  when  Linschoten,  Pyrard  and  Mandelslo  visited 
Goa  the  ancient  walls  existed  but  without  gates.  The  city  was 
protected  not  only  by  the  fortifications  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour,  but  also-  by  the  long*  wall  covering  chiefly  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  This  wall 
had  been  completed  by  this  time.  It  began  with  a fort  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  island  at  Daugim,  and  extending  from 
that  point  to  the  church  of  Sao  Braz  was  joined  there  to  an 
old  Muhammadan  fort  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  Portuguese; 
thence  it  proceeded  to  Benastarim,  where  it  met  the  fortress 
of  Sao  Thiago.*  It  then  took  a southern  direction  to  the  fort  of 
Mangueiral,  and  thence  to  that  of  Sao  Joao  Baptista.  From 
that  place  it  took  a turn  towards  the  west  of  the  city,  and 
terminated  near  the  Caza  de  Poluora  at  Panelim,  where  a 
battery  was  erected. t This  wall  had  three  principal  gates, 
at  which  sentinels  kept  watch  day  and  night,  and  as  people 
passed  through  them  in  crossing  over  to  the  Muhammadan 
territory  on  the  main-land,  they  were  called  passes.  They 
corresponded  with  the  three  forts  above  mentioned — the 
passo  of  Daugim  to  the  north-east,  the  passo  secco  or  the 
ford  of  Sao  Braz  to  the  east,  and  that  of  Benastarim  to  the 
south-east.  The  last  was  most  frequented  by  the  people, 
especially  as  articles  of  daily  consumption  were  carried  through 
it  from  the  main-land  into  the  city.  There  were  other  passes 
also,  at  Pangim,  at  Agassaim,  and  at  other  places  ; but  these 
connected  the  island  only  with  the  adjoining  Portuguese 
territory.  Every  person  who  passed  through  those  gates, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  city,  paid  a tax  of  two  baza- 

* The  fort  of  Benastarim  became  very  famous  in  the  annals  of  Goa  after  the 
Portuguese  conquest.  Pietro  della  Valle  makes  special  mention  of  it,  as  also 
of  the  house  in  which  resided  the  then  commandant  of  the  fort,  and  from  the 
balcony  of  which  a splendid  view  was  enjoyed  of  the  surrounding  country.  In 
this  fortress  there  was  a huge  gun  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Muham- 
madans, and  which  was,  till  lately,  preserved  as  an  historical  reminiscence. 

t See  Promptuario  das  Lejinigoes  Indices,  por  Pe.  Leonardo  Paes,  p.  131, 
and  Bosguejo  das  Possessors  Porturjuesas  no  Oriente,  por  J.  P.  Celestino 
Soares,  Lisboa,  1851,  vol.  I.,  p.  32. 
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rucos,*  and  received  a mark  on  tlie  arm  as  a sign  of  payment. 
In  this  way  the  exact  number  of  persons  daily  entering  and 
leaving  was  ascertained.  In  this  way,  too,  persons  accused 
or  suspected  of  any  crime,  or  runaway  slaves,  could  be  detected 
and  caught.  All  Portuguese  were  strictly  prohibited-  from 
passing  over  to  the  main-land  without  leaving  their  fami- 
lies in  Goa,  lest  they  should  accept  service  under  any  native 
prince. 

The  plan  of  the  city  given  by  Linschoten  does  not 
precisely  determine  its  dimensions,  because  it  is  not  drawn  on 
a proper  scale.  Pyrard  says,  that  it  was  nearly  one  and  a half 
leagues,  or  four  and  a half  miles  in  circuit,  excluding  the  sub- 
urbs ; but  a modern  traveller,  after  a careful  study  of  the  subject, 
calculates  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  a mile  and  a quarter, 
its  breadth  at  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  margin 
of  the  river  to  the  hill  on  the  south,  and  the  total  circuit  three 
miles  and  three-quarters. f To  the  east  lay  the  suburb  of 
Daugim,  whence  a row  of  houses  continued  almost  without 
interruption  to  the  convent  of  Mae  cle  I)eus ; to  the  west 
was  the  suburb  of  Sao  Pedro  in  Panelim,  from  which  another 
row  of  houses  extended  as  far  as  Ribandar;  to  the  south  the 
dwellings  extended  as  far  as  Old  Goa.  On  almost  all  sides, 
therefore,  houses  and  buildings  were  seen.  Pietro  della  Yalle 
writes  : — “ The  whole  of  this  land  is  thickly  covered  with  villas 
and  pleasure  walks,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  particularly  are 
studded  with  houses  and  other  buildings  embosomed  in  deli- 
cious gardens  and  palm  groves.”  % Barreto  de  Resende 

* The  bazaruco  is  worth  about  '0 4d. 

f Pyrard,  Voyage,  Part  II.,  p.  16  ; An  Historical  Sketch  of  Goa,  by  Rev. 
D.  L.  Cottineau  de  Kloguen,  Madras,  1831,  p.  81. 

I Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle  il  Pellegrino,  vol.  II.,  p.  592.  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert says  further : “ The  gardens  are  filled  with  variety  of  sweet  and  eye- 
pleasing flowers.  Above  twenty  little  towns  (all  planted  with  Portugals)  are 
seen  in  this  30  miles  compass  ; as  also  the  ruins  of  200  idol  temples,  which 
Viceroy  de  Noronha  totally  demolished,  that  no  memory  might  remain  or 
monuments  of  such  gross  idolatry.”  Some  Years ’ Travels  into  Divers  Parts 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  London,  1665,  p.  41. 


states  that  the  number  of  houses* * * §  in  the  city  of  Goa  was  three 
thousand  five  hundred,  of  which  eight  hundred  were  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese.  In  this  number  were  not  included  the 
convents  and  other  religious  buildings. f The  population  in 
the  beginning-  of  the  17th  century  is  calculated  according  to 
some  ancient  documents  at  225,000  souls,  three-fourths  being 
Christians,  divided  among  six  parishes,  and  the  rest  pagans. 
It  seems  that  the  clergy  were  not  included  in  this  number, 
who,  as  remarked  by  Pietro  della  Yalle,  were  so  numerous  that 
one-half  of  them  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a larger  city.J 

The  population  was  composed  of  men  of  different  races  and 
creeds.  There  were,  according  to  Linschoten,  merchants  from 
Arabia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Cambay,  Bengal,  Pegu,  Siam,  Ma- 
lacca, Java,  the  Moluccas,  China,  and  various  other  Eastern 
countries.  There  were  Venetians,  Italians,  Germans,  Elem- 
ings,  Castilians,  and  Englishmen,  but  scarcely  any  French- 
men. There  was  at  this  time  a considerable  number  of 
Musalmans,  though  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  Portuguese 
rule  they  had  been  almost  banished  from  the  city.  There 
were  also  Jews,  who  had  their  own  synagogues  and  their 
own  mode  of  worship,  but  the  Hindus  were  not  allowed  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion. § The  population  of  the 
suburbs  must  have  been  considerable,  but  we  have  no  data 
from  which  to  calculate  the  exact  number. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  at  this  time  is  described  by  travellers 
in  such  glowing  terms  as  to  justify  the  appellation  of  f Goa 
doaracla ’ (e  golden  Goa J)  which  was  given  to  it,  and  the  proverb 
“ Quern  vio  Goa  excusa  cle  ver  Lisboa  i.  e.,  “ Whoever  has 


* Fogos. 

f Historia  de  Portugal,  por  Uma  Sociedade  de  Homens  das  Letras, 
vol.  IV.,  p.  212. 

X Viaggi,  ut  supra,  p.  593. 

§ Mandelslo’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  86  ; Linsclioten’s  Histoire  de  la 
Navigation,  p.  54;  Pyrard,  Voyage,  Part  II.,  p.  33. 


seen  Goa  need  not  see  Lisboa.”*  Pyrard  writes  about  it  as 
follows  : — 

“ It  is  about  a hundred  and  ten  years  since  the  Portuguese  made  themselves 
masters  of  this  island  of  Goa,  and  I have  often  wondered  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Portuguese  have  been  able  to  rear  stately  edifices,  s<^  many 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  fortresses,  and  other  buildings,  after  the  Euro- 
pean fashion ; at  the  internal  order,  regulations,  and  government  which  they 
have  established,  and  at  the  power  to  which  they  have  attained,  everything 
being  managed  as  in  Lisbon  itself.  This  city  is  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India,  and  as  such  it  commands  considerable 
power,  wealth,  and  celebrity.  The  Viceroy  has  his  residence  there,  and 
keeps  his  court  in  the  style  of  the  King  himself.  Next  in  rank  to  the 
Viceroy  is  the  Archbishop;  we  have  then  the  functionaries  of  the  High 
Court  and  those  of  the  Inquisition ; besides  the  Archbishop  there  is  also 
a Bishop,  so  that  the  city  is  the  chief  seat  of  religion  and  justice  in  India, 
and  every  religious  order  has  its  superior  there.  All  ships,  both  of  war  anti 
commerce,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain  [to  whom  Portugal  was  at  that 
time  subject]  set  sail  from  that  port  ...  As  for  the  multitude  of  people, 
it  is  a marvel  to  see  the  number  which  go  and  come  every  day  by  sea  and  land 
on  business  of  every  kind.  The  princes  of  India  who  are  on  terms  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  Portuguese  have  almost  all  of  them  their  ordinary 
ambassadors  there,  and  often  send  extraordinary  embassies  to  treat  for  peace  ; 
and  the  Portuguese  also  send  theirs  on  their  part.  And  as  to  the  merchants 
continually  going  and  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  East,  one  would 
say  that  a fair  was  being  held  every  day  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandize, and  even  those  princes  who  are  not  at  peace  with  the  Portuguese 
do  not  fail  to  send  their  goods  and  merchandise  to  Goa  through  the  mer- 
chants who  are  on  friendly  terms  with  them  . . . Thus,  whoever  has 

been  in  Goa  may  say  that  he  has  seen  the  choicest  rarities  of  India,  for  it 
is  the  most  famous  and  celebrated  city-,  on  account  of  its  commercial  inter- 
course with  people  of  all  nationalities  of  the  East,  who  bring  there  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  respective  countries,  articles  of  merchandize,  necessaries  of 
life,  and  other  commodities  in  great  abundance,  because  every  year  more 
than  a thousand  ships  touch  there  laden  with  cargo. ”f 

The  city  was  intersected  by  numerous  streets,  many  of 
which  were  paved  with  stones  ; in  the  rainy  season  some 
of  them  became  impassable  ; no  carriages  were  seen  ; in 
their  stead  palanquins  were  used,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 


* Lisbon. 

f Voyage,  Part  II.,  pp.  Id,  G3. 


Boyes.*  Besides  the  Rua  Direita,  the  road  frequented  by 
merchants,  there  were  many  other  roads,  which  were  called 
after  the  names  of  the  classes  of  people  who  resided  in 
them,  sometimes  also  after  the  nature  of  the  traffic  carried  on 
there,!-  so  that  a traveller  says,  “ It  is  a great  convenience  that 
when  anything  is  needed  it  is  possible  to  know  where  to  find  it.” 
Linschoten  describes  some  of  the  streets  in  which  pagan  mer- 
chants lived,  many  of  whom  were  very  rich,  having  eighty  or 
a hundred  thousand  escus.\  There  was  one  street,  says  he,  full 
of  shops  which  were  crowded  not  only  with  cotton  and  silk 
dresses  and  China  porcelain,  but  also  with  velvet  and  other 
piece-goods  of  Portugal ; on  the  opposite  side  were  other 
shops  where  clothes  of  all  sorts  and  ready-made  shirts 
were  sold,  for  the  use  not  only  of  the  Portuguese,  but  also 
of  slaves  and  poor  people.  In  another  street  lived  those 
who  sold  wearing  apparel  and  ornaments  worn  by  ladies. 
The  Banniyas  were  found  in  another  street  with  goods 
of  Cambay  and  precious  stones,  and  were,  according  to 
the  Dutch  traveller,  very  clever  in  perforating  pearls  and 
corals.  There  was  another  street  for  those  who  made  beds, 
chairs,  and  other  articles  of  joinery,  which  were  covered  with 
laca,  or  hard  wax,  of  various  colours,  presenting  a goodly  ap- 
pearance. The  goldsmiths  and  other  artizans  had  their 
separate  streets ; and  those  who  collected  rents  and  taxes 
and  acted  as  brokers  had  their  own  square,  as  had  also  the 
pharmaceutics,  druggists,  and  petty  shopkeepers.  There  were 
streets  and  open  squares  or  bazaars  where  fowls,  fruits,  and 


* Now  called  Boyds.  See  Part  I.,  p.  34. 

f Some  of  the  chief  roads  and  thoroughfares  in  the  city  were  named  as 
follows  : — Rua  Direita,  Rua  de  Sao  Paulo,  Rua  de  Nossa  Senhora  de  Monte, 
Rua  de  Arvore,  Rua  de  Surradores,  Rua  do  Pelourinho,  Rua  do  Bazarinho, 
Rua  de  Chapeleiros,  Rua  de  Crucifixo,  Rua  do  Acougue,  Rua  das  Tres 
Boticas,  Rua  dos  Ferreiros,  Rua  dos  Ourives,  Rua  dos  Judeus,  Rua  dos 
Banianes,  Rua  dos  Carregados,  Rua  dos  Guzerates,  Rua  dos  Gales,  Rua  de 
Nuno  da  Cunha,  Rua  dos  Pauos,  Rua  da  Ribeira  d-El-rei,  Rua  de  S.  Jorge, 
Rua  de  Salla. 

I About  <£20,000. 
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other  eatables  imported  from  the  neighbouring  continent  were 
sold  in  such  abundance  that,  according  to  one  of  the  travel- 
lers, provisions  were  there  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  “what  in  France  cost  fifty  sols  cost  less  than 
five  in  Goa”;  in  fact  “a  man  could  maintain  himself  with  one 
tanga  or  five  sols  (2 cl.)  a.  month.”*  These  and  other  comforts 
probably  induced  Ralph  Fitch  to  say,  notwithstanding  his 
sufferings  at  Goa,  that  even  if  he  returned  home,  he  would 
come  back  to  Goa  again,  f 

The  buildings  along  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  in 
general  spacious  and  good-looking;  whilst  in  the  interior 
of  the  city,  far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets, 
were  to  be  seen  splendid  mansions,  surrounded  by  gardens 
tastefully  laid  out.  Both  the  houses  and  mansions  were 
not  more  than  two  stories  high.  They  were  built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  and  covered  with  tiles. J The  stone  required 
for  ordinary  buildings  was  procured  from  quarries  in 
the  island  itself,  but  for  constructing  columns  and  other  de- 
licate work  it  was  ordered  from  Bassein.  The  houses  were 
painted  red  or  white  both  outside  and  inside;  they  had  large 
staircases  and  beautiful  windows  furnished  with  jetties  ( saca - 
das).  Instead  of  glass  panes  the  windows  had  thin  polished 
oyster-shells  fitted  into  wooden  frame-work,  as  is  still  the 
fashion  in  Goa,  and  were  provided  with  lattice-work, 
to  enable  the  Portuguese  ladies  to  enjoy  the  view  outside 
without  being  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  The  inner  apart- 
ments were  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  and 
were  moreover  richly  furnished ; and  there  was  an  attempt  at 
neatness  and  elegance  which  lent  quite  a pleasing  aspect  to 
the  interior  of  a dwelling.  The  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
had  not  only  their  mansions  in  the  city,  but  also  their  villas 
in  the  suburbs,  where  they  resided  occasionally  with  their 

* Linschoten,  Ilistoire  de  la  Navigation,  p.  67  ; Pyrard,  Voyage,  Part 
II.,  pp.  64,  SI.  The  last  part  of  the  statement  seems  hardly  credible, 
f Hakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  II.,  p.  381. 

J According  to  Sir  T.  Herbert  {op.  cit.,  p.  41)  there  were  also  terraced 
houses. 
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families,  amidst  orchards  and  groves,  bowers  and  grottos, 
walks  beautifully  laid  out,  and  fountains  fantastically  playing. 
Here  they  gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  pleasure,  whiling 
away  the  time  in  gossiping,  sporting-,  or  playing,  reclining  on 
sofas  or  lolling  in  chairs,  attended  by  slaves  who  ministered 
to  their  comfort  and  convenience,  some  fanning  them,  others 
entertaining  them  with  the  dulcet  sounds  of  music. 

There  were  no  hotels  or  inns  in  the  city;  but  there  were 
boarding-houses  open  to  the  public,  and  frequented  principal- 
ly by  the  lower  classes.*  There  were  also  gaming-houses 
with  saloons  and  chambers  most  sumptuously  furnished,  and 
elegantly  decorated.  These  houses  were  subject  to  a license 
tax,  and  were  crowded  with  people  of  all  classes,  who 
repaired  thither  to  enjoy  their  leisure  hours.  Those  who 
were  inordinately  fond  of  gambling  stayed  there  sometimes 
for  days  together,  and  were  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 
They  played  generally  at  cards,  dice,  chess,  and  ball;  and 
whilst  they  were  playing,  there  were  fair  damsels  ready  to 
entertain  them  with  music  and  dancing,  jugglers  to  astonish 
them  with  their  tricks,  and  buffoons  to  amuse  them  with  low 
jests  and  ridiculous  pranks. 

It  is  impossible  in  a cursory  sketch  of  this  kind  to  give  a 
very  minute  or  detailed  description  of  the  city  in  its  palmy 
days.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  displayed  all  the  activity  and 
bustle  of  a great  commercial  city.  Alluding  to  this  circum- 
stance, Talboys  Wheeler  says  : — • 

“ Every  morning  tlie  sun  rose  at  Goa  upon  scenes  which  may  be  easily 
realized.  The  sailors  and  coolies  loading  or  unloading  in  the  river  ; the 
busy  shopkeepers  displaying  their  wares  ; the  slaves  bringing  in  the  sup- 
plies of  water  and  provisions  for  the  day.  There  was  the  palace  of  the 
Viceroy,  surrounded  by  majestic  Fidalgos  giving  and  exchanging  the  pro- 
fouudest  courtesies.  Many  were  perhaps  making  their  way  to  the  great 
hall  of  council,  which  was  hung  with  pictures  of  every  Viceroy  and  Governor 
from  Vasco  da  Gama  downwards.  There  was  also  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 

* The  rent  of  the  houses  was  cheap ; the  poor  Portuguese,  especially  the 
soldiers,  lived  in  common  in  large  apartments  which  were  not  partitioned. 
See  Linschoten’s  Histoire  de  la  Navigation,  p.  63. 
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bishop,  with  a crowd  of  black-robed  priests,  missionaries,  and  clergy  of 
every  description,  native  as  well  as  European.  Besides  these  were  the 
courts  and  offices  of  the  king’s  council  and  chancery,  with  busy  clerks  labour- 
ing at  their  desks,  but  all  in  grave  and  stately  fashion,  after  the  proud 
manner  of  the  noble  Portuguese.  Meantime,  above  the  noise  of  offices  and 
bazaars,  the  bells  were  ever  ringing  from  the  numerous  churches  and  monas- 
teries, and  filling  the  whole  city  with  an  ecclesiastical  clangour.”* 


* The  History  of  India,  vol.  III.,  p.  438. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  SOCIAL  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OK  THE  PORTUGUESE  DURING  THE 
PROSPERITY  OP  THE  CITY — THEIR  LUXURY  AND  OSTENTATION — 
THE  MODE  OP  LIVING  OF  THEIR  LADIES — THEIR  MANNER  OP 
APPEARANCE  IN  PUBLIC,  ESPECIALLY  AT  CHURCH — THE  SOLEM- 
NITIES ATTENDANT  ON  MARRIAGES  AND  BAPTISMS. 


To  complete  tlie  sketch  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
a short  review  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Portuguese 
seems  necessary.  They  called  themselves  fidalgos  or  noblemen, 
and  never  cared  to  follow  any  trade  or  calling.  They  derived 
the  greater  part  of  their  income  from  the  manual  labour 
of  their  slaves,  whose  earnings  were  entirely  at  their  disposal.* 
They  had  abundant  leisure,  which  they  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  diversions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  equestrian 
exercises,  games  with  canes  and  oranges,  and  boat  excursions. 
The  females  did  not  participate  in  these  amusements,  but  were 
left  at  home  by  their  husbands,  whose  jealousy  imposed  on 
them  such  restraints,  that  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  stir  out 
of  their  private  apartments,  and,  when  they  did,  their  move- 
ments were  closely  watched.  Such  treatment  brought  about  its 
natural  consequences.  Excluded  from  society,  and  confined 
within  their  dwelling-houses,  they  were  not  open  to  any  of 
those  influences  which  are  generally  at  work  in  civilized 
countries  in  elevating  the  moral  character.  They  passed  their 
time  in  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits,  in  singing  and  playing 
on  musical  instruments,  gossiping  with  slaves  of  either  sex, 
and  especially  devising  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their 


Jfdl 
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* Pyvard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  38;  Linschoten,  ut  supra,  p.  57. 
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husbands.  For  this  purpose  they  generally  took  into  their 
confidence  those  very  servants  who  had  been  kept  to  watch 
their  conduct;  and  made  them  willing  instruments  for  the 
gratification  of  their  evil  propensities.  To  such  an  extent  did 
they  abandon  themselves  to  these  pleasures,  that  we  are  told 
by  almost  every  traveller  who  visited  Goa  at  this  period,  that 
they  did  not  scruple  even  to  stupefy  their  husbands  with 
narcotic  drugs,  and  admit  their  paramours  into  their  very 
bedchambers  ; and  we  are  further  told  by  Linschoten,  that 
to  give  zest  to  those  pleasures  they  made  free  use  of  stimu- 
lants.* Profligacy  had  become  in  fact  the  reigning  vice 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  their  morals  were  hopelessly 
corrupt  and  depraved. 

gas  The  rich  fidalgos  always  kept  a luxurious  table,  to  which 
they  had  the  generosity  to  admit  their  less  fortunate  country- 
men. They  treated  their  guests  to  a sumptuous  repast, 
consisting  of  the  richest  wines  and  choicest  delicacies  served 
on  glittering  plate  : the  table  literally  groaned  under  the 


* The  drug  much  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  of  stupefying  is  said  to 
have  been  the  Dutro  ( Datura  Stramonium).  Pyrard  (II.  69)  writes  as 
follows  about  the  mode  of  administration  and  the  effects  of  the  same 
drug: — ■“  Quand  les  femmes  veulent  jouyr  de  leurs  amours  en  toute  assur- 
ance, elles  font  boire  a leurs  maris  de  cets  fruits  detrempez  en  leur  boisson 
ou  en  potage,  et  une  heure  apres  ils  deviennent  etourdes  et  comme  in- 
sensez,  cliantans,  rians,  et  faisans  mille  singeries,  car  ils  out  lors  perdu  toute 
connoissance  et  jugernent,  sans  seavoir  ce  qu’ils  font,  ny  ce  qui  se  fait  en 
leur  presence.  Et  lors  les  femmes  prennent  leur  temps  de  faire  entrer  qui 
bon  leur  semble  et  en  user  comme  il  leur  plaist,  en  presence  de  leurs  dits 
maris,  qui  n’en  peuvent  lien  reconnoistre.  Cela  leur  dure  cinq  ou  six  heures, 
plus  ou  moins  selon  le  quantite  de  la  prise.  Puis  ils  s’endorment,  et  apres 
leur  reveil  croyent  avoir  tousiours  dormy,  sans  se  souvenir  dc  rien  qu’ils 
ayent  fait,  ouy,  ou  veil.” 

Linschoten  (p.  Ill)  also  gives  an  almost  identical  description,  and  further 
remarks  that  the  stimulants  resorted  to  consisted  chiefly  of  an  aromatic 
preparation  called  cachunde.  “ La  cachunde,”  he  says,  l<  a mon  opinion  est 
fait  d’une  espece  de  gallia  muscata  avec  sus  de  regaliasse.  Les  gasteaux  en 
sont  noirs,  marquez  de  divers  characteres,  amers  au  premier  goust,  mais  apres 
fort  doux,  Ils  confortent  le  cceur  en  son  avoir  tres  bonne  haleine.”  (p.  65.) 
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weight  of  numerous  viands,  which  were  prepared  by  experts 
in  the  culinary  art  to  satisfy  their  fastidious  taste.*  As  they 
feasted,  there  were  slaves  iu  attendance,  ready  to  fan  them  or 
entertain  them  with  music.  What  most  distinguished  this 
luxurious  mode  of  living  was  the  fact,  that  even  in  the  height 
of  their  merriment  the  Portuguese  never  forgot  to  use  wine 
sparingly  : feasting  never  bordered  on  rioting  with  them,  a 
circumstance  to  which  universal  testimony  is  borne  by  almost 
all  travellers  who  visited  Goa  at  this  time. 

Mandelslo  gives  the  following  description  of  a dinner  at  which 
he  and  the  English  President  of  Surat  were  entertained  by  a 
Portuguese  gentleman  who  was  appointed  Governor  of  Mo- 
zambique : — 

“ One  of  the  noblest  entertainments  we  had,  was  that  which  was  made  us  the 
loth  of  January  (1639 ) by  a Portuguese  lord,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Bacim 
and  was  then  newly  come  to  the  government  of  Mozambique.  Every  course 
consisted  only  of  four  dishes  of  meat,  but  they  were  so  often  changed,  and  the 
meat  so  excellently  well  dressed,  that  I may  truly  say  I never  was  at  the  like. 
For  with  the  meat  there  was  brought  such  variety  of  excellent  fruits,  that  by 
the  continual  change  and  intermixture  of  both,  the  appetite  was  sharpened  and 
renewed.  But  what  was  most  remarkable  was  that  though  the  Portuguese 
ladies  are  as  seldom  seen  as  those  of  the  Muscovites  and  Persians,  yet  this 
lord,  knowing  he  could  not  any  way  more  oblige  the  English  than  by  al- 
lowing them  the  sight  of  women,  we  were  served  at  table  by  four  handsome 
young  maids  of  Malacca,  while  he  himself  was  attended  by  two  pages  and 
an  eunuch.  These  maids  brought  in  the  meat  and  filled  our  wine,  and 
though  he  himself  drunk  not  any,  yet  would  he  have  the  English  treated 
after  their  own  way,  and  chink  to  what  height  they  pleased.  Being  risen 
from  table,  he  brought  us  into  a spacious  chamber,  where  he  again  pressed 
us  to  drink,  and  when  the  President  was  to  take  leave  of  him  he  presented 
him  with  a noble  coverlet  of  Watte,  a quilted  covering  for  a horse,  a fair 
table  and  a rich  cabinet  of  lacque.”t 


* The  viands  among  the  rich  consisted  chiefly  of  beef,  pork,  and 
poultry.  The  poor  lived  on  rice  and  fish.  Fish  is  said  to  have  been  so 
abundant  that  in  every  street  and  lane  were  seen  men  and  women  frying 
it  and  pickling  it  for  sale. — Tavernier,  vol.  II.,  p.  116 ; Pyrard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  64. 

t Voyages  and  Travels  of  J.  Albert  de  Mandelslo,  London,  1669,  p.  79. 
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At  home,  the  Portuguese  were  seen  in  a plain  loose  dress. 
They  wore  a shirt  and  fine  white  breeches,  with  a light  velvet 
or  taffeta  cap  for  their  head-  dress.  The  women  wore  a sort  of 
loose  smock  called  bciju,  which  was  so  thin  as  to  prove  a very  in- 
sufficient covering  for  their  persons.  From  the  waist  downwards 
they  wore  a fine  cloth  of  cotton  or  silk.  Both  men  and  women 
bore  round  their  necks,  or  carried  in  their  hands,  large  rosaries, 
telling  the  beads  continually  in  apparent  devotion. 

The  rich  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  wealth  when 
they  stirred  abroad.  They  were  borne  in  palanquins,  or  rode  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a large  number  of  lackeys  in  gay  and 
fanciful  liveries,  some  holding  large  umbrellas  over  them,  others 
bearing  arms,  and  some  carrying  their  cloaks,  gilt  chairs  and 
soft  cushions,  when  they  went  to  church.  The  same  pomp  and 
display  attended  them  when  they  happened  to  pass  through  the 
streets  on  foot.  The  most  attractive  portion  of  this  pageantry 
were  the  gold  and  silver  trappings  of  the  steeds  on  which  the 
fidalgos  were  mounted.  The  saddle  was  covered  with  a rich 
embroidered  cloth,  the  reins  were  studded  with  precious  stones 
with  jingling  silver  bells  attached  to  them,  and  the  stirrups 
were  of  gilt  silver. 

The  example  of  the  rich  was  but  too  readily  followed  by 
persons  of  moderate  and  even  slender  means.  They  too  tried, 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  make  an  imposing  appearance  in 
public ; but  were  obliged  to  resort  to  several  make-shifts  and 
devices  to  maintain  an  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity  about 
them.  Those  who  lived  together  had  a few  suits  of  silk  clothes 
in  common.  These  they  used  by  turns  when  they  went  out, 
and  hired  the  services  of  a man  to  hold  an  umbrella  over 
them  as  they  strutted  through  the  streets.  In  fact  they 
walked  with  such  a proud  gait,  and  with  such  an  affected  air  of 
importance,  that,  as  a traveller  remarked,  one  might  be  led  to 
take  them  for  gentlemen  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a year.* 

The  ladies,  as  stated  before,  rarely  stirred  out  of  their 


I 


* Linschoten,  ut  supra,  p.  61. 
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dwellings,  except  on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  When  they 
went  to  church,  they  appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  rich  and  gaudy 
attire,  with  a profusion  of  pearls  and  diamonds  about  their 
persons.  Pyrard  gives  the  following  interesting  description  of 
their  manner  of  attending  church  : — 

“ Rich  and  noble  women  go  seldom  to  church,  except  on  the  principal 
festivals,  and  when  they  do,  they  appear  richly  dressed  after  the  fashion  of 
Portugal,  the  dress  mostly  of  gold  and  silver  brocade  adorned  with  pearls, 
precious  stones,  and  with  jewels  on  the  head,  arms,  hands,  and  round  the 
waist,  and  they  put  on  a veil  of  the  finest  crape  in  the  w orld,  which  extends 
from  head  to  foot.  Young  maidens  wear  veils  of  different  colours  ; 
whilst  grown-up  ladies  invariably  use  black  ones.  They  never  use  stockings. 
Their  flowing  gowns  sweep  along  the  ground.  The  slippers  or  chapins  are 
open  on  the  upper  part,  and  cover  only  the  extremity  of  the  foot : tire 
lower  part  is  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  spangles,  and  the  upper  one 
is  studded  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  They  have  a sole  of  cork  nearly 
half  a foot  in  height.  When  they  go  to  church  they  are  carried  in  palan- 
quins adorned  as  richly  as  possible;  they  take  with  them  a valuable  carpet 
of  Persia,  which  they  call  alcatifa,  which  here  (in  France)  would  be  worth 
five  hundred  escus  j they  have  also  two  or  three  cushions  of  velvet  or 
brocade,  one  to  recline  the  head  against,  the  other  to  rest  the  legs  upon. 
And  all  these  are  taken  with  them  into  the  church  by  their  servants,  who  are 
either  Portuguese  or  Eurasian.  They  take  their  children  too  with  them  in 
the  palanquin.  A number  of  servants  and  slaves  follow  them  on  foot,  richly 
attired  in  silks  of  different  colours,  with  large  fine  crape  over  all,  which  they 
call  mantos.  But  they  do  not  dress  after  the  Portuguese  fashion,  but  clothe 
themselves  with  a large  piece  of  silk  which  serves  them  as  petticoats, 
and  have  also  smocks  of  the  finest  silk,  which  they  call  bajus.  Among 
these  slaves  are  seen  very  beautiful  girls  of  all  the  races  inhabiting  India. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ladies  are  also  accompanied  by  pages 
and  by  one  or  two  Portuguese  or  Eurasian  gentlemen  to  assist  them  in 
alighting  from  the  palanquins:  frequently,  however,  they  are  taken  into 
the  church  in  their  palanquins,  so  much  are  they  afraid  of  being  exposed 
to  the  public  view.  They  do  not  wear  any  mask,  but  paint  their  cheeks  to 
a shameful  degree.  It  is  not  that  the  ladies  fear  being  seen,  but  they  are 
forbidden  by  their  husbands,  who  are  too  jealous  of  them.  One  of  the 
servants  or  slaves  brings  a rich  carpet ; another  two  costly  cushions  ; a third 
a China  gilt  chair ; a fourth  a velvet  case  containing  a book,  a handkerchief, 
and  other  necessary  things;  a fifth  a very  thin  beautiful  mattress  to  be 
spread  over  the  carpet ; and  a sixth  a fan  and  other  things  for  the  use  of 
the  mistress. 
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“ As  already  stated,  these  ladies,  when  they  enter  the  church,  are  taken 
by  the  hand  by  one  or  two  men,  since  they  cannot  walk  by  themselves  on 
account  of  the  height  of  the  slippers,  which  are  generally  half  a foot  high 
and  have  the  upper  part  open.  One  of  these  presents  holy  water  to  the 
lady,  and  she  goes  afterwards  to  take  her  seat  some  forty  or  fifty  paces  off, 
taking  at  least  a good  quarter  of  an  hour  to  walk  that  distance,  so  slowly 
and  majestically  does  she  move,  carrying  in  her  hand  a rosary  of  gold, 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  This  they  all  do  according  to  their  means, 
and  not  according  to  their  quality.  When  they  take  their  children  along 
with  them,  they  make  them  walk  before  them.  The  female  servants  and 
slaves  are  very  glad  if  their  mistresses  do  not  go  to  Mass,  for  then  they  go 
alone,  and  can  pay  court  to  their  lovers  ; they  neither  expose  nor  accuse 
one  another.”* 

A still  more  ostentatious  display  was  made  by  both  gentle- 
men and  ladies  at  marriages  and  christenings.  These  were 
solemnized  in  after  years  on  such  a grand  scale  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Portugal  was  at  length  obliged  to  put  certain 
restrictions  on  the  lavish  expenditure  incurred  on  these  occa- 
sions. f 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  generally  performed  in  the 
evening.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  accompanied  to 
church  by  their  respective  godfathers  and  by  a large  num- 
ber of  friends  and  relatives  richly  dressed,  the  gentlemen 
riding  on  horseback,  and  the  ladies  in  palanquins,  followed 
by  a crowd  of  pages  and  slaves,  all  moving  with  a slow 
and  majestic  pace.  The  ceremony  was  gone  through  with 
great  solemnity  at  church,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  bridal 
party  retraced  their  steps  homewards,  amidst  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  cornets  and  other  musical  instruments.  As 
they  passed  in  procession  through  the  streets,  their  friends  and 
neighbours  showered  on  them  from  their  windows  fragrant 
flowers  and  perfumes  and  fancifully  wrought  comfits.  On 
reaching  home,  the  bridal  pair  respectfully  bowed  to  the 
whole  company,  thanking  them  for  their  attendance,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  ladies  to  the  gallei-y,  thence  to  enjoy  the  sight 


* Pyrard,  II.,  p.  62;  see  also  Linschoten,  pp.  57  et  seq. 
t Gabinete  Litterario,  ut  supra,  vol.  III.,  pp.  91,  234. 
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of  sports  in  which  their  friends  and  relatives  took  part.  These 
sports  consisted  principally  of  horse  races  and  the  common 
games  of  canes  and  oranges,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
At  the  same  time  the  company  were  entertained  with  the 
sweetest  strains  of  music  ; and  when  the  sports  were  over,  they 
were  led  into  a hall  where  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  refreshments 
of  every  kind  were  served — except  wine,  instead  of  which  the 
pure  and  wholesome  water  of  Banguenim  was  offered,  the  sobriety 
of  the  Portuguese  in  this  respect  being  truly  admirable.  The 
company  then  departed,  except  the  nearest  relations,  who  were 
afterwards  treated  to  a sumptuous  banquet. 

With  almost  equal  solemnity  wras  the  ceremony  of  chris- 
tening performed.  The  new-born  child  was  taken  to  the 
church  in  a palanquin  by  the  person  who  was  to  stand  as 
sponsor,  accompanied  by  two  servants  on  foot,  one  of  whom  carried 
a gilt  salver  containing  a few  cakes  and  flowers,  and  a wax  taper 
curiously  adorned,  and  having  fixed  on  it  a gold  or  silver  coin, 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  parish  priest.  The  other  servant 
carried  a plate  with  salt,  a silver  ewer,  and  a clean  napkin  to  be 
used  on  the  occasion.  A large  number  of  the  friends  and 
kiusmen  of  the  child’s  parents  followed  in  palanquins  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  After  the  child  was  baptized,  it  was  brought 
back  home,  where  the  same  games  and  sports  were  exhibited 
as  on  the  occasion  of  a marriage.* 


* Linsclioten,  lit  supra,  p.  60  ; Pyrard,  II.,  p.  61 ; Mandelslo,  ut  supra,  p.  8-1. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


« 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  CITY — ITS  CAUSES — DEPRAVATION 
OF  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  MORALS — THE  WAR  WITH  THE  DUTCH, 
AND  ITS  DISASTROUS  RESULT — THE  SECOND  OUTBREAK  OF  THE 

EPIDEMIC THE  STATE  OF  THE  CITY  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  SEVERAL 

TRAVELLERS — THE  INVASION  OF  GOA  BY  THE  MARATHAS, 
FOLLOWED  BY  FAMINE  AND  GENERAL  DISTRESS  IN  THE  CAPITAL 
— THE  GRADUAL  ABANDONMENT  AND  DECAY  OF  THE  CITY — 
THE  INCREASING  MISERY  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS — THE  PROJECT 
OF  REMOVING  THE  CAPITAL  TO  MORMUGAO,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT 
DECAY  OF  THE  CITY — A FRESH  INVASION  OF  GOA  BY  THE 
MARATHAS,  AND  THEIR  REPULSE — THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CITY  | 
AS  WITNESSED  BY  SEVERAL  TRAVELLERS — THE  PROJECT  OF  THE 
MARQUIS  OF  POMBAL  TO  REBUILD  THE  CITY — ITS  IMPRACTICA- 
BILITY— THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  CITY  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  MANY 
WRITERS — THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS,  AND 
ITS  FINAL  ABANDONMENT — ITS  PRESENT  RUINOUS  STATE. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pomp  and  splendour,  this  luxury  and 
profusion,  the  shrewd  observer  could  not  fail  to  discern  the  seed 
of  premature  decay  and  dissolution.  Society  was  almost  rotten 
to  the  core.  The  morals  of  the  community  were  extremely 
lax.  Profligacy  had  become  the  predominant  and  fashionable 
vice,  and  men  gave  themselves  up  to  the  sensual  pleasures 
peculiar  to  Oriental  life.  Nor  was  the  public  administration  less 
tainted.  The  civic  virtues  of  Albuquerque  and  Castro  were 
supplanted  by  corruption  and  venality;  justice  was  bought; 
the  public  offices  were  put  up  to  sale ; and  the  martial  spirit  of 
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the  nation  degenerated  into  effeminacy,  sloth  and  indolence, 
as  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.* 

This  demoralization  was  of  itself  sufficient,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  to  bring  about  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese 
power,  and  with  it  to  impair  the  prosperity  of  the  capital  city. 
But  there  were  other  causes  still  more  powerful  to  accelerate  its 
fall,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  This 
brave  and  enterprising-  nation,  having  thrown  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  began  to  strengthen  their  resources  by  a rapid  extension 
of  commerce,  and  directed  their  attention  to  the  East,  where 
they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  disputing  with  the  Portuguese 
the  supremacy  of  the  Indian  seas.  Accordingly  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  a powerful  fleet  was  despatched  to 
attack  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East.  Goa  was  block- 
aded in  1603  ; but  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  struggle, 
however,  lasted  for  sixty-nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  Empire  was  completely  shattered  and  dismembered; 
most  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ; and  their  once  flourishing  commerce  was  seriously 
crippled.  These  calamities  could  not  but  influence  the  des- 
tinies of  Goa ; they  told  heavily  on  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
and  led  to  its  poverty  and  ruin.  At  the  same  time  the  epidemic 
fever  which  had  afflicted  the  city  fifty  years  before,  broke  out 
again  in  1635  with  unprecedented  violence,  spreading  desolation 
and  devastation  all  around.  The  Government  could  not,  with 
an  exchequer  already  drained  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  take 
proper  measures  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. f Nor 
were  the  true  principles  of  hygiene  then  understood.  The  chief 
functionaries  of  the  State  contented  themselves  with  merely 
joining  with  the  clergy  in  imploring  the  Divine  mercy,  but  the 
disease  continued  with  unabated  force  to  rage  in  the  .city, 
reducing  and  impoverishing  the  population.  In  the  midst 
of  this  visitation,  the  Dutch  appeared  in  1639  in  the  harbour 

* See  Soldado  Pratico,  por  Diogo  de  Couto,  Lisboa,  1790,  pp.  34  et  seq. 

f The  Jesuits  are  said  to  have  tried  some  measures,  but  they  were  not 
effectual. 
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of  Goa  with  a fleet  of  twelve  ships,  and  blockaded  it.  They, 
however,  soon  withdrew,  without  causing  any  serious  damage 
to  the  city.* 

But  neither  the  fury  of  the  epidemic  nor  even  the  collapse  of 
the  Portuguese  power  could  blight  at  once  the  external  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  the  city.  The  rise  and  fall  of  cities,  as 
of  nations,  is  the  work  of  time ; and  Goa  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  In  spite  of  the  misery  that  had  begun  to  be  felt  by 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  the  splendid 
buildings  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  excited  the  admiration  of 
strangers,  no  less  than  did  the  ostentation  and  luxury  of  its 
inhabitants,  even  when  reduced  to  want  and  indigence.  J. 
Albert  de  Mandelslo,  who  was  there  in  1639,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
noble  city  full  of  beautiful  buildings  and  palaces.  Pie  describes 
the  extravagance  of  the  Portuguese  fidalgos  and  their  ladies, 
who  were  “all  very  richly  attired  in  velvet,  flowered  satin  or 
brocado,  and  adorned  with  an  abundance  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones. Tavernier  also,  during  his  stay  in  Goa  in  1648, 
admired  the  splendour  of  the  city,  but  was  struck  with  the 
poverty  of  several  Portuguese  families  whom  he  had  seen  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  in  affluence  and  prosperity.  He 
says  that  most  of  those  who  had  six  years  before  enjoyed  an 
annual  income  of  £500  were  reduced  at  this  time  to  the 
necessity  of  secretly  begging  alms ; and  yet  they  did  not  put 
aside  their  vanity.  The  ladies  were  particularly  observed  going 
in  palanquins  to  seek  charitable  relief,  attended  by  servants 
who  conveyed  their  messages  to  the  persons  whose  assistance 
they  implored.  J 

Among  other  travellers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
Thevenot  in  1666  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  decaying  city. 

* The  city  was  not  put  to  great  restraint,  as  according  to  Mandelslo 
(p.  78)  the  frigates  and  little  vessels  which  could  go  along  the  coast  brought 
thither  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  commodities  so  freely  that  one  day  he 
saw  coming  in  a caravan  of  above  three  hundred  boats  laden  with  pepper, 
ginger,  cardamoms,  sugar,  rice,  fruits  and  conserves. 

f Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  84., 

J Les  Six  Voyages,  II.  116. 
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He  says  : — “ The  city  is  great  and  full  of  beautiful  churches 
and  convents,  and  well  adorned  with  palaces.  There  were  few 
nations  in  the  world  so  rich  as  the  Portuguese  in  India  before 
theh-  commerce  was  ruined  by  the  Dutch,  but  their  vanity  is 
the  cause  of  their  ruin.”* 

The  Dutchman  Philip  Baldseus,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  state  of  the  city  at  this  time, writes  in  his  booh,  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam  in  1672,  that  there  was  still  a good  num- 
ber of  Europeans,  Musalmans,  and  Pagans  of  different  countries, 
in  the  city ; that  there  were  still  to  be  seen  shops  full  of  silks, 
porcelain,  and  other  articles  along  the  principal  road;  and  that 
slaves  were,  as  before,  sold  there  by  auction.  Much  sickness 
prevailed  in  the  city,  which,  our  traveller  says,  was  cured  by 
bleeding  the  patient  five  or  six  times  a day.f  Dellon,  who 
was  also  about  this  time  in  Goa,  speaks  of  the  apparently 
flourishing  condition  of  the  city,  and  the  terror  caused  by  the 
Inquisition. J In  1675  Dr.  John  Fryer  found  many  building’s 
in  a ruinous  state,  but  the  city  still  presented  a noble  appear- 
ance, whilst  the  inhabitants  made  an  attempt  at  display  in  spite 
of  their  increasing  misery.  The  English  doctor  gives  the 
following  picture  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  : — 

“ The  city  of  Goa  looks  well  at  a small  distance,  not  being  to  be  seen  far 
by  reason  of  the  adjacent  bills  and  windings  of  the  river  ; it  is  ten  miles  up 
the  river,  stands  upon  seven  bills  ; everywhere  colleges,  churches,  and 
glorious  structures ; it  has  gates  to  it  and  a wall  ; it  is  modelled  but  rudely, 
many  houses  disgracing  it  with  their  ruins,  the  streets  interfering  most  con- 
fusedly . . . The  city  is  a Rome  in  India,  both  for  absoluteness  and 
fabrics,  the  chiefest  consisting  of  churches  and  convents  or  religious  houses, 
though  the  laity  have  sumptuous  ones  all  of  stone  ; their  streets  are  paved 
and  cleaner  than  the  tops  of  their  houses,  where  they  do  all  occasions,  leaving 
their  excrements  there.  They  live  with  a splendid  outside,  vaunting  in  their 
number  of  slaves,  walking  under  a street  of  their  own  umbrellas,  bareheaded 


* Les  Voyages  de  M.  de  Thevenot  aux  Indies  Orientates,  Amsterdam, 
1727,  tom.  5me,  p.  376. 

t Churchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  London,  1732,  vol. 
Ill , p.  545. 

+ Relation  de  V Inquisition  de  Goa,  pp.  44  et  seq. 
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to  avoid  giving  distaste  in  not  removing  their  hats.  They  being  jealous  of 
■ their  honour  pardon  no  affront,  wherefore  to  ogle  a lady  in  a balcony  (if  a 
person  of  quality)  it  is  revenged  with  a bocca  mortis,  or  to  pass  by  a fidalgo  ' 
without  due  reverence  is  severely  chastised;  they  are  carried  mostly  in 
palankeens,  and  sometimes  on  horseback. 

“The  clergy  affect  little  of  outward  state,  going  out  only  f rater  cum  socio 
in  couples  ; they  salute  a father  by  first  kissing  the  hem  of  his  garment,  then 
begging  a benediction. 

“ The  mass  of  the  people  are  Canorein,  though  Portuguesed  in  speech  and 
manners ; paying  great  observance  to  a white  man,  whom  when  they  meet, 
they  must  give  him  the  way  with  a cringe  and  civil  salute,  for  fear  of  a 
stochado. 

“ The  women,  both  white  and  black,  are  kept  recluse,  veiled  abroad ; 
within  doors  the  richer  of  any  quality  are  hung  with  jewels,  and  rosaries  of 
gold  and  silver  many  times  double  ; moneloes  of  gold  about  their  arms,  neck- 
laces of  pearl  about  their  necks,  lockets  of  diamonds  in  their  bodkins  for 
their  hair,  pendants  in  their  ears ; a thin  lungy  or  half-smock  reaching  to  their  t 
waist,  shewing  their  skin  through  it ; over  that,  abroad,  a close  doublet;  over 
their  lower  parts  a petticoat  or  lungy,  their  feet  and  legs  without  stockings, 
but  very  rich  slippers.  Amongst  them  some  are  extraordinarily  featur’d  and 
eompleatlv  shaped,  though  not  of  that  corruscant  beauty  our  English  ladies 
are ; and  for  mien  far  beneath  them,  being  nurtured  up  in  a lowly  bashfulness, 
whereby  they  are  render'd  unfit  for  conversation,  applying  themselves 
wholly  to  devotion  and  the  care  of  the  house.  They  sing  and  play  on  the 
lute,  make  confections,  pickle  acliars  (the  best  mango  achars  coming  from 
them),  and  dress  meat  exquisitely,  not  to  put  the  stomack  to  much  trouble, 
but  such  as  shall  digest  presently  ; snpoes,  pottages,  and  varieties  of  stewes, 
in  little  china  dishes  or  plates,  which  they  shift  before  you  are  cloy’d,  and 
at  a common  entertainment  after  half  a dozen  modes.  Their  relishing  bits 
have  not  the  fieriness  of  ours,  yet  all  the  pleasure  you  can  desire;  and, 
to  speak  truly,  I prefer  the  ordinary  way  of  ordering  victuals  before  any 
others.  If  a stranger  dine  with  the  husband,  and  he  consent  to  have  the  I 
wife  come  in  and  sit  at  table  as  our  women  do,  there  is  no  means  of  persuading 
her,  but  she  will  be  much  offended  if  you  taste  not  of  every  thing  they  cook. 
The  little  children  run  up  and  down  the  house  naked,  till  they  begin  to  be 
old  enough  to  be  ashamed.”* 

The  city  decayed  rapidly  after  the  visit  of  Dr.  Fryer,  and 
in  1683  it  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Sambaji. 
The  Marathas,  who  were  plundering’  and  ravaging  every  part 


* A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  London,  1698,  pp. 
149,  156. 
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of  the  Dakhan,  extended  their  incursions  to  the  Kohkana  and 
attacked  the  territory  of  Goa.  They  appeared  almost  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  spread  consternation  and  dismay  among 
the  inhabitants.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were  abandoned,  and 
the  enemy  were  hourly  expected  to  enter  and  commence  the 
work  of  sacking  and  pillaging,  when  of  a sudden  a powerful 
Moghul  force  was  seen  descending  the  Ghats,  which  compelled 
the  Marathas  to  sue  for  peace.  The  unexceptecl  appearance 
of  the  Moghuls,  at  this  critical  juncture,  was  generally  ascribed 
to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  # 

Not  long  after,  the  people  suffered  much  from  scarcity  of 
provisions,' which,  together  with  the  epidemic  and  the  decline 
of  commerce,  reduced  the  unfortunate  city  to  misery  and  ruin. 
The  more  opulent  families  removed  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Guadalupe,  Sao  Lourenco,  Naroa, 
Chorao,  etc.f 

The  population  went  on  rapidly  decreasing,  consisting  at 
this  period  chiefly  of  the  clergy,  the  functionaries  of  the  State, 
and  a scanty  number  of  other  inhabitants.];  These  last  were  in 
a deplorably  wretched  condition.  They  were  reduced  to  such 
a degree  of  destitution  that  they  were  obliged  in  most  cases  to 
part  with  their  household  furniture  in  order  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ; whilst  many,  and 
among  them  several  Portuguese  families  which  had  once  known 
better  days,  supported  themselves  by  alms.  In  consequence 
of  this  general  indigence  and  poverty,  most  of  the  private 
buildings,  which  adorned  the  city,  began  rapidly  to  decay 
for  want  of  the  necessary  repairs. § In  an  official  document 
dated  3rd  December  1687  allusion  is  made  to  this  circum- 
stance as  follows  : — “ The  greater  part  of  Goa  is  abandoned, 
because  its  inhabitants  cannot  rebuild  their  houses  when 
they  have  fallen;  many  streets  once  full  of  houses  have  now 

* Oriente  Conquistado,  Part  I.,  Conq.  IV.,  Div.  I.,  §§107,  108  ; Bombay 
Quarterly  Magazine  and  Review,  No.  4,  July  1851. 

f 0 Ckronista  de  Tissuary,  Nova-Goa,  1866,  vol.  I.,  p.  151. 

I Op.  cit.,  p.  231. 

§ Op.  cit.,  pp.  201,  202,  234. 
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become  lonely  and  uninhabited ; it  makes  the  heart  bleed  to 
see  the  metropolis  of  India  so  destitute  of  means  as  not  to 
be  able  to  maintain  itself  on  its  very  foundation.”* * * §  This 
statement  is  borne  out  by  a minute  of  the  Senate  of  Goa, 
which  runs  thus: — f We  see  every  day  in  the  city  houses  falling 
into  decay,  not  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings,  but 
for  want  of  money,  . . . which  proceeds  from  the  great  poverty 
and  general  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  have 
not  even  the  means  of  subsistence.”! 

The  state  of  the  city  must  have  been  sufficiently  deplorable 
to  call  forth  such  remarks  from  the  highest  corporation  of  the 
city ; remarks  which  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  two 
eminent  persons  of  Goa,  one  of  whom  calls  it  “ the  graveyard 
of  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives  residing  there,”  and  the 
other  compares  it  to  the  deserted  Tibur.J 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Alvor,  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  city  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government 
to  the  peninsula  of  Mormugao,  which  lies  a few  miles  southwards. 
An  idea  of  this  kind  had  suggested  itself  to  the  ruling  authori- 
ties at  Goa  some  years  before, § but  the  project  remained 
in  abeyance  till  it  was  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the 
abovementioned  Viceroy,  who  was  apprehensive  of  another 
Maratha  invasion.  On  the  12th  of  January  1684  he  convened 
in  the  fortress  of  Benastarim  a council  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  State,  the  heads  of  the  religious  orders,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent persons.  He  laid  his  project  before  them,  and  asked  their 
advice.  A large  majority  fell  in  with  his  views,  as  appears 
from  their  opinions  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Government 
of  Goa.  They  urged,  among  other  reasons,  first,  that  the  city 
itself  was  not  sufficiently  fortified  to  repel  a hostile  attack ; 
secondly,  that  the  fortifications  of  the  island  were  so  extensive 
that  they  required  a numerous  force  to  guard  them  in  cases  of 
emergency ; and,  lastly,  that  the  city  was  too  unhealthy  to  be 

* 0 Chronista,  ut  supra,  p.  229. 

! Op.  cii.,  p.  228. 

J Op.  cit.,  pp.  153,  155, 

§ Op.  cit.,  p.  122. 
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fit  for  habitation.*  The  dissentients  admitted  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  but  maintained  that  the  scheme  was  im~ 
practicable.  With  a treasury  so  exhausted  that  even  church 
property  had  been  misappropriated  to  meet  public  wants,  and 
with  a population  so  miserable  and  impoverished  that  they  could 
not  preserve  even  their  own  dwelling-houses  from  decay,  it  was 
impossible,  they  said,  to  build  a new  city  on  a grand  scale. 
They  suggested,  therefore,  the  advisability  of  making  the  best 
of  their  present  position.-)-  The  Viceroy  was,  however, 
determined  to  carry  out  his  favourite  scheme,  and,  with  the 
support  of  so  many  influential  persons,  he  issued  orders  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a new  capital.  In  his  letter  of  18th  January 
1685  he  informed  the  Home  Government  that  the  work 
was  progressing  favourably,  and  that  the  principal  buildings 
were  in  course  of  erection.  But  his  period  of  office  had  nearly 
expired,  and  when  he  returned  home  in  the  following  year,  his 
successor,  Dom  Rodrigo  da  Costa,  took  a more  sober  view  of 
the  matter,  and  ordered  the  work  to  be  stopped,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  his  councillors.  This  step  did  not, 
however,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon, 
because  they  were  convinced,  on  the  representation  of  the  Count 
of  Alvor,  that  unless  the  seat  of  government  was  changed, 
both  the  city  and  the  little  territory  that  remained  in  their 
possession  in  the  East  would  be  lost.J  They  issued,  there- 
fore, peremptory  orders  to  the  Governor  of  Goa  to  recommence 
the  work,  and  apply  towards  its  prosecution  the  revenue 
derived  from  tobacco.  These  orders  were  complied  with, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  in  1693  a new  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Villa  Verde, 
was  sent  with  fresh  instructions  not  only  to  hasten  the  work  to 
completion,  but  at  once  to  remove  himself  with  all  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the  new  capital.  But  on  his  arri- 


* 0 Chronista,  ut  supra,  pp.  145  et  seq. 
t Op.  cit.,  p.  1/2. 
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Val  lie  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  execute  these  injunctions, 
and,  instead  of  removing  to  Mormugao,  fixed  his  residence 
at  Panelim,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Thither  he  was  follow- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  and  many  of  the  nobility.  But  the  Count 
of  Alvor  was  at  this  time  appointed  President  of  the  Ultramarine 
Council  in  Portugal.  He  was  naturally  anxious  to  carry  out  his 
favourite  project;  and  therefore  insisted  on  a steady  and  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  work  begun  under  his  own  auspices.  The 
Viceroy  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  work  was  resumed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Jesuit  father  Theotonio  Rebello.* 
During  the  next  fifteen  years,  orders  were  repeatedly  received 
from  Portugal  to  demolish  the  public  buildings  in  the  city, 
and  apply  their  materials  in  the  construction  of  new  ones  at 
Mormugao,  whilst  the  Viceroys  were  directed  to  transfer  their 
residence  to  that  place,  so  that  their  example  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  subordinates  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  orders  were  generally  disregarded,  under  several  pre- 
texts. The  Viceroys  were  loth  to  change  their  residence,  and 
the  work  made  but  slow  progress ; sometimes  it  so  hap- 
pened that  parts  of  the  work  begun  under  one  Viceroy  were 
abandoned  under  another,  and  resumed  under  a third,  according 
as  they  were  more  or  less  disposed,  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  Home  Government.  But  during  the  viceroyalty  of 
Caetano  de  Mello  e Castro  the  work  was  pushed  on  with  great 
despatch,  and  several  buildings  were  completed,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Palace  and  the  Hospital.  The  Viceroy 
himself  stayed  at  Mormugao  for  a few  months  in  1703.  Four 
years  after,  when  the  Count  of  Alvor  retired  from  the  Ultra- 
marine  Council,  his  favourite  scheme,  which  he  had  so 
persistently  endeavoured  to  carry  out,  was  suddenly  abandoned, 
and  the  work  was  stopped  by  the  royal  letter  of  8th  March 
1712. f Thus  ended  the  frantic  attempt  at  rearing  a new 
capital,  -which  cost  no  less  than  £25,000  to  the  already  impo- 


* Livro  das  Monpoens,  Goa  Govt.  Records  (MSS.),  No.  58,  fol.  36  ; Boletim 
do  Governo  do  Estado  de  India,  No.  39  of  1864  ; 0 Clironista,  vol.  I.,  p.  2/2. 
t Livro  das  Mon$oens,  No.  78,  fol.  29  ; 0 Clironista,  vol.  II.,  p.  1. 
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verished  State,*  and  which  served  only  to  accelerate  the  fall 
of  the  city. 

For,  the  inhabitants  in  general,  who  had  hardly  sufficient 
means  to  repair  their  houses,  neglected  them  altogether,  when 
they  heard  of  the  proposed  change  of  the  seat  of  government. 
The  more  needy  part  of  the  population  purposely  allowed  their 
houses  to  fall  to  ruin,  that  they  might  sell  the  materials  and 
obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  began  to  decay 
fast,  and  uo  steps  were  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  dilapi- 
dation. This  state  of  things  attracted  at  first  the  notice  of  the 
Government  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Dora  Rodrigo  da  Costa, 
who  expected  that  the  Court  of  Lisbon  would  countermand 
its  order  for  the  erection  of  a new  capital.  The  Senate,  in 
its  anxiety  to  preserve  the  remaining  buildings  from  the 
fate  which  had  overtaken  so  many,  appointed  an  officer 
to  survey  the  edifices  in  the  city  at  least  twice  a month,  and 
compel  their  owners  to  take  proper  care  of  them.  Nor 
was  any  person  allowed  to  pull  down  his  house,  wholly  or 
partially,  without  sufficient  excuse.  These  salutary  measures 
received  the  support  of  the  local  Government,  but  were  little 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  which,  on  the  contrary,- 
ordered  the  buildings  in  the  city  to  be  demolished,  and 
hew  ones  erected  at  Mormugao  with  their  materials.  The 
people  took  advantage  of  these  orders  to  destroy  their 
buildings  so  recklessly,  that  the  Viceroy,  Antonio  Luiz  de 
Camara,  wrote  in  deprecatiug  terms,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber 1699,  to  the  King,  informing  him  that,  on  pretence  of 
building  houses  at  Mormugao,  the  inhabitants  obtained  leave 
to  pull  down  those  in  the  city,  but  they  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  only  to  gratify  their  passion  for  destruction  to 
such  an  extent,  that  some  actually  made  it  a trade  to  demolish 
houses  and  sell  their  materials  at  a profit.  In  conclusion  the 
Viceroy  observed  that,  while  the  city  was  destroyed,  Mormugao 
remained  in  the  same  state  as  before.  To  this  the  King  replied 

* Livro  das  Monpoens,  Goa  Govt.  Records  (MSS).,  No.  107,  fol.  228, 
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that  no  person  should  in  future  be  allowed  to  demolish  any 
building  in  the  city,  unless  he  bound  himself  to  build  a new 
one  at  Mormugao.  The  house-owners  had  then  recourse  to  a 
cunning  device.  They  left  the  roofs  of  their  houses  partly 
uncovered  during  the  rainy  season,  so  that  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion might  be  consummated  by  nature,  independently  of 
permission  or  expense.* 

Dr.  John  Francis  Gemelli  Careri,  who  visited  the  city  in 
1695,  writes  that  Goa,  once  the  centre  of  all  the  Portuguese 
conquests,  a place  of  wealth  and  renown,  and  the  chief  mart  of 
the  East,  was  now  reduced  to  a miserable  condition.  It  had 
not  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  Portuguese  were  few, 
but  their  descendants  numerous,  and  the  mulattoes  constituted 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  population.  Many  of  the  natives  were 
priests,  advocates,  solicitors,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  the  mer- 
chants  were  pagans  and  Muhammadans,  and  lived  apart  from 
the  Christians.  The  Portuguese,  although  fallen  from  their 
pristine  grandeur,  were  still  vain  enough  to  parade  themselves 
through  the  lonely  streets  in  palanquins  with  slaves  in  their 
train  holding  umbrellas  over  them.  Such  slaves  were  found  in 
numbers  in  the  city,  and  could  be  had  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
crowns  per  head.f 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  city  presented 
an  aspect  which  it  was  truly  piteous  to  behold.  Desolation, 
ruin,  and  misery  met  the  eye  on  every  side.  Here  were  whole 
streets  deserted  and  abandoned.  There  were  houses  already 
lying  in  heaps  of  ruins  or  gradually  crumbling  to  dust;  whilst 
three-fourths  of  the  population  was  fast  sinking  down  under 
the  pressure  of  want  and  privation ; only  convents  and  churches 
with  a few  public  buildings  stood  out  amidst  this  general  wreck 
as  noble  and  enduring  monuments  of  the  past.  The  Jesuit, 
Father  Francisco  de  Souza,  in  his  Oriente  Conquistado,  published 
in  1710,  exactly  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Goa  by 

* Lioro  das  Monfoens,  Goa  Govt.  Ree.  (MSS.),  No.  63,  fol.  220;  O 
Chronista,  ut  supra,  p.  254. 

t Chui'chill’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  202. 
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Albuquerque,  calls  it  “ the  wretched  capital  of  a poor  and 
miserable  State,  so  ruined  and  deserted  that  its  ancient  grandeur 
can  be  guessed  only  from  the  magnificence  of  the  convents 
and  churches,  which  are  yet  preserved  with  great  splendour 
and  veneration.”* 

These  convents  and  churches  were  no  doubt  the  only  orna- 
ments of  the  city  at  this  time.  The  Viceroy,  the  Count  of 
Ericeira,  tried,  by  his  alvcira  of  22nd  August  1719,  to  preserve 
the  few  houses  still  standing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  religious  buildings,  and  to  clear  the  roads  of  the  ruins 
that  obstructed  them,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  fate  of  the  city 
was  already  sealed.  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  in 
Goa  at  this  time,  says  that  the  city  contained  beautiful  churches 
and  convents,  but  that,  its  climate  being  considered  unhealthy, 
it  was  poorly  inhabited,  whilst  in  its  suburbs,  and  specially  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  magnificent  mansions  and  houses  were 
seen.  He  counted  from  a neighbouring  hill  nearly  eighty 
churches  and  convents,  and  these  were  such  as  he  could  see  from 
his  elevated  position,  but  there  were  others,  as  he  says,  both  in 
the  city  and  the  whole  territory  of  Goa,  where  thirty  thousand 
priests  lived.  Each  of  these  churches  had  a set  of  bells, 
one  or  other  of  which  was  continually  ringing,  and  being 
christened,  as  he  says,  and  dedicated  to  some  saint,  they  had  a 
peculiar  power  to  drive  away  all  manner  of  evil  spirits,  “ except 
poverty  in  the  laity  and  pride  in  the  clergy.'”  Some  shops 
were  still  seen  along  the  Rua  Rlreitcc  in  which  articles  of 
different  countries  were  exhibited  for  sale,  but  the  native  mer- 
chants were  exposed  to  the  insults  and  oppression  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  ordinarily  purchased  articles  on  credit  without 
intending  to  pay  for  them,  and  when  the  merchants  demanded 
payment  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  bastinadoed.  He  gives 
a sad  description  of  the  European  soldiers  of  the  time,  who 
committed  great  excesses. f 

* Or.  Conq.,  vol.  I.,  p.  21. 

t A New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  by  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton, 
London,  1 744,  vol.  I.,  p.  249.  The  number  of  the  churches  as  well  of  the 
priests  given  by  the  author  is  exaggerated. 
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In  1739  the  territory  of  Goa  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Maratlias,  and  the  city  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  unhappy  inhabitants  were  seized  with  panic;  the  nuns  and 
the  other  helpless  portion  of  the  population  sought  refuge  at 
Mormugao.*  Thither  too  fled  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  forgetting,  it  is 
said,  to  take  it  with  them  in  their  anxiety  to  effect  their  escape 
— a circumstance  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the  saint  did 
not  approve  of  the  plan  of  abandoning  the  city.  At  this  con- 
juncture a new  Viceroy  arrived,  bringing  with  him  a sufficiently 
powerful  force  to  repel  the  invaders.  The  Marathas  were  beaten 
and  compelled  to  withdraw.  But  they  continued  to  be  in  a state 
of  hostility  till  a peace  was  finally  concluded  with  them  in 
1759,  when  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  had  little  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  deliver- 
ance, since  the  foe  had  despoiled  them  of  even  the  few 
possessions  in  India  which  had  been  spared  by  the  Dutch, 
Daman  and  Diu  alone  excepted.  The  city  was  then  the  capital 
of  a small  territory  which  in  its  present  state  is  called  India 
Portuguese/,. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  trouble  and  disaster  that 
the  Viceroy,  Count  of  Sandomil,  was  led  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  transferring  the  capital  to  Mormugao  ; but  it 
appears  that  he  found  the  project  impracticable,  as  he  soon 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  King  suggesting  that  the  best  way  of 
providing  against  future  attacks  of  the  enemy  would  be  to 
build  a new  city  between  Pangim  and  Cabo.f 

Travellers  who  visited  Goa  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  bear  witness  in  unmistakable  terms  to  the  deplorably 
wretched  state  of  the  city.  The  celebrated  Orientalist,  Auque- 
til  du  Perron,  in  his  preliminary  discourse  on  the  Zend  Avesta , 
alludes  to  his  visit  to  the  city,  which  he  found  in  ruins 
and  almost  abandoned,  though  in  its  suburbs  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  he  saw  several  beautiful  houses  constructed  with  the 
materials  of  those  which  had  once  adorned  the  capital.  The 

* Livro  das  Mdr&oens,  Goa  Govt.  Rec.  (MSS.),  No.  110,  fol.  3. 

t Ibid.,  No.  107,  fol.  22S. 
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Portuguese  were  no  longer  distinguished  by  commercial  activity 
or  enterprise.  Trade  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
and  though  the  harbour  of  Goa  was  far  the  best  in  the  Indian 
peninsula^  its  commerce;  beyond  that  which  was  carried  on 
with  Mozambique;  was  insignificant.  This  fairest  but  poorest 
settlement  had  become  a burden  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, costing  no  less  than  300,000  piastres  every  year,  and 
requiring  a force  of  about  two  thousand  European  soldiers  for 
its  defence.  These  soldiers  were  miserably  paid  and  as  miser- 
ably fed,  the  captains  receiving  each  a salary  of  12s.  per 
month,  and  living  only  on  rice  and  fish.  As  to  the  fleet,  which 
once  rode  supreme  on  the  Indian  seas,  it  had  dwindled  down 
to  a few  ships  of  war.* 

This  account  of  the  French  savant  is,  to  a great  extent, 
corroborated  by  Edward  Ives,  a surgeon  who  came  out  to 
India  with  an  English  squadron  under  Commodore  Watson 
and  visited  Goa  in  1758.  In  the  interesting  work  which  he 
afterwards  published,  he  says  that  the  city  was  a heap  of 
ruins,  with  hardly  any  dwelling-house  in  it,  though  beautiful 
villas  graced  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  suburbs,  and  that 
the  decay  of  the  splendid  public  buildings  in  the  city  showed 
clearly  the  present  fallen  state  of  the  Portuguese  power  and 
commerce  in  India,  f A description  of  the  state  of  Goa 
and  its  inhabitants  at  this  period  of  its  decay  is  also  given 
by  the  Dutchman  Jacobus  Canter  Yisscher.  The  upper 
classes,  he  says,  had  retreated  to  the  environs  of  the  city 
on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  river 
banks  and  islets  were  adorned  with  flourishing  farms  and 
plantations  and  other  fruit  trees,  on  the  profits  of  which  the 
Portuguese  fidalgos,  who  considered  it  a disgrace  to  follow  any 
trade,  subsisted.  The  Portuguese  were  devoid  of  any  knowledge 
of  business,  but  were  great  lovers  of  fine  titles.  High  offices 
and  military  commands  were  all  the  talk  among  them.  A 
post  which  could  be  filled  by  a small  tradesman  needed  a 

* Zend  Avesta,  Paris,  1771,  Discours  Preliminaire,  p.  cciv. 

f A Voyage  from  England  to  India,  by  Edward  Ives,  London,  1773, 
p.  195. 
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general  wifcli  them.  For  each  ship  of  war  they  had  a capitao  de 
mar  e guerra,  and  a levy  of  captains,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns 
besides.  Their  pay,  however,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  titles,  the  captain  receiving  less  than  a Dutch  sergeant. 
Yet  they  liked  to  make  a show.  Not  satisfied  with  one  um- 
brella carried  over  his  head,  a man  of  high  rank  required  two 
or  three,  ornamented  with  hanging  fringes  and  silver  buttons  ; 
the  bearers  were  Caffres  or  negroes  clothed  in  red  coats,  and 
they  were  accompanied  by  other  Caffres  who  bore  long  swords 
and  acted  as  bravoes  for  their  masters.  There  was  no  nation 
in  the  world  so  fond  of  sweetmeats  as  the  Portuguese  ; they 
always  handed  them  about  on  their  social  visits  ; but  for  wine 
and  strong  liquors  they  had  no  taste.* 


* Letters  from  Malabar,  by  Jacob  Canter  Yissclier,  translated  from  the 
original  Dutch  by  Major  Ileber  Drury,  Madras,  1862,  p.  32.  The  translator 
alludes  to  a legend  “ that  the  old  city  of  Goa  was  overwhelmed  by  a sudden 
rush  of  the  sea,  and  that  its  houses  may  still  be  seen  in  calm  weather 
below  the  waters.”  We  have  not  heard  of  such  a legend  at  Goa,  but 
we  will  copy  the  first  few  lines  of  a beautiful  poem  written  by  him  in  allusion 
to  it : — 


“ There  was  a city,  glorious  and  free, 

Built  on  the  shore  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Where  towers  and  spires  of  gilded  hue. 

Shone  over  the  waves  of  the  ocean  blue, 

And  palace  and  cottage  smiling  told 
How  fair  was  that  city  in  days  of  old  ! 

Far,  far  above  was  the  glowing  skv 
Where  the  sun  shone  bright  o’er  the  turrets  high, 
While  the  cocoa  shade  and  the  graceful  palm 
Hung  o’er  the  waters  so  lovely  and  calm, 

Thick  and  numberless,  side  by  side. 

Drinking  the  stream  of  the  onward  tide. 

But  now,  from  that  spot  where  the  glad  sun  shone, 
That  glorious  city  of  palms  is  gone. 

Gone  with  its  pride  and  people  so  brave, 

Whelme'd  by  the  tide  of  the  salt  sea  wave  ! 

Yes  ! there  below  the  surging  deep 
Fair  Goa’s  sunken  towers  sleep. 

All,  all  that  once  was  glad  and  bright, 
Reposing  there  in  ceaseless  night !” 
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In  1759  tlie  Governor  clianged  his  residence  from  Panelim 
to  Pangim  ; his  example  was  followed  by  several  persons  of 
rank  and  influence.  The  suburbs  were  consequently  gradually 
deserted.  In  the  same  year,  by  a Government  Resolution,  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Goa.  The  magnificent  structures 
which  they  had  reared  in  the  city  were  declared  the  property 
of  the  State,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  neglected  and 
abandoned.  The  little  commerce  of  the  city,  which  had  latterly 
been  kept  up,  chiefly  through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
Jesuits,  received  a fatal  blow  at  this  time.* * * §  The  city  thus 
suffered  materially  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
1775  the  population  was  reduced  to  about  1600  souls,  of  whom 
there  were  1198  Christians. t 

In  the  following  year  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Abraham 
Parson,  along’  with  Commodore  Moor,  visited  the  city.  They 
were  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  several  public  edifices, 
but  they  found  the  religious  houses  of  the  Jesuits  shut  up. 
Many  beautiful  mansions  which  were  built  in  the  suburbs  in 
the  European  style,  they  saw  vacant  and  unoccupied:  “while 
the  Portuguese  made  but  little  figure  in  these  parts,  for,  except 
Goa  and  the  isle  of  Diu,  they  had  no  place  of  consequence,  on 
this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  HopeAj 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  city,  when  its  commerce  was  totally 
destroyed,  its  population  reduced  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
its  houses  razed  to  the  ground,  that  the  Marquis  of  Pombal 
conceived  the  project  of  rebuilding  it.  His  views  on  this 
subject  appear  clearly  from  the  instructions  he  gave  to  Dom 
Jose  Pedro  da  Camara,  when  he  was  sent  out  as  Governor  or 
Captain  General  of  Goa.§  He  remarks : “Divine  Providence 

* This  consequence  had  already  been  foreseen  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron. 
See  Discours  Preliminaire,  p.  ccv. 

f Boletime  Annaes,  No.  46  (Primeira  Serie),  p.  438.  In  this  number 
were  not  included  the  friars  and  the  employes  of  the  arsenal. 

J Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa,  by  Abraham  Parson,  London,  1808, 
-p.  242. 

§ See  InstrucQoens  com  'que  El-Rey  D.  Jose  I.  mandou  passar  a India, 
etc.,  Pangim,  1811,  p.  i. 
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having  placed  the  city  of  Goa  in  a situation  by  far  the  most 
advantageous  and  admirably  fitted  to  make  her  the  capital  and 
mistress  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  the  incomparable  Affonso 
de  Albuquerque  having  raised  her  to  that  position,  which  she 
maintained  with  unrivalled  power  and  glory  till  the  intrusion  of 
the  so-called  Jesuits,  she  has  been  overtaken  by  such  calamities 
that  she  is  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins  ; so  that  she  is  now  a mere 
wreck  of  what  she  was  in  happier  times  ; for  those  wicked  men 
wished  the  city  to  be  deserted  that  she  might  be  left  entirely 
in  their  hands,  with  none  to  oppose  the  gigantic  schemes  of 
their  insatiable  and  restless  ambition.”*  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  illustrious  statesman  who  expressed  himself  thus  was 
evidently  led  away  by  his  prejudice  against  the  Jesuits,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  faults  in  other  respects,  were  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  city.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  misfortunes  of  the  city  were  due  to  the  insalubrity 
of  its  climate  and  the  collapse  of  the  Portuguese  power  and 
commerce  in  the  East,  no  less  than  to  the  indiscreet  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  attempting  to  rear  a new  capital.  It 
was  impossible,  in  the  face  of  these  adverse  circumstances, 
for  the  city  to  retain  its  pristine  grandeur.  The  age  of  Al- 
buquerque was  separated  from  that  of  the  Marquis  by  a 
wide  gulf,  representing  as  each  did  a distinct  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  in  the  East — the  one  identified 
with  the  greatness,  the  other  with  the  fall  of  the  city.  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  reconcile  the  two  could  not  but  prove  futile. 
And  yet  the  noble  Marquis  sanguinely  hoped  to  restore  the  city 
to  its  former  glory.  “ This  project  was  as  absurd,”  says  a 
Portuguese  writer,  “ as  that  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  would  be 
if  he  aimed  at  rebuilding  Palmyra  because  it  had  been  founded 
by  Solomon,  and  had  been  the  capital  of  a flourishing  king- 
dom, and  the  principal  entrepot  of  trade  with  India.”  f 

The  Government  of  Portugal  was,  however,  determined  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  rebuilding  the  capital  with  the  same 

* Instructors,  ut  supra,  p.  i. 

f Memorias  sobre  as  Possessoens  Portuguesas  na  India,  por  Goncalo  de 
Magalhaens  Texeira  Pinto,  Nova  Goa,  1359,  p.  944. 


pertinacity  with  which  it  had  resolved  to  transfer  it  to  Mormu- 
gao.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1777.  The  Governor  of 
Goa  wrote  in  the  following  year  to  the  authorities  at  Lisbon, 
informing  them  of  the  progress  which  the  work  had  made, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  city.* 
From  this  letter  we  learn  also  the  plan  on  which  the  city  was  to 
he  reconstructed,  and  the  changes  that  were  about  to  be  made  in 
the  principal  streets  and  thoroughfares.  The  Government  had 
recourse  to  several  measures  of  an  oppressive  character  for 
accomplishing  the  work.  All  the  village  communities  of  the 
three  districts  of  Goa  were  required  to  contribute  each  a 
certain  sum  of  money  and  a certain  number  of  workmen  for 
the  erection  of  houses  in  the  city.  Thus  the  district  of  the 
Ilhas  had  to  pay  the  sum  of  £4,166-13-1,  that  of  Bardez 
£5,833-6-8,  and  that  of  Salsette  £6,500.  The  men  who  were 
forced  to  work  for  the  State  were  in  general  poor  natives 
living  mainly  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  they  owned  and 
cultivated.  They  were  loth  to  abandon  their  fields  and  tear 
themselves  from  the  bosom  of  their  families,  wherein  all  the 
solace  and  comfort  of  their  lives  was  centred.  They  were, 
moreover,  afraid  of  going  to  the  city  and  exposing  themselves 
to  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  which  was  raging  there.  But 
these  considerations  were  of  no  avail  before  the  duty  impera- 
tively cast  on  them  by  the  State.  They  had  to  yield,  or  suffer 
themselves  to  be  forcibly  dragged  to  the  city  by  the  soldiers, 
and  there  made  to  work  under  the  inspection  of  an  armed 
force  commanded  by  Henrique  Carlos  Henriques.  The  evil 
they  had  dreaded,  at  last  overtook  them.  Most  of  them 
were  seized  with  the  prevalent  disease,  and  not  a few  fell 
victims  to  it.  We  learn  from  official  records  of  the  period  that 
out  of  1,625  workmen  imported  from  Salsette  665  fell  sick  and 
58  died,  and  that  too  within  the  space  of  a few  months,  from 
August  1778  till  the  close  of  the  year.  Many  and  bitter  were 
the  complaints  addressed  to  the  Throne  by  the  unfortunate 
people  who  were  thus  pressed  into  the  Government  service  and 


* Livro  das  Moncoeus,  Goa  Govt,  Rec.  (MSS ),  No.  15S,  f.  Sf). 
24  <j 
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who  suffered  such  severe  hardships.  Aud  earnestly  did  they  pray 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  which  told  on  them  more 
heavily  than  the  misfortunes  caused  by  a raid  or  incursion  of  the 
Mara  ( ha  chiefs.  But  neither  their  complaints  nor  their  prayers 
were  heard.  The  Court  of  Lisbon  was  inexorable,  and  insisted 
on  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  to  have  repeated  the  instructions  which  the  Marquis 
of  Pombal  had  issued  for  peopling  the  city.  Every  fidalgo  and 
officer  of  State  was  required  to  fix  his  residence  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  one  his  privileges, 
the  other  his  office.*  But  this  mandate  is  said  to  have  been 
generally  evaded  by  a partial  compliance  with  it  during  the 
day-time  alone. 

In  spite  of  these  measures,  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  city 
made  but  slight  progress.  The  ardour  of  the  Government 
gradually  cooled  down,  and  as  they  began  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  they  were  convinced  of  the  im- 
policy of  prosecuting  it  any  further.  They  at  length  abandoned 
it  altogether,  after  a fruitless  expenditure  of  £16,500,  which 
they  had  exacted  from  the  people,  in  addition  to  the  sum  drawn 
from  the  public  treasury. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  celebrated  poet  M.  M.  de 
Barbosa  du  Bocage  visited  Goa,  and  being  struck  with  the  mi- 
serable state  of  the  city  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  follow* 
ing  touching  versesf  : — 

“ Por  terra  jaz  o emporio  do  Oriente, 

Que  do  rigido  Affonso  o ferro,  o raio 
Ao  gran’  filho  ganliou  do  gran’  sabaio, 

Envergonliando  o deus  armipotente  ; 

Cain  Goa,  terror  antigamente 
Do  naire  vao,  do  perfido  malaio, 

De  barbaras  na^oes  !...  All ! Que  desmaio 
Apaga  o rnarcio  ardor  da  lusa  gente? 

Oil  seculos  d’heroes  ! Dias  de  gloria  ! 

Varoes  excelsos,  que  a pezar  da  morte 

* Instrucpoens,  ut  supra,  pp.  2 ; Memorias  dos  Estabelecimentos  Portu- 
guezes , por  Manoel  Jose  Gomes  Loureiro,  Lisboa,  1835,  p.  308. 

f Poesias  de  Manoel  Maria  de  Barbosa  du  Bocage,  colligidas  por  J.  F. 
da  Silva,  Lisboa,  1853,  tomo  I.,  p.  232. 
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Viveis  na  tradicao,  viveis  na  histpria  ! 

Albuquerque  terrivel,  Castro  forte, 

Menezes,  e outros  mil,  vossa  memoria 
Vinga  as  injurias,  que  nos  faz  a sorte.” 

J.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  thus  speaks  of  the  city  as 
it  appeared  to  him  at  this  period  : — “ On  landing  I beheld 
magnificent  structures  mouldering  into  ruin,  the  streets  were 
faintly  traced  by  the  remains  of  their  forsaken  mansions,  and 
squares  and  markets  once  populous  were  now  the  haunt  of 
serpents  and  noxious  reptiles;  the  few  inhabitants  were  priests, 
monks,  half-starved  soldiers,  and  low  mechanics.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  decline  of  Goa,  the  churches  and  the 
convents  retained  them  grandeur,  and  were  in  good  repair.-”* 

w.  Franklin,  who  was  in  Goa  towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  says  that  though  the  city  was  still  adorned  with  fine 
churches  and  handsome  convents,  it  was  quite  fallen  and  in  no 
estimation  with  other  powers,  and  that  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  the  Court  of  Lisbon  was  obliged  to 
send  out  annually  a very  large  sum  of  money,  which  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  convents  and  soldiery.  The  traveller  then 
remarks  : — “The  glorious  times  of  Albuquerque  are  no  more  ; 
power  and  wealth  have  long  since  taken  their  flight  from  the 
discoverers  of  the  East.”f 

In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  city  of  Goa  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  strangers  chiefly  by  its  religious  buildings, 
many  of  which  were  still  preserved  in  great  splendour.  Dr. 
Claudius  Buchanan  wrote  in  1808  that  the  magnificence  of  the 
churches  in  Goa  far  exceeded  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  them 
from  the  descriptions  given  by  travellers.  Goa,  says  he,  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  city  of  churches,  and  the  wealth  of  all  its 
provinces  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  their  erection.  These 
specimens  of  ancient  architecture  are  unrivalled  in  taste  as  well 
as  in  grandeur  by  any  that  can  be  witnessed  in  these  days  in 
any  part  of  the  East.J  They  present  a striking  contrast  to 

* Oriental  Memoirs,  by  J.  Forbes,  London,  1834,  vol.  I.,  p.  IS/. 

f Voyages  and  Travels  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London, 
vol.  IX.,  p.  234. 

% Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  London,  1811,  p.  163. 
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tlie  gloom  ancl  misery  that  surround  them.  In  fact  with 
the  exception  of  these  convents,  the  decay  of  the  city  in 
other  respects  was  by  this  time  complete.  Texeira  Pinto  writes 
in  1823  that  though  no  decree  had  been  passed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  like  that  of  the  senate  of  Rome, 
de  delenda  Carthac/ine ; . though  no  irruption  of  barbarians 
had  threatened  her  with  ruin ; though  no  fury  of  conquerors, 
like  Alexander,  had  been  directed  against  her  as  against  Per- 
sepolis ; though  no  deluge,  no  earthquake,  no  natural  calamity 
had  overtaken  her,  still  little  or  nothing  remained  of  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  except  the  soil  on  which  she  stood.  The  popula- 
tion in  her  suburbs  was  hardly  a twentieth  part  of  what  it  had 
been.  The  parishes  which  had  from  twelve  to  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants  were  almost  deserted.*  The  city  presented  a 
scene  of  desolation  and  ruin ; there  were  only  convents  and 
churches  with  their  ecclesiastics  and  their  dependants.  The 
superior  of  the  Augustinian  convent  said  four  years  after  (1827) 
to  the  Abbe  Cottineau  de  Kloguen,  who  was  in  Goa  at  this  time, 
“ II  ne  reste  plus  de  cette  ville  que  le  sacre,  le  profane  en  est 
entitlement  banni,”  “Nothing  remains  of  this  city  but  the 
sacred,  the  profane  is  entirely  banished.;;t 

The  Abbe  himself  has  left  us  by  far  the  best  description  of  the 
city  in  the  last  days  of  its  existence.  He  says  : In  the  midst 
of  its  ruins  the  old  limits  of  the  city  could  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  public  squares  and  thoroughfares  were  still  distinguishable, 
and  most  of  them  were  still  bordered  on  both  sides  with  low 
and  mouldering  stone  walls.  But  there  was  not  a single 
decent -looking  house  in  the  city;  a few  wretched  huts  were 
scattered  here  and  there  at  a considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  It  was  a vast  solitude.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
was  covered  with  cocoanut  trees,  which  were  a source  of  revenue 
to  the  church  and  convents  and  to  private  individuals.  The 
suburb  of  Lower  Daugim  or  of  Santa  Luzia  on  the  east  was  also 
very  much  in  decay  ; it  contained  only  about  fifty  common 


* Memorias  sobres  as  Possessoens  Portuguesas  na  Asia,  p.  171. 
f Jnstituto  Vasco  da  Gama,  vol.  III.,  p.  154. 
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houses  on.  botli  sides  of  the  streets,  inhabited  by  Muhammad- 
ans and  Hindus,  but  the  suburb  of  Panelim  or  of  Sao  Pedro 
on  the  west  was  in  a better  condition,  having  a row  of  ele- 
gantly constructed  houses  facing  the  river  and  extending  to 
Ribandar.  The  total  population  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
was  about  3,200,  two-thirds  of  which  belonged  to  Panelim.* 
The  city  was  found  much  in  the  same  state  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wolff  in  1833,  and  by  Dr.  John  Wilsou  in  1834. f 

Iu  the  following  year  the  Home  Government  adopted  a mea- 
sure which  proved  a deathblow  to  the  city.  A resolution  was 
passed  for  the  suppression  of  all  religious  orders  throughout 
the  Portuguese  dominions.  Accordingly  the  friars,  who  were  at 
this  time  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  convents,  and  settle  elsewhere.  The  majestic  buildings 
which  they  had  raised  with  exquisite  skill  and  preserved  with 
unceasing  care,  and  which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
travellers  and  strangers  who  visited  Goa,  were  now  destined  to 
share  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  so  many  other  edifices  in  the 
city,  both  public  and  private.  They  became  State  property,  but 
were  either  neglected  and  suffered  to  decay,  or  purposely  demo- 
lished to  furnish  materials  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
at  Pangim,  which  had  already  become  the  seat  of  government. 
At  the  same  time  the  valuable  property,  both  moveable  and 
immoveable,  which  belonged  to  these  convents  was  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  were  made  over  to  the  public  treasury. 

With  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the  fall 
of  the  convents,  the  last  spark  of  life  in  the  city  became  al- 
most extinct.  The  proud  capital  of  the  Portuguese  Eastern 
Empire  was  humbled  to  the  dust.  It  was  reduced  to  a heap  of 
ruins,  and  turned  into  a wilderness,  infested  by  venomous 
snakes  and  reptiles.  The  spot  hallowed  by  the  fame  of  Albu- 
querque and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  had  witnessed  so  many 
triumphs  of  the  sword  and  the  Gospel,  which  had  absorbed 

* An  Historical  Sketch  of  Goa,  ut  Supra,  p.  80. 

f Researches  and  Missionary  Labours,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  London, 
1835,  p.  478;  Oriental  Christian  Spectator, 'a Bombay,  1834,  vol.  V.  (First 
Series),  p.  1 10. 


the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  East,  and  had  attained  an 
almost  classic  name,  now  presented  a piteous  spectacle  of 
wide-spread  desolation  and  decay.  The  spacious  squares  and 
piers  along  the  river-side,  so  full  of  life  and  activity, — the 
crowded  bazaars  stocked  with  the  varied  products  of  different 
climes  and  regions, — the  public  thoroughfares  thronged  with 
men  of  every  race  and  creed, — the  noble  edifices  both,  public 
and  private,  religious  and  secular,  rivalling  in  grandeur  and 
beauty  some  of  the  best  structures  in  Europe, — the  palaces  and 
churches  and  convents  with  their  lofty  spires  and  turrets, — 
these  and  other  distinguishing  features  of  a great  and  flourish- 
ing city  were  gradually  swept  away,  till  at  length  they  bave 
been  almost  completely  obliterated.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  them 
with  any  accuracy  amidst  scattered  ruins,  overgrown  with 
thick  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  half-buried  in  cocoanut  groves. 
A few  religious  buildings,  happily  preserved  from  the  general 
wreck,  stand  in  the  midst  of  this  awful  solitude  to  attest  the 
departed  glory  of  the  old  capital.  A few  priests  break  the 
sepulchral  silence  which  reigns  all  around  by  the  melodious 
hymns  they  chant ; a few  individuals  occasionally  break  in  on 
the  lonely  scene  to  contemplate  the  noble  remains  of  a fallen  city. 

In  surveying  its  ruins,  the  tourist  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  decay  and  desolation  which  meets  his  sight  in  all 
directions.  Dr.  Russell,  who  lately  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  his  visit  to  the  city,  speaks  of  the  ruins 
thus ; — “ The  river  washes  the  remains  of  a great  city^-an 
arsenal  in  ruins;  palaces  in  ruins;  quay  walls  in  ruins;  churches 
in  ruins — all  in  ruins.  We  looked  and  saw  the  site  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Bishop’s  prison,  a grand  Cathedral,  great 
churches,  chapels,  convents,  religious  houses,  on  knolls  sur- 
rounded by  jungle  and  trees  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
We  saw  the  crumbling  masonry  which  once  marked  the  lines 
of  streets  and  enclosures  of  palaces,  dockyards  filled  with  weeds 
and  obsolete  ci’anes.”* 


* The  Prince  of  Wales'  Tout , by  "William  Howard  Russell,  2nd  ed., 
London,  1877,  p.  230. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  QUARTERS  AND  BUILDINGS  OF  THE 
CITY — QUAY  OP  THE  VICEROYS,  AND  RIBEIRA  DAS  GALe's — 
QUAY  OF  ST.  CATHERINE — ARCH  OF  THE  VICEROYS — PALACE  OP 
THE  VICEROYS. 

Before  concluding  the  sketch  of  the  city,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  its  principal  quarters,  with  the  squares,  quays  and 
buildings  which  once  adorned  them ; for  then  only  can  we  form 
at  this  distant  day  some  faint  idea  of  the  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence which  lies  entombed  under  the  ruins  of  the  old  capital. 

Qdiay  of  the  Viceroys,  and  Eibeira  das  Gale's.—  On 
landing  we  find  ourselves  within  the  Quay  of  the  Viceroy’s  For- 
tress. A luxuriant  but  lonely  grove  of  palm-trees  stands  now 
on  the  site  of  this  once  busy  pier,  which  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Terreiro,  and  measured  about  seven  hundred  paces  in 
length  and  two  hundred  in  breadth.  Numerous  ships  that  came 
laden  with  merchandize  from  various  parts  of  India  touched  at 
this  pier,  which  was  consequently  crowded  with  people.  Here 
stood  the  Bangacal ,*  a large  building  where  the  cargo  was  stored ; 
and  the  Peso,  where  it  was  weighed.  Here  was  the  Alfandega 
or  Custom-house,  which  a traveller,  writing  in  thebeginning  ofthe 
1 7th  century,  compares  with  the  Palais  Royal  of  Paris.  Here 
too  were  the  lodgings  of  Government  officers  and  contractors. j- 
Of  these  buildings,  there  is  at  present  no  trace  to  be  found, 
whilst  the  Custom-house  has  long  since  been  removed  to  Pangim.f 

* Bangacal  formerly  meant  a place  of  sale  or  store,  but  it  is  now  restricted 
to  a place  where  only  timber  is  sold. 

f Voyage  de  Francois  Pyrard,  Part  II.,  p.  28. 

X The  Custom-house  during  the  Muhammadan  government  was  called 
Mandvi  or  Mandovi,  a name  which  was  subsequently  given  also  to  the 
adjoining  river.  A duty  of  six  per  cent,  was  paid  on  almost  all  the  articles 
imported  and  exported.  The  Custom-house  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  government  of  Dom  Constantino  de  Braganca.  See  Arch.  Port , 
Or.,  Base.  I.,  doc.  3. 
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To  the  east  of  the  pier  lay  the  Bazar  Grande,  or  the 
Great  Bazaar,  which  is  now  transformed  into  a wilderness. 
To  the  west  was  seen  another  square,  spacious,  well  built,  and 
jutting  out  into  the  river,  called  Ribeira  das  Gales,  It  was 
the  mooring-place  of  almost  all  the  galleys  of  Goa,  and  contained 
everything  that  was  necessary  for  equipping  them.  Here 
the  convicts  were  condemned  to  undergo  hard  labour.  Here 
sentries  kept  constant  watch,  and  no  one  had  access  to  this 
place  except  on  business.  From  this  spot,  too,  ships  started 
for  Portugal  laden  with  merchandize.* 

Quay  of  St.  Catherine.— Close  to  this  square  there  was 
another,  equally  large  and  beautiful,  which  extended  as  far  as 
the  Arsenal,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  to  which  passengers  arriving  sick  from 
Portugal  were  taken,  without  much  trouble,  from  on  board. 
Here  the  cargo  was  often  landed  amidst  a large  crowd  of 
Christians,  pagans,  and  negroes.  The  goods  were  carried  from 
the  place  in  a somewhat  peculiar  manner;  they  were  suspended 
from  a long  bamboo  stick  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  two  or 
four  men,  who,  to  lighten  their  burden,  sang  humorous  songs 
as  they  passed  along.  It  was  called  Gaes  de  Santa  Catharina 
(the  Quay  of  St.  Catherine),  and  was  the  chief  place  of  embarka- 
tion and  landing. -j-  The  pier  now  called  Gaes  de  Arcebispo  is  a 
work  of  recent  date,  and  must  have  formerly  been  part  of  the 
Quay  of  St.  Catherine.  There  is  nothing  at  present  to  show 
the  once  flourishing  condition  of  these  places.  Instead  of  the 
bustle  which  once  prevailed  here,  a complete  silence  now  reigns, 
broken  only  by  the  wind  whistling  through  the  branches  of  the 
palm-trees  which  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  spot. 

Arch  of  the  Viceroys. — Returning  now  to  the  Quay  of  the 
Viceroys,  we  see  at  a little  distance  from  the  landing-place  an 
elegant  and  lofty  portico,  which  formed  the  principal  entrance 


* Pyrard,  ut  supra,  Part  II.,  p.  27. 

f It  was  also  called  the  Fish  Bazaar,  as  fish  brought  for  sale  was  landed 
there.  Pyrard,  loc.  cit. 
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to  the  city,  and  was  called  Arco  dos  Vice-reys  (the  Arch  of  the 
Viceroys).  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  principal  gate  through 
which  people  entered  the  city,  and  which  was  decorated 
on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  every  new  Viceroy.  In  1599, 
during  the  government  of  Dom  Francisco  da  Gama,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  this  portico  was  built  of  black  stone 
by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  city  of  Goa,  with  the  twofold 
object  of  saving  the  expense  of  decoration  and  of  perpetuating 
the  name  of  the  famous  discoverer  of  the  sea  route  to  India. 
A statue  of  St.  Catherine,  patroness  of  the  city,  made  of  gilt 
bronze,  was  placed  in  an  upper  niche,  and  in  a lower  one  the 
statue  of  the  great  argonaut,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  his  time. 
The  former  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness,  and  the  latter  has  its 
features  a little  defaced  by  time.  The  facade  of  the  door  was 
adorned  with  elegant  paintings  representing  the  Portuguese 
wars  in  the  Indies,  which  are  now,  by  the  use  of  whitewash, 
altogether  effaced.*  The  inauguration  of  this  monument  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp ; Diogo  de  Couto,  the  famous 
Portuguese  historian,  himself  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
There  is  nothing  at  present  remarkable  in  the  portico  except  an 
inscription  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  commemorating’  the  emancipation  of  Portugal 
from  the  Spanish  yoke  in  the  following  words  : — ■ 

“ Legitimo  e verdadeiro  Eei  D,  Joao  4,  Restaurador  da 
Liberdade  Portugueza.  1656.” 


* Boletim  do  Governo  do  Estado  da  India,  1S51,  p.  322;  Pyrard,  Part  II., 
p.  21.  Faria  y Souza  writes  about  the  statue  of  Vasco  da  Gama  as 
follows  : — “ In  the  year  1600  Ayres  de  Saldanna  arrived  at  Goa  as  viceroy 
to  supersede  the  Count  de  Vidigueira,  who  was  universally  disliked  by  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants.  The  marble  statue  of  the  great  Vasco  da  Gama, 
his  grandfather,  stood  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  a strong  bar  of  iron.  At  the  instigation  of  some  enemies  to  the 
count,  a French  engineer  named  Sebastian  Tibao  applied  to  the  iron  bar 
during  the  night  a certain  herb  that  has  the  quality  of  eating  iron,  so  that 
the  statue  fell  down  next  night,  and  its  quarters  were  hung  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.”  (A  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
; Travels,  by  Robert  Kerr,  vol.  VI.,  p.  486.)  If  the  statement  of  the  writer 
be  true,  the  statue  now  existing  is  different  from  the  original. 

25  g 
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Translation. 

“ The  lawful  and  true  King  Dom  Joao  IV.,  Restorer  of  the 
Portuguese  liberty.  1656.” 

Palace  of  the  Viceroys. — On  passing  through  the  portico 
the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys  on  the  left  at 
once  meet  the  sight.  This  palace  was  so  close  to  the 
Quay  of  the  Viceroys  that  it  commanded  a full  view  of 
the  river  with  its  shipping,  and  of  the  square  with  all  its 
bustle  and  activity.* * * §  Here  was  formerly  the  castle  or  fortress 
of  Adil-Shah,  or  the  Sabaio,  which  after  the  Portuguese 
conquest  was  rebuilt,  as  they  say,  by  Albuquerque.  The  first 
Captain  of  the  city,  Rodrigo  Rebello,  and  subsequently  captains 
of  the  ships,  used  to  live  in  it.f  In  1554  the  Viceroy,  Dom 
Pedro  Mascarenhas,  being  extremely  old,  and  unable  to  ascend 
the  staircases  of  the  palace  of  the  Sabaio,  where  the  Viceroys 
lived  before  him,  removed  his  residence  to  this  fortress,  which, 
partly  retaining  its  old  name,  was  called  the  Palace  of  the 
Fortress,  or  the  Fortress  of  the  Viceroys. J His  successors 
continued  to  live  there  till  the  year  1695,  when  the  Count  of  Villa 
Verde,  on  account  of  the  epidemic,  fixed  his  abode  in  Panelim, 
but  the  most  important  public  business  of  the  State  was  still 
transacted  in  this  palace.  In  the  course  of  a century  and  a 
half,  during  which  the  Palace  of  the  Fortress  was  the  residence  of 
the  powerful  Viceroys,  it  was  wholly  remodelled  in  its  aspect 
and  dimensions.  Tavernier  and  other  travellers  speak  of  it  with 
admiration.  § According  to  Pyrard,  it  was  very  magnificently 
built,  and  as  it  stood  on  an  eminence  (probably  the  ancient 
fortress)  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  city. 
The  palace  looked  towards  the  south,  and  in  front  of  it  stood 
a large  square,  called  Terreiro  do  Pafo,  surrounded  by  beautiful 

* Pyrard,  Part  II.,  p.  28. 

f Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  II.,  pp.  158,  176. 

X Diogo  de  Couto,  Dec.  VII.,  liv.  i.,  cap.  iii. ; Pyrard,  tit  supra,  p.  28; 
Diccionario  Historico-Explicativo  a Vicigem  de  duas  mil  legoas,  por  F.  N. 
Xavier,  Nova-Goa,  1848,  p.  101. 

§ Les  Six  Voyages,  vol.  II.,  p.  115. 
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‘houses.  From  this  square  a large  staircase  of  stone  led  to  a 
spacious  hall  of  the  palace,  which  was  adorned  with  the  pictures 
of  the  ships  that  had  come  out  to  India  since  the  time  of  Y asco  da 
Gama,  with  their  names  and  those  of  their  captains  written 
below.* * * §  The  number  of  these  pictures  must  have  been  very 
great,  for  as  early  as  1612,  806  vessels  had  left  Portugal 
for  the  East.f  This  hall  opened  into  another  still  more 
spacious,  which  contained  the  life-size  portraits  of  all  the 
Viceroys  and  Governors,  bearing  their  names  and  exploits.  It 
was  in  this  hall  that  the  Viceroy  received  ambassadors  from 
the  princes  of  India,  held  his  council,  and  transacted  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  state.  The  palace  had  many  other 
apartments,  and  contained,  as  the  abovenamed  traveller  states, 
chapels,  water  reservoirs,  and  even  part  of  the  royal  treasury .% 
Here  the  Viceroy  lived  in  regal  splendour,  maintaining  his 
court  in  a style  almost  rivalling  that  of  the  greatest  Eastern 
potentate.  His  first  entry  into  the  city  was  a real  ovation,  and 
people  of  all  classes  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  the 
occasion  amid  great  rejoicings.  Majestic  arches  were  erected 
from  the  pier  to  the  cathedral,  whence,  after  the  usual  ceremony 
of  installation,  the  Viceroy  was  escorted  to  the  palace  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  and  the  deafening  roar  of 
cannon.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Indian  princes,  who  offered  him  valuable  presents.  The  halls 
of  the  palace  were  constantly  thronged  by  fidalgos,  who, 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  lucrative  offices,  presented  him 
with  large  sums  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  amass 
upwards  of  £100,000  during  the  short  tenure  of  his  office. § 


* Pyrard,  ut  supra,  p.  30;  Historia  de  Portugal,  pov  uma  Sociedade  de 
Homens  de  Letras,  vol.  IV.,  p.  213. 

t Boletim  e Annaes  do  Conselho  Ultramarino,  No.  155,  p.  41. 

J Pyrard,  ut  supra,  p.  30. 

§ Pyrard,  ut  supra,  p.  49.  Milburn,  in  bis  Oriental  Commerce,  London, 
1813,  p.  306,  says  : — “Some  of  the  Viceroys  returned  to  Portugal  with 
.£300,000,  several  of  the  Governors  and  Generals  with  <£100,000,  and 
many  subordinate  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  with  from  .£20,000  to 
£50,000.” 
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Twice  a week  the  Portuguese  and  native  Christians,  who  were 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  besieged  his  palace,  and 
his  almoner  was  ordered  to  distribute  alms  among  them. 
It  was  on  rare  occasions  that  the  Viceroy  stirred  out  of 
his  palace,  and  when  he  did,  he  made  a royal  progress,  as 
it  were,  through  the  city.  A day  previous  to  his  appear- 
ance in  public,  drums  were  beaten  and  trumpets  sounded, 
as  a signal  to  the  noblesse  and  the  gentry  to  accompany 
him  on  the  following  day.  Accordingly  early  in  the  morning 
about  three  or  four  hundred  fidalgos  and  courtiers  appeared 
in  the  Tcrreiro  do  Pafo  clad  in  rich  attire,  mounted  on 
noble  steeds  with  gold  and  silver  trappings  glittering 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  followed  by  European 
pages  in  rich  lively.  With  such  a splendid  cavalcade  did 
the  Viceroy  show  himself  in  public.  On  ordinary  days  he 
had  in  his  palace  a guard  of  a hundred  Portuguese  dressed 
in  uniform,  who  accompanied  him  when  he  went  out  at- 
tended by  the  fidalgos.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bustle* 
which  on  these  occasions  prevailed  in  the  square  in  front 
of  the  palace,  and  the  magnificence  which  was  displayed 
within  its  walls  on  gala  days.  No  trace  now  remains 
of  its  former  grandeur.  It  commenced  to  decay  when  the 
city  was  abandoned.  In  1774,  when  the  question  of  rebuild- 
ing the  old  city  was  mooted,  it  was  also  thought  advisable  to 
repair  the  palace,  but  the  whole  scheme  was  given  up  as 
impracticable.  The  Governors,  however,  according  to  Abbe 
Gottineau,  continued  till  1812  to  use  its  great  hall,  on  public 
and  festive  occasions. f In  the  same  year  an  estimate  was 
made  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  repair  and  preserva- 
tion of  a certain  portion  of  this  palace,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  £2,732-15-10,  but  as  this  portion  was  considerably 
dilapidated,  it  was  shortly  afterwards  ordered  to  be  demolished 
by  the  Council  of  the  Public  Treasury  in  1820.J  The  remain- 


* Linschoten,  ut  supra,  pp.  65  et  seq.  ; Pyrard,  ut  supra,  p.  45. 
t A n Historical  Sketch  of  Goa,  p.  88. 

J Diccionario  Historico- Explicativo,  p.  101. 
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ing  part  stood  for  some  time  longer,  and  the  aforesaid 
writer  speaks  in  1827  with  admiration  of  its  grandeur.* 
This  part,  too,  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  lying  in 
ruins  covered  with  creepers  and  shrubs.  In  front  of  this  palace 
stood  the  High  Court;  on  its  right  the  chief  Jail,  called  Tronco ; 
and  the  royal  Magazines  to  the  left.  Of  these  and  other  build- 
ings, once  so  conspicuous  in  this  quarter,  hardly  any  vestige 
is  left  at  present. 


Inst.  Vasco  da  Gama,  vol.  III.,  p.  234. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 


RUA  DIREITA — THE  CATHEDRAL — THE  ARCHIEPISCOPAL  PALACE— 
THE  SENATE-HOUSE — PALACE  OF  THE  INQUISITION,  AND  AUTO 
DA  FE' — CONVENT  AND  CHURCH  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISIUM. 

Rua  Direita. — The  road  is  still  to  be  seen  which  once  led 
straight  from  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys  to  the  Church  of 
MisericordAa,  and  which  was  therefore  called  Rua  Direita.  This 
road  was  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  stately  buildings  where  bankers,  jewellers,  and  other 
traders  of  different  countries  transacted  business.  It  was 
densely  thronged  by  people  who  attended  auction-sales  held 
there  from  morning  till  noon;  on  which  account  it  was  also 
called  Rua  dos  Leiloes.  Linschoten  gives  in  his  work  an  excel- 
lent description  of  this  street.  It  is  astonishing,  says  he,  to  see 
here  the  crowd  of  sellers  and  buyers  during  the  market  hours. 
Persons  of  all  creeds  and  races  rningde  together,  with  large 
umbrellas  in  their  hands,  which  protect  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  the  hot  season,  and  from  the  rain  during  the  monsoons. 
Here  too  execution-sales  take  place  by  order  of  the  law 
courts  : the  revenues  are  farmed  ; the  valuable  articles  of  India, 
the  noble  horses  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  slaves  of  both 
sexes  are  exhibited  for  sale.  Many  of  these  slaves  are  well 
skilled  in  music,  embroidery,  and  several  other  useful  arts,  and 
fetch  a price  proportionate  to  their  accomplishments,  no  less 
than  to  their  personal  charms.* 

The  Cathedral. — Midway  in  the  Rua  Direita  stands  the 
Cathedral  or  Se  Primacial,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
religious  buildings  of  Goa,  and  at  present  the  only  one  where 


* Linschoten,  Hist,  de  la  Navigation,  p.  57  ; Pyrard,  Voyage,  Part  II., 
pp.  30  et  seq. 
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religious  service  is  regularly  held  every  day  on  a somewhat  grand 
scale.  The  project  of  erecting  a church  in  the  city  was  started  by 
Albuquerque  himself  when  he  took  it  from  the  Muhammadans. 
Gaspar  Correia  says  that  soon  after  its  capture  the  conqueror 
embraced  his  colleagues,  knelt  down  to  thank  St.  Catherine, 
on  whose  festival  day  his  arms  had  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  vowed  to  erect  a church  in  her  honour  on  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  near  the  river-side.  The  vow  was  speedily 
fulfilled.  A few  days  after,  he  ordered  a church,  or  rather 
a chapel,  to  be  built,  and  an  altar  raised  with  a picture  of 
St.  Catherine  hung  over  it.  As  the  chapel  was  not  sufficiently 
large  and  commodious,  and  as  it  was  built  of  mud  and  covered 
with  straw,  which  rendered  it  liable  to  catch  fire,  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  spacious  veranda  of  the  castle  in  the 
city.*  Albuquerque,  who  was  anxious  to  have  a better 
church  built  on  the  spot,  left  instructions  to  enlarge  the 
chapel  on  his  departure  for  Malacca.  These  instructions 
were  carried  out  in  his  absence  in  1511  by  his  friend  Diogo 
Fernandes,  a wealthy  fidalgo.f  To  this  church  (which  the 
aforesaid  chronicler  calls  in  anticipation  the  cathedral  of 
Goa,  as  De  Barros  also  does)  were  transferred  the  bones  of 
Dom  Antonio  de  Noronha,  a gallant  soldier,  nephew  of 
Albuquerque,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  attempt 
to  capture  Goa,  and  had  been  buried  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Divar.J  In  1538,  when  Dom  Joao  de  Albuquerque 
f came  out  as  Bishop  of  Goa,  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  had 
already  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cathedral  by  a Bull  of  Paul 
III.,  issued  on  the  3rd  November  1534.  The  ceremony  of  the 
bishop’s  installation  in  the  new  Cathedral  was  performed  with 
great  pomp.  Subsequently  canons  and  other  functionaries  were 
•appointed.  Every  canon  received  the  sum  of  £4-3-4  per  annum, 
and  the  bishop  £100. § In  1546  there  were  more  than  thirty 


* Lendas,  ut  supra,  tom.  II.,  pp.  146,  154,  158. 
f Op.  cit .,  pp.  19P,  200. 

+ Op.  cit.,  p.  109;  De  Bavros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  vii.,  cap.  iv . , p.  128. 
4 Lendas,  tom.  IV.,  p.  89. 
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canons  and  chaplains,  who  enjoyed  a higher  salary.* * * §  Before  this 
date,  in  1530  or  1531,  the  original  building  appears  to  have 
been  enlarged,  as  the  King,  in  a letter  dated  26th  March  1532, 
addressed  to  the  Senate  of  Goa,  says  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
Cathedral  having  been  completed  by  means  of  public  and 
private  donations. t This  fact  is  corroborated  also  by  Simao 
Botelho,  the  Vector  of  the  Treasury.  J But  Gaspar  Correia, 
who  relates  many  incidents  connected  with  this  cathedral, 
such  as  the  solemn  reception  of  Dom  Joao  de  Castro  and 
his  son  Dom  Alvaro,  and  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Governor,  Garcia  de  Sa,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  enlargement  of  the  original  building  : he  says 
indeed  that  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Catherine  cost  £833-6-8, 
which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  its  enlargement^  We  think, 
however,  that  the  church,  if  enlarged  at  all,  could  not  have 
been  considerably  increased  in  size,  as  it  was  soon  afterwards 
rebuilt.  Up  to  1542  the  Cathedral  was  the  only  parochial 
church  in  the  city,  and  in  1557,  was  made  the  archiepiscopal 
metropolitan  church  of  India  by  a Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 
While  buildings  for  religious  and  secular  purposes  were  being 
erected  at  this  time  in  a magnificent  style  in  all  quarters 
of  the  city,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  principal  church 
in  the  East  would  be  left  in  the  original  simplicity  of  its 
construction.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Dom  Sebastian, 
the  Viceroy,  Dom  Francisco  Coutinho,  Count  of  Bedondo, 
caused  a more  splendid  cathedral  to  be  built  in  1562,  out  of  the 

* Op.  cit.,  pp.  89,  669.  The  salary  of  the  Bishop  in  1554  was 
and  that  of  the  Chapter  <£72-14-5^:  Subsidios  para  a Historia  da  India 
Portuguesa,  Part  II.,  p.  68.  Since  1561  the  Dean  received  £ll-2-2§,  and 
the  Cantor,  Treasurer,  Archdeacon,  and  Mestre-Escola  £8-6-8  each,  10 
Canons  £6-18-10§  each,  Quartenarians  £5-ll-l-|  each,  the  Sub-Treasurer 
£4-3-4,  the  Sub-Cantor  £l-7-9|-,  12  Chaplains  ,£4-3-4  each,  4 Choristers 
£l-2-2f  each,  besides  £0-5-6§  every  two  years  for  a red  gowrn  for  their  use. 
Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  V.,  doc.  343.  This  money  was  paid  out  of  the  income 
accruing  from  the  lands  in  Bardes.  Op.  cit.,  doc.  743. 

f Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  I.,  doc.  No.  2. 

I Subsidios  para  a Historia  da  India  Portugueza,  Pt.  II.,  p.  52. 

§ Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  IV.,  tom.  n.,pp.  577, 591,604  618, 650,  669,  673. 
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proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  property  as  escheated  to  the  Crown 
whenever  a Hindu  or  any  other  infidel  died  intestate  and  without 
heirs.*  The  work  seems  to  have  been  begun  at  once,  as 
Pyrard,  who  was  in  Goa  in  1608,  says  that  he  found  it  in  an 
unfinished  state,  though  it  had  been  prosecuted  for  fifty  years 
past,  its  design  being  too  grand  to  be  carried  out.f  It  has 
occasionally  been  stated  that  the  new  church  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  one.  But  this  is  clearly  a mistake,  as  we  have  seen 
that  the  old  church  stood  near  the  river-side,  close  to  the  Royal 
Hospital,  whilst  the  present  church  lies  at  some  distance  from 
it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  a Hindu 
temple  or  a Muhammadan  mosque — probably  the  latter,  because 
the  former  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  stand  close  to  the 
palace  of  a Muhammadan  prince  which  was  situated  there. 
The  work  was  delayed  for  many  years  for  want  of  funds, 
although  the  Home  Government  gave  every  assistance  for  its 
successful  prosecution,  authorising  the  grant  of  considerable 
sums  of  money  by  the  alvara  of  the  9th  March  1571,  and  direct- 
ing the  authorities  of  Goa  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  eminent  architects  Antonio  Argueiros  and  Julio  Simao, 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  State  of  India,  who  then  superintended  the 
construction  of  an  important  building  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  city.J 
In  1595,  under  the  supervision  of  the  last  named  engineer,  the 


* Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  23 ; Fasc.  V.,  doc.  435. 
t Pyrard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  31.  There  is  a difference  of  three  or  four  years 
between  the  date  quoted  above  and  the  date  given  by  Pyrard,  which  is  pro- 
bably due  to  a mistake  of  the  latter. 

+ Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  25,  59,  79,  686;  Fasc.  V.  doc.  526. 
Julio  Simao  was  born  in  India,  as  stated  in  doc.  No.  79  quoted  above; 
his  grave  is  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  transept  below  the  steps  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, with  the  following  epitaph  : — “ Sepultura  de  Julio  Simao,  Quava- 
leiro  fidalgo  da  caza  delrey  nosso  Senhore  seu  Engenheiro  mor  deste  Estado, 
Mestre  Arquitecto  das  obras  desta  Se,  e de  sua  raulher  Caterina  de  Bustamante 
e erdeiros,”  i.  e.  “ Grave  of  Julio  Simao,  Knight  Fidalgo  of  the  household 
of  the  King  our  Lord,  and  his  Chief  Engineer  in  this  State,  Master  Architect 
of  the  works  of  this  Cathedral,  and  of  his  wife  Caterina  de  Bustamante,  and 
heirs.”  The  Arch  of  the  Viceroys  was  also  erected  by  him. 

26  g 
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work  was  pushed  on  very  vigorously.*  But  the  building  was  far 
from  being  completed,  as  the  Bishop  of  Cochin,  Dom  Fr.  Andre 
de  Santa  Maria,  who  was  then  acting  as  Archbishop  of  Goa,  wrote 
in  the  same  year  to  the  King  that,  although  a considerable 
outlay  had  been  made,  much  still  remained  to  be  done, 
and  it  would  be  long  before  the  Cathedral  could  be  wholly 
built,  as  its  walls  were  large  and  massive.f  This  opinion  is 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  expressed  by  Pyrard,  about 
fourteen  years  later,  in  the  extract  from  his  book  quoted  above. 
The  work  was  even  suspended  for  a short  time  for  want  of  funds, 
but  was  afterwards  resumed,  under  instructions  received  from 
Portugal.  J Notwithstanding  several  difficulties,  the  body  of  the 
church  was  at  last  finished  in  1619,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
placed  on  the  altar  on  the  feast  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  amidst 
great  solemnities  and  rejoicings,  as  stated  in  a letter  of  the 
Governor,  Fernao  de  Albuquerque,  of  the  14th  February  1620. 
The  building  was  however  completed  in  the  year  1631, 
as  we  learn  from  the  alvara  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of 
Linbares,  of  21st  May  of  the  same  year  ; and  the  outhouses  were 
constructed  in  subsequent  years'  during  the  archbishopric  of 
Dom  Fr.  Francisco  dos  Martyres  (1636-52).  This  probably 
accounts  for  an  inscription,  which  will  be  presently  noticed, 
wherein  it  is  said  that  the  Catholic  Kings,  successors  of  Dom 
Sebastian,  ordered  the  work  to  be  continued  up  to  that  period. 

This  cathedral,  which  was  in  course  of  construction  for 
upwards  of  three-fourths  of  a century,  and  which  witnessed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  East,  is  a 
really  majestic  edifice.  Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  it  in  1675, 
says  that  it  is  hardly  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  any  church  in 
Great  Britain  ; Dr.  Buchanan  writes  in  1808  that  it  is  worthy 
of  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe ; and  Dr.  Russell,  who 
visited  it  lately  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  testifies  to  its  “ vast 


* Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  204. 
t Op.  cit .,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  210. 

1 Op.  cit.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  312,  36f». 
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and  noble  proportions.”*  It  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  great 
square  called  Terreiro  de  Sabaio,  and  has  its  facade  turned 
to  the  east.  Its  beautiful  courtyard  is  approached  by  a flight 
of  steps.  The  building  is  not  very  imposing  in  its  outward 
appearance ; the  height  of  the  frontispiece,  including  the  cross 
on  the  top,  is  115§  feet,  and  the  breadth  lOOf  feet;  its  total 
length  is  250  feet,  and  breadth  181 feet.  It  is  exter- 
nally built  in  half  Tuscan  half  Doric  style,  internally  in  the 
Mosaic-Corinthian.  It  has  three  large  portals.  On  the  top  of 
the  middle  portal  is  a large  slab  with  the  following  inscription, 
in  two  columns,  with  a tiara  and  keys,  the  insignia  of  the  Pope 
in  the  middle : — 

“ Reind0  o Mui  Catco 
Rey  D.  Sebam  mdou 
Fazer  esta  SSe 

. (f)  . o anno  do 
Sr  de  562  sedo 
Administradores 
Della  os  Arcebpos 
Primazes  xsoc 
Os  catolicos  Reis  seus 
successores 

Translation. 

(C  In  the  reign  of  the  very  Catholic  King  Dom  Sebastiao  this 

Cathedral  was  ordered  to  be  erected f “ 

the  year  of  our  Lord  1562,  the  Archbishops  and  Primates 
being  the  Administrators.  The  Catholic  Kings  his  succes- 
sors ordered  it  to  be  continued  at  the  cost  of  their  Royal 
Treasury  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  Archbishop  Pri- 
mate Dom  Frei  Francisco  dos  Martyres,  and  Viceroy  of  this 
State  . . . 


* A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  149  ; Christian  Researches 
in  Asia,  p.  158;  The  Prince  of  Wales'1  Tour,  p.  232. 

t Here  space  is  left,  probably  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the 
Viceroy. 


A mandaram  eonti- 
nuar  a custa 
De  sua  Real  Fa- 
zda  ate  o prezente 
Q’  he  o Arcebpo  Pri- 
maz  D.  Frey  Franco 
dos  Martyres  e 
Vizo  Rey  deste 
Estado  . . . . ” f 
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This  cathedral  has  now  only  one  lateral  tower,  the  other 
towards  the  north  having  fallen  down  on  the  25th  July 
1776;  the  sum  of  £2,083-6-8  was  calculated  as  necessary  for 
its  reconstruction.  This  sum  was  to  be  raised  by  means  of 
a tax  levied  on  marriages,  but  the  project  was  never  carried 
out.  The  tower  now  existing  being  of  considerable  height, 
overlooks  the  whole  city,  and  commands  a beautiful  view  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  In  this  tower  are  hung  five  bells, 
one  of  which  is  very  large  and  is  tolled  about  five  times  a day, 
and  also  on  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  King,  the  Governor, 
the  Archbishop,  and  any  Canon.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
principal  festivities,  as  also  at  times  when  the  Governor,  the 
Archbishop  or  the  Chapter  come  to  the  church,  all  the  five 
bells  are  rung.  On  other  minor  festival  days  the  four 
smaller  are  rung.  Every  day  two  are  tolled  for  half  an  hour 
to  summon  the  Canons  to  the  choir.  Four  of  these  bells, 
mentioned  in  the  Eoyal  Letter  of  the  26tli  March  1532,* 
may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  old  Cathedral.  The  great 
bell  is  the  same  that  used  to  be  tolled  on  the  occasion  of 
the  auto  da  fe  in  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  thrilling 
sounds  still  awaken  in  the  mind  strange  reminiscences  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  Thomas  Itibeiro,  the  present  Minister  of  Portugal,  has 
written  some  excellent  verses  on  the  principal  bell  of  the 
Cathedral  from  which  we  transcribe  the  following  : — 

E noite  lobrega  ! o sino, 
o sino  d’oiro  da  se, 
da  badaladas  soturnas 
chamando  as  preces  nocturnas  !... 

Quem  charna  o sino?...quem  e ? ! 

Pois  d’estas  cryptas  sombrias, 
d’estas  funerarias  umas 
quem  se  levanta  ? quem  ve 
coar-se  o raio  divino 
da  luz  das  mysticas  lampas 
pelas  janellas  do  templo 
como  o olhar  casto  da  fe'  ? 


* Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Ease.  I,,  doc.  2. 
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So  se  das  marmoreas  campas 
resurgem  por  horas  mortas 
os  heroes  de  mil  batalhas, 
naufragos  de  eem  procellas 
da  sorte  nos  invios  mares, 
e vao  depor  110s  altares, 
em  vez  de  rasgadas  velas, 
ensanguentadas  mortalhas ! 


Tange,  sino  d’oiro,  tange 

na  vellia  torre  da  se, 

qne  se  o ten  som  se  refrauge 

nos  ecos  da  solidao, 

se  das  abobadas  rofas 

que  estao  rnindo  a pedacos 

te  responde  o furacao, 

'talvez  que  aos  heroes  d’Ormuz 
de  Chaul,  Diu  e Ceylao, 
quebres  o selo  da  morte 
e acordes  o cora^ao. 

Era  tao  grande  ! tao  forte  ! 
Poderam  com  tantas  maguas 
e ganharam  tanta  gloria 
sobre  o terra  e sobre  as  aguas 
e sao  tao  vivos  na  historia  ! 


The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  magnificent,  and  has  a 
i vaulted  ceiling.  Its  body,  excluding  the  four  chapels  on  each 
I side,  is  142J  feet  long  and  69i  broad,  and  is  divided  by  two 
rows  of  pillars  into  a nave  and  two  aisles,  the  nave  72  feet 
high,  and  each  of  the  aisles  57|.  At  the  entrance,  besides  the 
two  marble  basins  for  holy  water  inserted  in  the  columns,  we 
I see  the  baptismal  font,  which  is  of  black  stone  and  of  consi- 
derable size.  It  belonged  to  the  old  Cathedral,  as  stated 
in  the  following  inscription  on  its  border  : — 

“ Esta  pia  mandou  faser  Jorge  Gomez,  e a deo  a esta  Se  em 
onra  e louuor  do  Senhor  Deos  em  1532.” 


* Jornadas,  Part  II.,  p.  229. 
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Translation. 

“ George  Gomez  ordered  this  font  to  be  made,  and  gave 
it  to  this  church  in  honour  and  praise  of  the  Lord  God  in 
15322' 

It  is  probable,  as  a writer  suggests,  that  in  this  font  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  may  have  baptized 
a great  number  of  the  natives  of  India.  Another  remark- 
able object  in  this  place  is  a large  picture  representing  St. 
Christopher  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  his  shoulders.  On 
the  25tli  July  of  each  year,  the  day  dedicated  to  the  com- 
memoration of  this  holy  martyr,  the  Chapter  offers  thanks 
to  the  saint  for  having  saved  through  his  intercession  the 
rest  of  the  Cathedral  from  destruction  when  one  of  its  towers 
fell  down. 

Turning  to  the  right  we  see  four  chapels;  the  first  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anthony,  the  second  to  St.  Bernard,  the  third 
to  the  Cruz  dos  Milagres,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  chapel  of  the  Cruz  dos  Milagres  deserves  attention  on 
account  of  the  cross,  which,  according  to  a legend  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned,  the  common  people  believe  to  have  miracu- 
lously grow'n  in  size  before  it  was  located  in  this  chapel.  Its 
present  length  is  20f  feet. 

Of  the  four  chapels  on  the  left,  the  first  is  dedicated  to 
Nossa  Senhora  de  Necessidades , the  second  to  St.  Sebas- 
tian, the  third  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  fourth 
to  Nossa  Senhora  de  Boa  Vida.  Of  these  the  chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful 
and  has  its  own  vestry ; its  altar  is  elegantly  wrought  and 
decorated.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  kept  there,  while  in 
other  churches  it  is  always  on  the  principal  altar.  This 
chapel  is  72  feet  long  and  21J  broad.  Proceeding  further 
into  the  interior  we  find  the  transept  36  feet  by  90^.  It 
has  six  altars,  three  on  each  side,  those  to  the  right  dedi- 
cated respectively  to  St.  Joseph,  Nossa  Senhora  das  Bores, 
and  St.  Peter  ; those  to  the  left  to  Nossa  Senhora  de 
Angustia , St.  George,  and  Nossa  Senhora  d’Esperanga. 


Near  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph  there  is  a slab  in  the  wall 
covering  the  bones  of  the  first  Archbishop  of  Goa,  Dom 
Gaspar  de  Leao  Pereira,  in  whose  time  the  erection  of  the 
present  cathedral  was  commenced.  This  prelate,  having 
died  in  1576,  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Mae  de  Deus 
in  the  suburb  of  Daugim,  which  he  had  founded,  but,  the 
convent  being  in  a decayed  state,  his  bones  were  removed 
in  1864  to  this  place.  On  the  same  side  of  the  transept  lies 
the  vestry.  We  see  there  various  pictures  of  St.  Catherine 
and  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  The  vestments,  though  very 
rich  and  formerly  highly  spoken  of,  are  now  worn  out. 
There  are  valuable  gold  vessels,  especially  a monstrance 
worth  £500. 

The  principal  chapel,  with  its  high  altar,  has  an  imposing 
appearance,  and  is  38  feet  long  and  34|  broad.  The 
altar-piece  is  very  large,  and  richly  adorned  with  engrav- 
ings, pillars,  pilasters,  and  other  embellishments.  It  has 
three  niches  in  the  centre,  one  above  another,  in  which  stand 
three  images,  one  of  St.  Catherine,  another  of  Nossa  Scnhora 
d’Assumpfdo,  and  the  third  of  Christ  crucified.  Over  the 
last  image  there  is  the  figure  of  a dove,  symbolizing  the  Holy 
Ghost.  On  both  sides  of  the  altar-piece  stand,  on  high  pedes- 
tals, images  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; besides  these  there  are 
four  engravings  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine. 
The  altar-piece  appears  to  be  very  old,  and  its  gilding  has 
. lost  its  freshness.  The  choir,  which  rises  three  steps  high,  is 
of  the  same  breadth  as  the  nave,  and  extends  from  the  foot 
of  the  high  altar  to  the  railings,  which  separate  it  from  the 
nave.  On  the  epistle  side  there  is  a large  and  rich  ebony 
stand,  which  belouged  once  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis.  On 
either  side  of  the  choir  there  are  chairs  and  seats  for  the 
• canons.  The  throne  of  the  Archbishop  is  on  the  gospel  side  ; 
its  canopy  is  lowered  when  the  archbishopric  is  vacant. 
The  chair  of  the  Governor,  without  a canopy,  is  placed 
within  the  railings,  after  the  chairs  of  the  canons.  Masses 
ire  daily  said  at  different  altars,  and  the  canons  meet  in  the 
hoir  twice  a day,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  and  at 
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tlirce  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  say  divine  office.  In  the 
morning  they  sing  at  High  Mass,  and  recite  prime,  terce, 
sext,  and  nones,  and  in  the  evening  compline,  matins,  and 
lauds.  On  certain  festival  days  they  sing  part  of  the  service. 
The  High  Mass  is  accompanied  with  the  music  of  the  organ 
in  the  adjoining  gallery  : there  is  also  another  organ,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis.  On  Sundays  and  feast 
days  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral  come  to  sing,  and  a sermon 
is  preached  from  the  pulpit,  which  is  in  front  of  the  Governor’s 
chair.  Both  the  pulpit  and  the  gallery  are  approached 
through  the  vestry.  A few  canons  and  other  functionaries  of 
the  Cathedral  reside  in  the  old  city ; most  of  them  live  in 
Sao  Pedro,  in  the  island  of  Piedade  or  Divar,  and  other 
neighbouring  places.  All,  however,  are  bound  to  attend 
service  daily,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  some  other 
cause,  or  during  vacation,  which  they  are  entitled  to  take  by 
turns.  Two  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  chapter  being  employed 
by  the  Archbishop  in  his  palace  are  exempted  from  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  choir.  Nevertheless,  like  the  other  canons,  they  are 
allotted  their  week,  during  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent, being  replaced  by  semi-canons  and  quaternarians,  who 
have  their  own  weeks.  The  Archbishop  attends  during  the 
Holy  Week,  and  on  Maundy  Thursday  consecrates  the  holy 
oils,  and  celebrates  Pontifical  Mass  on  Easter  Sunday,  Epiphany, 
Whit  Sunday,  Corpus  Christi,  Assumption-day,  Christmas, 
and  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine.  He  is  attended  on  these  occa- 
sions by  the  first  four  dignitaries,  who  sit  by  his  side  round  the 
throne.  In  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  on  certain  festivals  the 
Dean  acts  for  him,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  dignitaries,  the 
other  canons  act  in  the  order  of  seniority.  Besides  this  chapter, 
the  cathedral,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a parish  church,  has 
its  curate,  who  acts  as  vicar.  This  parish  is  now  reduced  to  a 
miserable  state.  In  1600,  when  there  were  many  parishes  in 
the  city,  the  cathedral  had  more  than  80,000  parishioners,  in 
1720  this  number  was  reduced  to  1,858,  and  now  there  are 
scarcely  80  parishioners.  The  curate  is  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop,  but  the  chapter  and  the  other  functionaries  are 
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selected  by  the  King  and  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop,  and 
paid  from  the  public  treasury. 

Arcbiepiscopal  Palace. — To  the  north-west  of  the  Cathe- 
dral lies  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishops.  It  is  a two-storied 
edifice ; the  upper  story,  being-  of  tolerable  height,  admits  of 
free  ventilation,  and  commands  a beautiful  prospect.  In  style 
the  structure  is  chaste,  and  devoid  of  ornamental  work.  Its 
entire  length  is  230  feet,  and  its  extreme  breadth  108  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  compound  and  the  gar- 
den. Dr.  Gemelli  Careri,  who  visited  this  palace  in  1695, 
testifies  to  its  magnificence  and  spaciousness,  as  well  as  to 
the  elegance  of  its  apartments  and  the  beauty  of  its  numerous 
galleries.* 

On  the  whole,  the  building  has  not  suffered  much  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  still  retains  not  a little  of  its  former 
dignity.  Some  of  its  upper  apartments  are  spacious  and 
■cheerful,  while  those  on  the  groundfloor  wear  a sombre  and 
melancholy  aspect.  It  was  in  one  of  the  former  that  the 
Archbishops  used  to  be  entertained  with  the  same  sump- 
tuousness as  the  Viceroys ; and  there  too  a celebrated  prelate, 
who  was  distinguished  by  his  piety  and  humility,  daily 
admitted  to  his  own  table  twelve  poor  persons,  selected  by  his 
servants  from  among  a large  number  who  strove  to  render 
themselves  worthy  of  enjoying  such  a marked  distinction. 
The  courtyard  in  front  of  the  apartments  of  the  Archbishop 
was  daily  thronged  with  men  of  all  ranks,  who  came  on 
business  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects  to  him. 
When  the  Archbishop  went  out  of  this  palace  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  he  was  accompanied  by  many  mounted  noblemen  and 
ecclesiastical  personages  in  palanquins,  attended  by  their  re- 
spective pages  and  lackeys  on  foot.f 

All  the  apartments  mentioned  abov  e are  unfurnished  and 
uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  the  groundfloor,  which  is 

# Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  205. 

f Pyrard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  52;  Historia  da  Fundando  do  Real  Convento  de 
Santa  Monica  da  Cidade  de  Goa,  Lisboa,  1699,  p.  14. 
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"occupied  by  the  curate.  Iu  one  of  the  corridors  are  hung  the 
portraits  of  all  the  Archbishops,  many  of  whom  had  in  former 
times  resided  there.  Attached  to  this  building  is  a chapel, 
erected  for  their  use.  The  palace  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Cathedral,  or  even  much  older : for  Pyrard,  who  visited  Goa 
in  1608,  alludes  to  this  palace  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishop,*  though,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  Cathedral 
was  far  from  being  completed  at  that  time. 

The  Archbishops  continued  to  reside  in  this  palace  till  the 
year  1695,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic  which  was  then 
raging  all  over  the  city,  the  Archbishop  as  well  as  the  Viceroy 
abandoned  their  respective  palaces  and  removed  to  Panelim, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  prelates,  however, 
specially  Dom  Fr.  Manoel  cle  Santa  Catharina,  after  this  event 
occasionally  resided  in  the  old  palace  for  a short  period,  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  their  time  at  the  palace  of  Panelim  or  that 
of  Santa  Ignez.  The  pi’esent  Archbishop  also  stays  there 
occasionally. 

Senate-house. — Opposite  the  Cathedral,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Terreiro  de  Sabaio,  stood  two  other  edifices,  the  Stanco  Beal 
de  Tobacco  (Royal  Depot  of  Tobacco)  and  the  Senate-house.  In 
the  latter  building,  which  was  well  constructed  and  com- 
modious, the  Senate  of  Goa  held  its  sittings  till  the  year  1835, 
when  the  Municipal  Chamber  of  the  Ilhas,  which  represents 
the  ancient  Senate,  transferred,  by  Government  order,  its 
sessions  to  Pangim.  As  this  edifice  was  abandoned,  it  began 
to  decay,  and  consequently  ten  years  afterwards,  when  the 
same  Chamber  again  desired  to  hold  its  sittings  there,  it 
could  not  do  so  beyond  a year,  for  fear  the  building  might 
give  way,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pangim,  where  up 
to  the  present  day  it  transacts  business  in  a new  building 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  old  edifice  is  now  merely  a heap 
of  ruins. 

Palace  of  the  Inquisition. — Near  the  Cathedral,  to  the 
south  of  its  courtyard,  stood  the  celebrated  Palace  of  the  In- 


* Pyrard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  31. 
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traisition  so  contiguous  to  it  that  one  of  the  angles  of  its 
foundation  still  appears  to  meet  the  walls  of  the  former  build- 
ing. This  magnificent  palace,  so  designated  by  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal,  was  flanked  on  both  sides  by  two  high-roads,  one  of 
which,  to  the  east,  was  the  famous  Rua  Direita .*  It  was, 
as  already  stated,  the  residence  of  the  Sabaio  before  the 
Portuguese  conquest,  and  subsequently  of  the  Viceroys  and 
Governors,  till  1554,  when  they  removed  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Fortress.  Six  years  later,  on  the  establishment  in  India  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  the  vacant  palace  was  appropriated 
for  its  use.  The  Inquisition  made  such  changes  in  the  edifice 
as  were  necessary  for  its  purposes.  It  contained  many  halls 
and  chambers,  in  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Meza  do  Santo 
Officio,  and  decked  with  curtains  of  green  taffeta,  stood  a 
huge  crucifix  (now  removed  to  the  chapel  attached  to  the 
Governor’s  palace  at  Pangim)  leaning  against  tapestry  work, 
f and  so  elevated  as  almost  to  touch  the  ceiling.  According 
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individual  charged  with  witchcraft,  or  any  offence  against 
the  Catholic  religion,  was  placed  before  this  crucifix,  when  all 
of  a sudden  a thrill  appeared  to  pass  through  his  whole  frame  : 
he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  at  last  dropped  senseless 
on  the  ground,  incapable  of  fixing  his  eyes  on  it  any  more.  In 
the  middle  of  this  chamber  a dais  was  raised  about  a foot  high, 
on  which  a table  nearly  fifteen  feet  long  and  four  broad  was 
placed,  with  chairs  for  the  Inquisitors,  the  Secretary  and  other 
officers,  when  they  examined  the  culprits  brought  before 
them.f  The  edifice  had  also  galleries,  a chapel,  quarters  for 
the  residence  of  the  principal  Inquisitor,  and  a great  number 
of  prison  cells. 

This  palace  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers, 
a stately  and  superb  edifice.  It  had  three  stories,  and  a beau- 
tiful facade  which  appears  to  have  been  of  black  stone ; for 
Captain  Franklin,  who  visited  it,  says,  “ its  black  outside 


* Instrucpoes,  ut  supra,  p.  1. 

t Dellon’s  Relation  de  I’lnquisition  de  Goa,  pp.  48  et  seq. 
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appears  a fit  emblem  of  the  cruel  and  bloody  transactions 
that  passed  within  its  walls.”*  Pyrard  describes  it  as  a 
vast  edifice  built  of  fine  stone,  with  a large  and  magnificent 
hall  surpassing  in  grandeur  even  the  splendid  hall  of  a royal 
palace. f But  a more  detailed  description  of  it  is  given  by 
Dellon,  who  was  confined  as  a prisoner  in  one  of  its  cells  in 
1674.  He  writes  thus  : — 

“ The  house  of  the  Inquisition,  which  the  Portuguese  call  Santa  Caza 
(Holy  House),  is  situated  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  great  square  in  front 
of  the  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine.  This  is  a large  and  majestic 
edifice,  having  in  front  three  doors,  the  central  one  being  the  largest,  and 
the  hall  I have  spoken  of  is  reached  after  ascending  a staircase  by  this  door. 
The  side  doors  lead  to  the  chambers  of  the  Inquisitors,  each  of  which  is 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  suitable  furniture.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  other  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officials  of  the  house. 
Proceeding  to  the  interior,  a large  two-storied  building  is  visible,  divided 
into  many  partitions,  and  separated  by  a courtyard.  Each  floor  has  a 
gallery  in  the  shape  of  a dormitory  of  seven  or  eight  cells,  each  ten  feet 
square.  The  number  of  cells  rises  to  two  hundred. 

“The  cells  of  one  of  these  dormitories  are  dark  for  want  of  windows,  and 
are  lower  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  dormitories ; when  I com- 
plained one  day  of  harsh  and  severe  treatment,  these  cells  were  shewn  to 
me,  with  a view  to  make  me  understand  that  I might  have  been  placed  in  a 
much  worse  situation.  The  other  cells  are  square-vaulted,  whitewashed 
and  clean,  into  which  the  light  of  day  is  admitted  by  means  of  small  grated 
windows  without  shutters,  and  placed  so  high  that  the  tallest  man  could 
not  reach  them. 

“ The  walls,  on  the  whole,  are  five  feet  thick  ; the  cells  are  shut  by  means 
of  two  doors,  one  opening  into  them,  the  other  opening  out.  The  former 
has  two  strong  iron  handles,  and  when  the  lower  half  is  left  open  exhibits 
a kind  of  railing  with  a small  window  upwards,  to  allow  of  the  prisoner’s 
being  supplied  with  food,  clothes,  and  other  necessary  articles,  which  were 
thrown  in.  This  window  has  a small  shutter  secured  by  two  strong  chains. 
The  other  door  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  thick,  and  is  made  of  a single 
plank  without  an  opening.  It  generally  remains  open  from  six  to  eleven 
in  the  morning,  for  ventilation  and  for  purifying  the  air  in  the  cells. ”+ 


* A General  Collection  of  the  best  and  the  most  interesting  Travels,  by 
John  Pinkerton,  vol.  IX.,  p.  234. 
t Pyrard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  31. 

I Dellon,  ut  supra,  p.  51, 
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Many  of  the  changes  and  additions  to  the  old  edifice  which 
Dellon  here  describes  were  gradually  effected.  The  increased 
number  of  the  cells  was  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  arrests 
made  by  the  orders  of  the  Inquisition.  The  expenses  attend- 
ing their  construction  were  borne  by  the  public  treasury.  By 
a royal  letter  dated  the  26th  March  1620,  the  Viceroy  was 
authorized  to  apply  for  the  purpose  the  fines  imposed  by 
■courts  of  justice.  But  as  these  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
necessary  outlay,  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Linliares,  signified 
to  the  King,  on  the  10th  February  1630,  his  intention  of 
devoting  to  the  construction  of  the  cells  the  income  till 
then  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
by  this  time  nearly  completed.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Viceroy  did  not  at  once  endeavour  to 
put  his  plan  into  execution,  because  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber he  wrote  again  to  the  King  that  with  the  funds  avail- 
able from  the  public  treasury  and  by  means  of  a loan  he  had 
succeeded  in  completing  fifty  additional  cells,  which  cost 
£308-6-8,  a considerable  sum  when  the  cheapness  of  materials 
at  this  time  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Nor  was  this  all : with  other  funds  certain  improvements 
were  effected  in  the  apartments  intended  for  the  Mesa 
do  Santo  Officio  and  for  the  senior  Inquisitor ; while  a 
project  was  formed  for  adding  other  cells.  The  Viceroy, 
however,  not  having  at  his  disposal  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  out  these  additional  works,  was  obliged,  as  will  be  seen 
from  an  alvara  dated  the  21st  May  1631,  to  revert  to  the 
plan,  already  noticed,  of  devoting  to  the  construction  of 
these  cells  and  the  repairing  of  the  fortress  the  income  origin- 
ally set  aside  for  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral,  for  he  said  that 
both  these  works,  viz.  the  prisons  and  the  fortress,  “ should  be 
undertaken  with  promptitude  and  energy,  since  His  Majesty 
had  recommended  it  by  several  despatches,  and  since  the 
royal  treasury  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  meet  half  the 
demand  that  was  made  upon  it.” 

From  time  to  time  several  other  additions  continued  to  be 
made  to  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  so  that  it  became  at 
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length  the  largest  of  all  the  palaces  of  Goa,  containing  such 
ample  accommodation  that  it  was  once  under  contemplation  to 
transfer  to  that  building  eleven  large  public  offices. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  having  been  abolished  by  a 
royal  letter  dated  the  10th  February  1774,  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal  ordered  that,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  palace 
should  be  occupied  by  the  Viceroys  and  Governors,  as  in 
the  first  years  after  the  conquest,  insinuating  at  the  same  time 
that  the  removal  of  their  residence  to  the  Casa  de  Polvora 
(Powder  House),  situated  at  Panelim,  a quarter  of  a league 
distant  from  the  city,  was  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  he 
says,  planned  this  removal  lest  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys 
should  throw  into  the  shade  the  edifices  belonging  to  their 
order.*  Dom  Jose  Pedro  da  Camara,  who  was  Governor  and 
Captain  General  at  the  time,  pointed  out,  however,  the  unfitness 
of  the  palace  for  the  residence  of  the  Viceroys,  and  the 
extreme  inconvenience  to  which  they  would  be  put  on  account 
of  the  alterations  that  had  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  late  tribunal,  not  to  speak  of  the  expense  attendant  on 
the  demolition  of  the  numerous  cells  (which  would  involve  an 
outlay  of  £1,000);  whilst  the  remodelling  of  the  building  to 
render  it  suitable  to  the  Viceroys  would,  without  affording 
any  commensurate  advantage,  cost  so  large  a sum  as  £l,515.f 
In  lien  of  this  the  noble  Governor  proposed  to  transfer  to 
the  palace  some  of  the  public  offices,  removing  himself  and 
his  suite  to  the  Palace  of  the  Fortress,  which  required  but  little 
expense  to  render  it  habitable. 

On  the  death  of  Dom  Jose  I.,  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  lost 
his  influence  at  court,  and  his  project  of  converting  the  Palace 
of  the  Inquisition  into  the  viceregal  residence  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  Inquisition  being  re-established  in  the  reign 
of  Donna  Maria  I.,  in  1779,  the  palace  was  again  set  apart 
for  its  use.  But,  though  revived,  it  did  not  retain 

* Instrucfoes  comque  El  Bey  Dom  Jose,  etc.,  p.  1. 

t I nstrucfoes  do  Marquez  de  Alorna,  Nova-Goa,  1856,  p.  90;  Die.  Hist. - 
Explic.,  ut  supra,  p.  101. 
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its  original  powers,  which,  were  considerably  curtailed,  and. 
was  finally  abolished  in  1812.  Thus  this  famous  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition  was  once  more  closed,  and  the  sum  of  £1,351-3-4 
which  was  found  stored  in  its  coffers  was  removed  to  the  public 
treasury,  while  its  rare  archives,  with  some  other  valuable 
articles,  were  transferred  to  the  Arsenal.  Dr.  Buchanan,  the 
last  traveller  of  distinction,  who  visited  the  palace  in  1808, 
just  on  the  eve  of  its  being  closed  for  ever,  says  that,  on  entering 
the  spacious  hall  where  the  prisoners  used  to  be  arrayed  before 
they  joined  the  procession  of  the  auto  dafe,  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  reminded  of  the  tragic  scenes  which  must  have  been  enacted 
in  that  very  hall.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  some  small  rooms, 
and  nest  to  the  vast  apartments  of  the  First  Inquisitor.  He 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  secret-house, 
nor  descend  into  any  of  the  prison  cells.*  At  the  time  of  his 
visit  the  Palace  was  not  in  a decayed  state,  though  it  required 
some  repairs,  which  were  about  to  be  effected  when  the  order 
for  closing  it  was  received ; whereupon  the  Viceroy,  the 
Count  of  Sarzedas,  confined  himself  to  the  execution  of  such 
only  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  The  edifice  being  after- 
wards completely  abandoned,  began  to  show  signs  of  dilapida- 
tion in  1815,  and  the  decayed  parts  were  pulled  down  in  1820. 

The  Abbe  Cottineau,  who  visited  Goa  in  1827,  could  not 
fail  to  discern  its  original  grandeur  even  amidst  its  ruins. 
He  says  : “ Its  front,  adorned  with  three  lofty  vaults  and 
ascended  by  large  stone  steps,  must  have  been  very  hand- 
some ; it  is  now  raised  one  story  above  the  gronndfloor.  The 
breadth  is  about  seventy  feet,  and  as  to  the  length  it  cannot 
be  ascertained,  being'  surrounded  with  walls  covering  about 
two  acres  of  ground  ...  At  present  the  whole  is  fast 
decaying  ; there  are  no  doors  nor  window-cases  now  existing  ; 
shrubs,  thorns,  and  rubbish  choke  up  the  entrance,  and  the 
interior  must  be  filled  with  serpents  and  other  reptiles. ’’f  The 
I : edifice,  such  as  it  was  about  the  period  of  Cottineau’ s visit, 

• 
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* Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  152. 
f An  Historical  Sketch,  p.  107. 
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would  have  stood  a little  longer,  had  it  not  been  razed  to  the' 
ground  in  1828-30  by  order  of  the  Government,  its  materials 
being  employed  to  erect  another  bnilding  at  Pangim.  The 
debris  was  suffered  to  remain  on  the  spot  till  it  was  removed  in 
1859,  on  the  occasion  of  the  exposition  of  the  body  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  The  labourers  who  were  employed  in  its  removal  dis-' 
covered  a subterraneous  staircase,  and  human  bones  buried 
under  a thick  piece  of  lead  of  the  shape  of  a whale  or  a boat. 
Part  of  the  debris  can  even  now  be  seen  on  the  spot  where  once 
the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition  stood,  an  object  of  terror  and 
dismay  to  the  common  people  of  Goa,  who  trembled  at  the 
mere  mention  of  its  name,  and,  not  daring  even  to  point  the 
finger  at  it,  spoke  of  it  as  Orlem  gor,  or  the  Great  House. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  attempt 
anything  like  a minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Inquisition  transacted  within  the  walls  of  this 
palace.  We  shall  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  a delineation 
of  its  principal  traits. 

The  personnel  of  the  Inquisition  consisted  ordinarily  of  three 
Inquisitors,  who  were  the  principal  functionaries  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  Santo  Officio,  a designation  common- 
ly applied  to  the  Inquisition.  These  functionaries  had  their 
deputies  in  Salsette  and  Bardez,  as  well  as  in  all  the  important 
places  subject  to  the  Portuguese  Crown  in  the  East.  Under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Inquisitors  served  various  offi- 
cials, both  stipendiary  and  honorary,  among  the  last  being 
included  the  Familiares  de  Santo  Officio.  These  were  taken 
from  all  ranks  of  the  people,  especially  from  amongst  the 
nobility,  and  wore  a gold  medal  stamped  with  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Santo  Officio  when  proceeding  to  arrest  the 
persons  accused  of  any  offence  cognizable  by  the  tribunal. 
Besides  these  there  were  Revedores  or  Qualificadores,  whose 
business  it  was  to  examine  every  book  that  was  published,  and 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Inquisitors  any  expression  or  pas- 
sage which  they  found  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith.  There 
were,  besides,  deputies  who  assisted  at  the  trial  and  examina- 
tion of  the  accused  and  studied  their  cases,  one  promoter,  four 
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notaries,  two  attorneys  to  defend  the  prisoners,  one  sexton  and 
three  assistants,  one  bailiff,  four  guards  of  the  secret  prisons, 
one  porter,  three  solicitors,  one  steward,  two  physicians,  one 
surgeon,  one  chaplain,  one  guard  of  the  penitential  prisoners, 
and  one  barber.  This  establishment,  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal 
in  1640,  underwent  several  modifications  with  regard  to  its 
officials  and  their  salaries.  In  1 565,  five  years  after  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Inquisition  in  Goa,  there  were  only  five  function- 
aries, whose  salaries,  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  amounted 
annually  to  £71-7-9A.*  In  1682  their  number  was  raised 
to  thirty-two,  and  the  cost,  including  the  grant  of  £4-3-4 
sanctioned  for  the  poor  prisoners  of  the  Santo  Officio,  conse- 
quently increased  to  £387-7-2.  In  1800,  a few  years  before 
its  abolition,  the  number  was  forty-seven,  and  the  amount 
spent,  including  the  abovementioned  grant,  £422-1 7-1  A.  f 
As  regards  the  treatment  generally  given  to  the  prisoners 
in  this  palace,  it  appears  that  the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition  was 
not  carried  to  such  a frightful  extent  as  is  generally  believed. 
In  fact  the  prisoners  were,  in  point  of  food  and  clothing,  far 
better  off  than  those  in  the  civil  jails.  Each  prisoner  was 
confined  in  a separate  cell,  and  was  provided  with  a bedstead 
and  a mattress,  and,  if  he  was  a European,  with  a quilt.  There 
were  besides  in  his  cell  two  earthen  vessels  filled  with  water, 
for  washing  and  drinking  purposes,  a broom  to  clean  the  cell, 
an  empty  dust-basket,  and  a large  basin  for  necessary 
purposes,  which  was  removed  every  four  days.  All  prisoners 
were  served  daily  with  three  meals  : — breakfast  at  six  o’clock 
a.m.,  consisting  of  rice-gruel  for  natives,  and  a three-ounce 
loaf,  fried  fish,  fruits,  and  sometimes  sausages  for  the  Euro- 
peans ; dinner  at  ten  a.h.,  and  supper  at  four  p.m.,  consisting 
of  rice  and  fish.  The  Europeans  were  better  provided  for, 
as  they  had  bread  and  meat  twice  a week  for  dinner,  and 
bread,  fried  fish,  rice  and  fish  or  egg  curry  almost  daily  for 
supper. 
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* 0 Chronisla  de  Tissuary,  vol.  IV.,  p.  51. 
t Narrafdo  da  Inquisifdo  de  Goa,  pp.  79,  82,  84. 
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By  way  of  discipline  the  prisoners  were  enjoined  to  maintain 
perfect  silence,  and  for  any  disturbance  they  ran  the  risk  of 
being  whipped  by  the  guards,  who  incessantly  watched  them 
from  the  galleries.  But  in  cases  of  undue  oppression  or  ill- 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  these  sentinels,  they  had  full  liberty 
to  make  a complaint  to  the  Inquisitor,  who,  accompanied  by 
his  Secretary  and  an  interpreter,  visited  them  twice  a month. 
Similarly  they  were  allowed  to  make  known  whatever  wants 
or  privations  they  suffered.  Sick  prisoners  were  tended  with 
the  utmost  care.  They  were  visited  by  physicians  or  surgeons, 
and  were  provided  with  everything  that  was  necessary  for  their 
relief  and  comfort.  On  their  deathbed  they  had  confessors, 
but  were  not  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  other  sacra- 
ments which,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
are  administered,  during  the  closing  hours  of  life,  to  its 
orthodox  members.  After  their  death  they  were  interred 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  without  any  religious 
ceremony  whatever.  When  a prisoner  died  during  his  trial, 
if  the  charge  brought  against  him  was  capital  and  substan- 
tiated, his  bones  were  disinterred  and  burnt  on  the  occasion 
of  the  next  auto  da  fe.* 

The  auto  da  fe  was  a solemnity  which  generally  took  place 
once  in  every  two  or  three  years.  On  the  day  of  its  celebra- 
tion, early  in  the  morning  the  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  their 
cells  and  conducted  to  the  spacious  gallery  of  the  palace,  clad 
in  a flowing  black  dress,  with  white  stripes  on  its  outside, 
which  reached  down  to  their  ankles ; those  who  were  condemned 
for  offences  against  the  Catholic  faith  wore  over  this  garb  a 
large  scapular  called  sambenito,  made  of  yellow  cloth  with 
crosses  of  St.  Andrew  painted  in  red  over  it.  Others,  again, 
who  were  doomed  to  be  burnt  alive,  wore  a different  kind 
of  scapular,  called  samarra,  of  greyish  colour,  bearing  their 
own  representation  amidst  firebrands  and  demons,  with  their 
names  and  the  nature  of  their  crimes.  The  heads  of  these 
prisoners  were  covered  with  pasteboard  caps,  called  caruchas, 


* Dellon,  ut  supra. 
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which  had  also  similar  figures  painted  over  them.  The 
prisoners,  thus  attired,  issued  from  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  the  sound  of  the  large  Cathedral  bell,  which  announced 
to  the  eager  multitude  who  flocked  to  the  place  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city  that  the  ceremony  of  the  auto  da  fe 
was  about  to  commence.  Then  a solemn  procession  was 
formed,  headed  by  Dominican  friars,  with  the  standard  of 
the  Holy  Office  borne  in  front,  which  represented  a richly 
embroidered  effigy  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  founder  of  the 
confraternity  of  the  Inquisition,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
sword  and  in  another  an  olive-branch  with  this  inscription, 
“ Justitia  et  misericordia  In  the  rear  of  these  friars 
marched  the  culprits  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
accompanied  by  their  respective  sponsors,  who  were  always 
persons  of  distinction.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  effigies  of 
deceased  prisoners,  dressed  in  the  abovementioned  samarras 
and  caruclias,  together  with  as  many  cases  enclosing  their 
bones,  also  formed  part  of  the  procession.  After  passing 
through  some  streets  of  the  city,  in  about  an  hour  the 
procession  slowly  moved  to  the  Cathedral  or  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Francis,  which  still  exists.  Here,  on  a side  of  the 
high  altar,  two  dais  were  raised,  one  to  the  right  for  the 
Inquisitor  and  Councillors,  and  the  other  to  the  left  for  the 
Viceroy  and  his  staff,  the  criminals  and  their  sponsors  sitting- 
on  benches  in  a sort  of  gallery,  three  feet  broad,  erected 
for  this  purpose,  and  extending  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  church.  When  all  were  seated,  a sermon  was  preached, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  relating  to  each 
prisoner  were  read.  Then  ensued  the  confession  of  the  faith 
and  absolution  from  excommunication  granted  to  [those  pri- 
soners whose  lives  were  to  be  spared,  a/nd  these  formed  gene- 
rally a large  majority.  Those  who  were  sentenced  to  death 
were  made  over  by  the  Inquisition  to  the  secular  authority, 
which  burnt  them,  after  previously  strangling  such  as  con- 
fessed themselves  to  be  Christians,  on  the  Gampo  de  Sdo 
Lazaro,  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  staff.  On 
the  following  day,  the  portraits  of  the  criminals  who  were 
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burnt,  with  tbeir  names,  nationality  and  crimes,  were  bung  m 
tbe  Church  of  St.  Dominic.*  Thus  ended  the  ceremony  of 
the  celebrated  auto  cla  fe. 

The  prisoners  who  were  neither  burnt  nor  absolved  were 
sentenced  to  different  kinds  of  punishment.  Dr.  Fryer  says  : 
“ As  we  rowed  by  the  Powder-Mills  we  saw  several  the  Holy 
Office  had  branded  with  the  names  of  Feticeiros  or  Charmers,  or 
in  English,  Wizards,  released  thence  (from  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition)  to  work  here,  known  by  a yellow  cope,  weed  or 
garment,  like  our  city  poor  pensioners,  sleeveless,  with  an  hole 
for  their  neck  only,  having  a red  cross  before  and  behind. 

lb  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  precise  number 
of  the  autos  cla  fe  held  in  Goa  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  till  it  was  abolished;  but  according  to  a book  pub- 
lished in  Portugal  in  1845  concerning  this  institution,  seventy- 
one  autos  took  place  from  1600  to  1773.  But  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  actually  condemned  on  those  occasions  the  book  is 
silent.  As  regards  a few  of  the  autos , however,  it  is  said  that 
4,046  persons  were  sentenced  to  various  kinds  of  punishment, 
of  whom  3,034  were  males  and  1,012  females.  Those  that  were 
condemned  to  the  flames  were  105  men  and  16  women  : 57  were 
burnt  alive,  and  64  in  effigy.  The  Ghronista  de  Tissuary  gives 
the  following  dates  of  some  of  the  autos  : — 13th  May  1764,  29th 
May  1768,  7th  May  1769,  3rd  February  1771,  7th  February 
1773  ; but  the  number  of  the  condemned  is  not  given.  J 
Convent  and  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium.— At 
a little  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition, 

* Dellon,  ut  supra,  pp.  139  et  seq.  Narragao  da  Inquisifdo  de  Goa, 
Nova  Goa,  1866,  pp.  143  et  seq. 
f A i\ Tew  Account,  p.  155. 

J O Chronista,\ ol.  II.,  p.  161 ; Historia  dos  Principaes  Ados  e Procedimen- 
tos  da  Inquisifdo  em  Portugal,  Lisboa,  1845,  p.  38.  F.  N.  Xavier,  in  the  Gali- 
nette  Litterario,  vol.  III.,  pp.  89  and  280,  states  that  four  persons  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames  in  the  auto  do  fe  in  1650,  and  eighteen  persons  ac- 
cused of  heresy  on  14th  December  1653.  He  remarks  that  these  were  the  first 
and  second  autos  held  at  Goa,  which  is  not  true.  The  same  writer  gives  the 
following  dates  of  some  ofthe  autos  dafe : 1612, 1650, 1653,  1655,  1676,  1681, 
1683,  1685,  1687,  1711,  l/o6.  See  Instruccao  do  Marques  d’  Alorna,  p.  92. 
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to  the  west  of  the  Cathedral,  is  seen  the  Convent,  with  the 
Church,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium.  This  convent,  venerable 
alike  for  its  antiquity  and  its  historic  associations,  is  errone- 
ously believed  to  have  been  the  first  religious  building  erected 
in  Goa  after  the  Portuguese  conquest,  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
mosque,  where  Mass  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time.  But 
we  have  already  shown  where  the  first  church  was  built,  and 
where  the  first  Mass  was  said.  The  Portuguese  chronicler,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  first  exploits  of  his  countrymen  in 
these  parts,  clears  up  every  doubt  about  the  origin  of  this 
convent.  According  to  him,  in  1517  Fr.  Antonio  de  Louro, 
a Franciscan  friar,  brought  to  the  Governor,  Lopo  Soares 
d’Albergaria,  a royal  letter  from  Portugal  by  which  he  and 
his  eight  colleagues  were  permitted  to  erect  a convent  in 
the  city  at  the  public  expense.  The  Governor,  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  mandate,  made  over  to  the  Franciscans  some  houses 
belonging  to  a deceased  Thanadar,  J oao  Machado,  which  they  had 
themselves  selected.  These  houses  occupied  a considerable  space 
of  ground,  and  had  a garden  attached  to  them.  The  friars  at  once 
made  the  necessary  changes  in  them  for  their  temporary  accom- 
modation. They  formed  a chapel  with  three  altars  and  a choir, 
and  made  their  cells  on  the  side  of  the  garden.  This  space 
being,  however,  found  insufficient  for  a convent  such  as  they 
contemplated,  they  obtained,  on  a further  representation  to  the 
King,  additional  ground,  where  they  commenced  to  erect 
a building  after  their  own  design.  But  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  structure  would  attain  such  proportions  as  to 
obstruct  the  access  of  light  to  the  neighbouring  houses 
through  their  windows.  Their  owners  consequently  took 
alarm,  and  entered  into  a long  litigation  with  the  friars. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  his  anxiety  for  the  completion 
of  so  grand  and  stately  an  edifice,  and  the  displeasure  of 
the  Governor  which  he  had  incurred  on  account  of  its 
exorbitant  cost,  gradually  undermined  the  constitution  of 
Fr.  Antonio,  and  accelerated  the  close  of  his  mortal  career 
before  the  realization  of  his  long-cherished  scheme.  His  col- 
leagues prosecuted  the  work  with  the  same  ardour  and  solici- 
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tude,  and  in  a short  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
labours  crowned  with  success.  Thus  the  first  convent  in  Goa 
sprang  into  existence  at  a cost  of  60,000  pardaus  in  gold, 
or  £6,000,  and  the  Franciscans  immediately  removed  their 
residence  thither,  after  demolishing  the  building  erected  for 
their  temporary  accommodation.* * * §  It  is  said  that  in  1529  the 
convent  underwent  material  repairs  ;f  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  within  so  short  a time  after  its  completion  it  could 
have  stood  in  need  of  renovation.  In  1548  the  great  convent 
of  the  Franciscans,  as  St.  Francis  Xavier  calls  it  in  a letter 
addressed  to  the  members  of  his  Society,  afforded  shelter  to 
forty  friars,  to  whom  the  Government,  by  the  directions  of 
the  Sovereign,  gave  every  protection.!  In  accordance  with 
an  order  of  the  Viceroy,  Dom  Antao  de  Noronha,  in  1565, 
these  friars  were  supplied  with  a few  articles  of  daily  consump- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  the  value  of  nearly  £100 
per  annum,  besides  which  they  received  a monthly  subsidy 
of  8s.  4d.  for  the  sick.§  Some  years  later  the  Government 
granted  them  some  small  houses  adjoining  their  establish- 
ment. ||  After  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a half,  the  convent 
began  to  show  signs  of  decay,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  of  its  cells  were  repaired  between  1762  and  1765. 
Several  other  improvements  conducive  to  its  neatness  and 
elegance  were  also  effected  through  the  fostering  care  of  its 
Provincial,  Fr.  Antonio  de  Padua. 

In  1835  this  great  house  of  the  Franciscans  was  closed  by 
the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Government,  thus  expelling  from 
the  shelter  of  its  roof  twenty-seven  of  its  pious  inmates ; while 

* Lendas,  ut  supra , vol.  II.,  p.  537  ; vol.  IV.,  p.  669. 

f Op.  cit.,  vol.  III.,  p.  306. 

J Letter  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  of  18th  September  1542,  Coll.  vol.  I., 
p.  61  ; Lendas,  vol.  IV.,  p.  669. 

§ O Chronista,  vol.  IV.,  p.  /1 1 Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Vase.  III.,  doc.  90. 
Simao  Botelho,  however,  instead  of  the  annual  subsidy  of  2,000  pardaus  or 
260,000  reis,  gives  in  his  Tombo  only  the  sum  of  135,000  reis,  or  about 
450  pardaus.  See  Subsidios  para  a Historia  da  India,  p.  70. 

||  Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  25,  59,  77,  163,  335. 
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the  State  appropriated  all  its  property,  to  the  value  of 
£]  3,350-14-6f . From  this  period  the  edifice,  which  Pyrard* 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  with  its  cloisters,  whose  embossed  walls  portrayed 
the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium, 
painted  in  gold,  blue,  and  other  colours,  was  neglected  and 
abandoned.  At  present  it  is  considerably  decayed,  and 
threatens  to  become  a complete  ruin.  Its  vast  corridors,  how- 
ever, its  numerous  cells,  its  spacious  refectory  and  many  other 
apartments,  though  unfurnished,  are  still  objects  of  universal 
admiration.  A long  staircase  of  black  stone  leads  to  the  upper 
floor  of  the  building,  whence  by  another  staircase  the  highest 
story,  called  Ghat  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  is  reached.  The 
apartment  for  the  novitiate  of  this  convent  was  on  the  lower 
pavement  of  the  principal  corridor,  which  lay  opposite  the 
gate  and  overlooked  the  churchyard.  This  pavement  is  built 
over  the  vault  of  the  mosque,  where  it  is  erroneously  conjec- 
tured that  Mass  was  said  for  the  first  time.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  other  than  a vault,  intended 
perhaps  for  keeping  the  ordinary  utensils. f 

The  Church,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Convent,  was  begun  to 
be  erected  at  about  the  same  time  with  it,  completed  in  1521, 
and  especially  dedicated  eighty-two  years  later  by  the  Archbi- 
shop, Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes,  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  church  was  not  repaired  during  this  interval,  and 
consequently  began  to  decay.  It  was  therefore  demolished  in 
1661,  and  re-erected  by  means  of  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  place.  But  though  rebuilt  it  retained 
the  old  gate,  the  same  by  which  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  several 
other  personages,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Portuguese  history, 
entered.  It  is  of  black  stone  exquisitely  carved,  and  is  probably 
the  only  relic,  met  with  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  of  the 
Portuguese  architecture  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

* Pyrard,  ut  supra,  P.  II.,  p.  31. 

t A minute  description  of  the  supposed  mosque  is  given  in  the  Resumo 
Historico  da  Vida  de  Sao  Francisco  Xavier,  by  F.  N.  Xavier,  Nova  Goa , 
1861,  p.  25. 
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Thus  the  church,  with  its  portals,  represents  two  epochs  iu  the 
annals  of  the  Portuguese  Eastern  empire — the  epoch  of  its 
prosperity  under  Dora  Manoel,  and  the  epoch  of  its  decline  and 
fall  under  Dom  Affonso  VI.*  This  church  recalls  to  memory  the 
numerous  triumphs  which  were  commemorated  within  its  walls 
amid  pomp  and  pageantry,  the  solemnity  with  which  crowds  of 
proselytes  were  baptized,  the  autos  da  fe  celebrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Viceroy  and  his  court,  and  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  many  illustrious  persons,  from  the  brave  Chi'istovao  Britto 
and  the  heroic  Dom  Jcao  de  Castro,  to  the  noble  Dom  Manoel 
da  Camara,  whose  remains  lie  buried  there.  It  is  a vast 
edifice,  and  has  in  its  courtyard  an  old  large  cross  made 
of  black  stone.  Its  external  architecture  belongs  to  the  Tuscan 
order,  and  the  internal  to  the  Mosaico-Corinthian.  Its  length 
is  about  190  feet,  and  its  breadth  60  feet.  The  pavement  is 
covered  with  quaint  epitaphs  adorned  with  various  coats- of- 
arms.  Gemelli  Careri,  who  visited  it  in  1695,  speaks  of  it 
thus  : — “It  is  one  of  the  best  churches  in  Goa,  with  a roof 
curiously  adorned  with  fretwork,  and  it  is  like  one  entire 
mass  of  gold,  there  being  so  much  of  this  metal  on  its 
altars.5 ’f  The  gold  here  spoken  of  by  the  traveller  refers 
probably  to  the  rich  gilding  of  the  altar-piece,  as  the  splen- 
did decorations  with  which  it  was  ornamented  were  all  of 
silver. 

This  church,  which  in  the  days  of  PyrardJ  was  so  much 
frequented,  is  at  pi’esent  completely  deserted.  There  are  no 
longer  found  the  Grey  Friars  of  whom  Dr.  Fryer  has  left  the 
following  graphic  description — “ We  saw  the  convent  or 
church  of  the  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars,  with  cords  instead 
of  girdles  about  their  middles,  sandals  instead  of  shoes  ; 
they  wear  grey  broad  brimmed  hats,  as  countrymen  do, 
as  well  as  cowls  abroad,  their  habit  being  borrowed  of  the 
rustics ; they  touch  not  money,  but  carry  one  with  them 

* Ensaio  Historico  da  Lingoa  Concani,  por  J.  H.  da  Cunha  Rivara  Nova 
Goa,  1858,  p.  415. 

t Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  205. 

X Pyrard,  ut  supra,  Pt.  II.,  p.  31. 
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that  will,  and  are  mendicants.”*  Tlie  6ide  altars  have 
been  stripped  of  their  frames,  and  the  great  organ,  which  the 
Provincial,  Fr.  Antonio  de  Padua,  had  placed  there,  has  been 
removed  to  adorn  the  church  of  Margao.  Of  the  nine  altars 
which  the  church  once  possessed,  three  only  with  their  wooden 
pieces  are  left,  two  in  the  transept  and  one  in  the  chief  chapel. 
The  latter  is  indeed  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  grandeur  of  the  finest  part  of  the  building.  It  is 
still  well  preserved,  and  has  not  altogether  lost  the  freshness 
of  its  gilding.  The  large  tabernacle  is  delicately  carved, 
richly  gilt,  and  painted  in  blue.  It  is  supported  by  figures  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  with  small 
doors  which  used  to  be  withdrawn  to  exhibit  the  Holy  Sacrament 
when  publicly  exposed.  Above  the  tabernacle  and  high  on  the 
altar  is  placed  a huge  image  of  Christ  crucified,  about  feet 
high,  one  hand  of  which  is  repi’esented  as  embracing  an  equal- 
ly large  image  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium  kneeling  on  a dais, 
on  which  are  written  the  three  vows  or  virtues  of  that  great 
saint — poverty,  humility,  and  obedience. 

Of  late,  by  order  of  the  chief  authorities  of  Goa,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  keep  the  church  in  a decent  state,  especially 
as  it  is  well  preserved  and  promises  to  stand  for  a long  time. 
The  convent,  with  the  church,  is  at  present  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a priest,  who  occupies  one  of  its  apartments. 


* A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  150. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  CATHERINE — CHAPEL  OF  ST.  MARTIN — ROYAL 
HOSPITAL — ALJUBE,  OR  ARCHBISHOP’S  PRISON — ARSENAL — 
COLLEGE  OF  ST.  BONAVENTURE. 

Chapel  of  St.  Catherine. — In  front  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  there  runs  a steep  narrow  road  which  leads  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Catherine — the  self-same  road  in  which  a hard- 
fought  struggle  took  place  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Muhammadans  when  the  city  was  captured  by  Albuquerque. 
The  chapel  is  a small  building,  important  only  as  an  his- 
torical monument  of  the  times  in  which  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  Portuguese  was  blended  with  their  religious  enthusiasm. 
It  was  erected  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Goa  in  1510, 
in  honour  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  a 
gate  by  which  the  Portuguese  entered  and  took  possession  of 
the  city.  The  Governor,  Jorge  Cabral,  had  it  enlarged  in 
1550,  and  decorated  with  a new  altar-piece  for  the  celebration 
of  Mass  on  the  festival  of  the  saint,  which  was  annually  solem- 
nized with  a brilliant  procession  in  which  the  Viceroy  with 
the  principal  nobility  took  part.*  This  solemnity  continues, 
slightly  altered,  at  the  present  day,  the  procession  going  from 
the  Cathedral  to  the  Chapel. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Chapel  there  was  a slab  of  stone 
whereon  the  following  inscription  was  engraved  in  gold  letters, 
as  stated  by  Pyrardf  : — 

“Aqui  neste  lugarestava  aportaporqueentrou  o Governador 
Affonso  d' Albuquerque  e tomou  esta  cidade  aos  mouros  em  dia 


* Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  IV.,  p.  716 ; Pyrard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  31. 
t Pyrard,  loc.  cit. 
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de  Santa  Catharina  anno  1510,  em  cujo  louvor  e memoria  o 
Governador,  Jorge  Cabral,  mandou  faser  esta  caza  anno  1550 
a custa  de  S.  A.” 

Translation. 

“ Here  was  the  door  by  which  the  Governor,  Alfonso 
d’Albuquerque,  entered  and  took  this  city  from  the  Muham- 
madans on  the  day  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  year  1510,  in  whose 
honour  and  memory  the  Governor,  George  Cabral,  ordered  this 
Chapel  to  be  built  in  the  year  1550,  at  the  expense  of  His 
Highness”  (the  King). 

The  Chapel  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  rebuilt  for  the 
third  time,  when  the  slab  just  mentioned  was  removed  from  its 
original  place  and  fixed  in  the  wall  near  the  side  door,  where 
it  is  seen  at  present. 

Chapel  of  St.  Martin.  — Close  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine and  contiguous  to  the  Royal  Hospital  there  was  another 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  which  was  almost  as  large  as 
a church.  It  was  connected  with  an  equally  important  histori- 
cal fact.  When  Dom  Joao  de  Castro  returned  victorious 
from  Diu  in  1547,  the  people  of  Goa,  wishing  to  celebrate 
his  triumph  with  great  pomp,  demolished  a portion  of  the  wall 
of  the  city,  as  the  gate  was  too  narrow  for  such  an  occasion, 
and  covering  the  spot  with  brocade  and  velvet  of  different 
colours,  erected  ever  it  an  arch  with  a brazen  flag  bearing 
the  image  of  St.  Martin,  on  whose  festival  a signal  victory 
had  been  gained  over  the  King  of  Cambay.  To  commemorate 
this  event,  a slab  with  an  inscription  in  gold  was  fixed  in 
this  wall.*  Here  Dom  Joao  de  Castro,  after  his  reception, 
ordered  an  altar  to  be  I’aised,  over  which,  not  long  after,  the 
abovementioned  chapel  was  built.  In  the  last  century  the 
chapel  having  probably  fallen  down  with  the  Royal  Hospital, 
the  slab  was  transferred  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine. 
This  slab  represents  St.  Martin  mounted  on  horseback  and 
giving  part  of  his  garment  to  a beggar,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

* Lendas,  vol.  IV.,  p.  637  ; Diogo  de  Couto,  Dec.  VI.,  liv.  iv.,  cap.  vi. ; 
Or.  Conq.,  Part  I.,  Conq.  I.,  Div.  i.,  § 37. 
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“ Por  esta  porta  entrou  D.  Joao  cle  Castro,  Defensor  da 
India,  quando  triumphou  de  Cambaya  e todo  este  muro  lhe 
foi  derrubado.  Era  de  1547  A. 

Translation. 

“ By  this  door  Dom  Joao  de  Castro,  Defender  of  India,  en- 
tered when  he  conquered  Cambay,  and  this  whole  wall  was  de- 
stroyed for  him.  Era  of  1547  A.” 

Royal  Hospital. — Adjacent  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine stood  the  Royal  Hospital,  facing  towards  the  north  the 
pier  of  the  same  name.  This  far-famed  institution  was,  like 
a few  others,  founded  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Goa  by 
the  Portuguese.  Having  established  his  authority  in  the  city 
on  a firm  basis,  Albuquerque  erected  a long  range  of  low  build- 
ings where  he  lodged  his  sick  soldiers,  for  whose  benefit  a sup- 
ply of  medicines  and  other  articles  of  necessity  was  purchased 
at  the  public  expense.* * * §  The  hospital,  having  thus  sprung  into 
existence,  continued  always  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  great 
Captain  even  when  he  was  called  away  from  India  on  distant 
expeditions.  On  one  occasion  when  he  sent  his  Secretary,  An- 
tonio da  Fonseca,  in  1515  from  Ormuz  to  India  on  some  errand, 
he  is  said  to  have  expressly  directed  him  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  his  favourite  institution. f The  King  of  Portugal  him- 
self, with  the  intense  interest  which  the  Lusitanian  sovereigns 
of  those  times  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  East,  sent  instructions 
that  all  the  sick  lying  in  the  hospitals  of  India,  especially  of  Goa, 
should  be  tended  with  the  utmost  care.  J Accordingly  a regula- 
tion was  framed  in  1520,  placing  the  infant  hospital  on  a firmer 
basis,  and  providing  a systematic  regimen,  followed  by  various 
other  directions  for  its  proper  management^  About  this 
time  the  edifice  appears  to  have  been  considerably  improved 
and  enlarged,  as  it  was  found  to  afford  but  scanty  and  ill- 
suited  accommodation.  In  1524  the  hospital  became  an 

* Lendas,  ut  supra , vol.  II.,  p.  158. 

t Op.  cit.,  p.  445. 

1 Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  IIL,  doc.  77 ; Fasc  V.,  doc.  48. 

§ Op.  cit.,  Fasc.  V.,  doc,  10,  35,  55. 
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object  of  attraction  to  the  Portuguese,  many  of  whom 
procured  admission  into  it,  through  the  favour  of  the 
authorities,  even  when  suffering  from  no  disease,  or  on 
pretext  of  being’  cured  of  slight  injuries  sustained  in  broils 
in  which  they  had  involved  themselves.  To  check  these 
abuses  Dom  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  then  held  the  viceregal 
authority,  was  forced  to  take  stringent  measures.* * * §  About 
this  time  the  administration  of  this  useful  institution  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Santa  Casa  de  Miser icordia  (the 
Holy  House  of  Mercy),  which  received  annually  for  its 
maintenance  from  the  public  treasury,  a sum  of  nearly 
£164-11-8,  which  was  in  1552  increased  to  £208-6-8,  and  in 
1565  to  £278.T  The  Santa  Casa  continued  to  manage  its 
affairs  with  great  care,  vigilance,  and  zeal  till  1591,  when  it 
was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
in  1585  had  framed  appropriate  rules  for  its  management, 
and  who,  though  frequently  requested  to  assume  its  adminis- 
tration, had,  with  various  excuses,  declined  to  undertake  the 
charge. j;  At  this  time  the  average  number  of  patients  is  said 
to  have  been  between  four  and  six  hundred  every  year,  and 
the  Viceroy,  Mathias  d’ Albuquerque,  finding  it  expedient  to 
increase  proportionately  the  subsidy  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses, assigned  for  this  purpose  certain  revenues  of  the 
city  which  yielded  about  £500  annually. § The  King,  Dom 
Felippe,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  February  1595,  express- 
ed his  great  satisfaction  that  the  Jesuits  had  taken  the 
direction  of  the  hospital  into  their  hands,  and  in  another 
letter,  written  in  the  following  year,  ordered  the  Viceroy  to 
hand  over  to  them  regularly  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  establishment;  but,  this  direction  having  been  disregarded 
by  the  authorities  in  Goa,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  after  a period 

* Lendas,  vol.  II.,  p.  819. 

t Subsidies  para  a Historia  da  India  Portugueza,  p.  70;  0 Chronista, 
vol.  IV.,  p.  83. 

X Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  33,  59,  77,  97 ; Fasc.  V.,  doe.  838. 

§ Op.  cit.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  91,  119;  Linschoten,  Histoire  de  la  Navigation, 
p.  70. 
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of  about  five  years,  severed  tbeir  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, which  was  again  made  over  to  the  Santa  Casa .* * * § 

The  edifice  appeared  at  this  time  to  be  falling  into  decay, 
and  as  it  was  evident  that,  unless  the  necessary  repairs  were 
made,  the  whole  structure  would  crumble  to  pieces,  it  was 
resolved  to  rebuild  it  on  the  same  site  out  of  the  funds  accruing 
from  the  fines  imposed  in  the  High  Court.  But  these  not  being 
sufficient  for  completing  the  new  building,  which  was  in  design 
very  vast  and  magnificent,  the  Viceroy,  in  obedience  to  a royal 
mandate,  applied  in  its  erection  the  money  realized  from  the 
licence  granted  to  certain  merchants  to  make  a voyage  to 
China.j-  The  edifice  was  completed  in  a few  years,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  who  once  more  undertook  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  hospital  in  1597,  having  received  assurances^ 
of  greater  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  the  amount  necessary 
for  its  maintenance,  which  was  in  a few  years  increased  to 
£1,000,  a very  large  sum  considering  the  cheapness  of  articles 
and  the  insignificance  of  wages  in  those  times. § 

* Op.  cit.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  175,  210,  210. 

t Op.  cit.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  119,  140,  163,  175,  241. 

1 Alvard  of  the  Viceroy,  Dorn.  Francisco  da  Gama,  dated  12th  July  1597. 

§ Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  175;  Fasc.  V.,  doc.  838. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  monthly  salaries  of  the  officers  of  this  Hospital,  we 
give  the  following  list,  found  in  the  records  of  the  institution  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Physician  attending  on 

the  Hospital 

... 

...  1 

0 

10 

Surgeon 

... 

...  0 

16 

8 

Treasurer  ... 

... 

...  0 

13 

lOf 

Clerk 

...  0 

10 

0 

Hospital  Attendant... 

... 

...  o 

10 

0 

Gatekeeper... 

... 

...  0 

10 

4 

Bleeder 

... 

...  ... 

...  0 

4 

2 

Purveyor  

... 

... 

...  0 

3 

4 

A servant  for  enema 

... 

...  o 

4 

2 

A native  assistant  ... 

...  0 

o 

6 

Steward 

...  ... 

...  ... 

...  0 

4 

2 

Each  servant  attending 

on  the  sick. 

besides  food 

...  o 

1 

4 

Washerman,  besides  food  and  about  f pint  of  arrack 

per  day  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...0  2 1 
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It  was  during  the  period  of  its  administration  by  the 
Santa  Casa,  and  especially  while  it  was  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  its  management  was  confided  for 
upwards  of  a century  and  a half,  that  the  Royal  Hospital 
acquired  the  celebrity  which  rendered  it  an  object  of  universal 
admiration.  Travellers,  who  visited  Goa  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  speak  in  such  flattering  terms  of  the  elegance  of  the 
structure,  and  of  the  order  and  magnificence  prevailing  therein, 
that  we  shouldhardly  have  credited  them,  hadnot  their  testimony 
been  unanimous  and  corroborated  by  official  documents  still 
extant.  Vincent  Le  Blanc,  who  was  a patient  in  this  hospital 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  says  that  it  was  beauti- 
ful in  appearance  and  the  best  provided  in  the  world  with 
everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  in- 
mates, and  in  wealth,  neatness  and  usefulness  rivalled  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  Rome  and  the  Infirmary  of  Malta.  Linschoten 
speaks  highly  of  the  internal  management  and  order  prevailing 
in  the  hospital  in  1583.*  Pyrard,  who,  like  the  first  mentioned 
traveller,  was  treated  in  this  hospital  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  writes  thus  : — “ This  hospital  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  in  the  world,  whether  as  regards  the  elegance  of  the 
edifice  and  its  appurtenances — everything  being  arranged  in 
the  best  manner — or  as  regards  the  good  order  and  discipline 
maintained  there,  the  cleanliness  that  prevails,  the  great  care 
taken  of  the  sick,  and  the  assistance  and  consolation  they 
receive  in  every  way  they  can  wish,  both  in  reference  to 


Each  cook  when  sleeping  in  the  hospital  on  £ s.  d. 

account  of  the  sick,  beside  food ...  0 2 6 

Otherwise  only  ...  0 2 6 

Boy  assisting  the  Gatekeeper  in  conveying  mes- 
sages to  the  sick...  0 010 

Servant  assisting  the  Purveyor  ...  ...  ...  0 0 5 

Servant  in  charge  of  the  almirah  of  surgery,  with 

extra  allowance  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 2 0 

Vedor  0 7 6 

Receiver  ...  0 5 10 

* Voyage  de  Vincent  Le' Blanc,  Linschoten;  Histoire  de  la  Navigation, 
p.  70. 
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medical  attendance,  medicines,  and  diet,  for  the  cure  of  their 
bodies,  and  in  point  of  the  spiritual  comfort  obtainable  at  any 
hour.*** 

The  hospital  was  a two-storied  edifice,  and  resembled,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  a palace.  Its  facade  bore  the  royal 
arms  and  the  inscription  “Hospital  Beal.”  It  was  long  and 
spacious,  containing  many  halls,  chambers,  galleries  adorned 
with  Scripture  paintings,  porticos,  and  gardens  interspersed 
with  lovely  parterres,  where  its  convalescent  inmates  usually 
repaired  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  with  a beautiful 
and  spacious  courtyard  in  the  middle  paved  with  stone.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  apartments  for  the  sick  and  their  at- 
tendants, there  were  separate  rooms  used  as  repositories  for 
articles  of  daily  consumption  and  for  clothing,  such  as  trowsers, 
shoes,  drawers,  and  night-gowns.  Bach  room  was  entrusted 
to  a ward-boy,  who  had  possession  of  its  key,  and  who  was  held 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  articles  lodged  therein.f 
Albert  de  Mandelslo,  who  saw  this  hospital  when  he  accom- 
panied the  English  President  of  Surat  to  Goa  in  1639,  after 
alluding  in  glowing  terms  to  its  saloons  and  galleries,  says: 
“ The  noblest  apartments  of  the  hospital  were  the  kitchen 
and  the  apothecaries* * * §  shop,  both  well  furnished  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick.**! 

According  to  Pyrard  fifteen  hundred  dead  bodies  were  annu- 
ally removed  from  the  hospital ; and  the  number  admitted, 
which  consisted  wholly  of  Europeans,  was  very  large.  The 
maximum  number  of  admissions  was  about  three  thousand, 
especially  when  fresh  ships  arrived  from  the  mother-country, 
while  the  minimum  seldom  fell  under  three  hundred. § Rich 
and  noble  persons  frequently  repaired  to  this  hospital,  prefer- 

* Pyrard,  Voyage,  Part  II.,  p.  3. 

f The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  J.  Albert  de  Mandelslo,  p.  81;  Pyrard, 
Voyage,  Part  II.,  p.  9;  Regimento  do  Hospital  Real  da  Cidade  de  Goa , FasCi 
V.,  doc.  838. 

J Mandelslo,  loc.  cit. 

§ Pyrard,  ut  supra,  p.  8 ; Linschoten,  {op.  cit.,  p.  70)  says  that  in  his 

time  the  annual  number  of  dead  amounted  from  four  to  five  hundred. 


ring-  it  to  their  homes,  as  it  contained  a complete  supply  of  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  internal  management  of  the  hospital  may  be  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  these  and  other  travellers,  but  more 
precisely  from  its  rules  and  regulations  still  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Goa  Secretariat,  and  published  a few  years 
since.  The  institution  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a Super- 
intendent (. Mordomo ),  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Jesuits ; all  persons  connected  with  the  establishment 
were  under  his  control,  and  all  business  was  conducted  under 
his  personal  inspection.  The  superior  officers  belonged  to  the 
ruling  class,  the  inferior  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  slaves 
being-  selected  to  perform  the  meanest  duties.  At  five  o’clock 
every  morning  a bell  was  rung,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  chief 
officers  were  required  to  proceed  to  the  chapel  to  hear  Mass. 
Then  the  Physician  and  the  Surgeon,  who  were  generally  the 
best  men  of  their  profession  at  Goa,  and  also  attended  on  the 
Viceroy  in  cases  of  illness,  visited,  in  company  with  the 
Superintendent  and  a few  other  officers,  the  wards  of  the 
sick,  who  were  lodged  in  separate  rooms  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  diseases.  A hospital  attendant  then  personally 
administered  medicine  to  each  patient,  while  the  Superin- 
tendent took  care  that  the  directions  of  the  physicians 
were  strictly  followed.  At  seven  o’clock  bread  and  some 
other  light  food  were  served  to  each  patient  on  a table 
kept  near  his  bedstead.  At  ten  dinner  was  served  on  china 
porcelain  dishes,  and  sometimes,  as  stated  by  Le  Blanc, 
on  silver  plates ; and  it  consisted  of  roasted  or  boiled  fowl  and 
other  meat,  bread  and  rice,  with  sweets  for  dessert.  The  sick 
were  also  allowed  to  invite  the  friends  who  came  to  visit 
them,  to  partake  of  these  viands.  Dinner  was  followed  by 
a siesta.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  medical  attendants 
once  more  visited  the  patients,  while  the  Superintendent  with 
a subordinate  officer  went  through  the  same  round  of  duties  as 
in  the  morning.  Supper  was  served  at  five  o’clock,  and,  like 
the  dinner,  was  regulated  according  to  medical  directions.  Soup 
and  other  nutritious  food  were  also  provided,  if  prescribed,  to 
30  (j 
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the  sick.  After  supper,  as  after  dinner,  the  hospital  autho- 
rities asked  the  patients  whether  their  wants  had  been  fully 
satisfied.  Before  eight  in  the  evening-  all  retired  to  rest. 
The  bedsteads  were  painted  in  different  colours,  and  even  gilt. 
They  never  exceeded  the  number  of  the  sick,  being  removed 
into  the  repositm-ies  whenever  their  occupants  left  the  hospital. 
Each  patient  was  provided  with  a fine  mattress,  pillows  and 
coverlets  either  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  bed-sheets  were  of 
excellent  fabric.  The  sick  were  often  visited  by  priests,  who 
ministered  to  their  spiritual  wants,  and  occasionally  by  the 
Viceroy,  the  Archbishop,  and  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
State,  who  distributed  among  them  large  sums  of  money.  Not 
unfrequently  the  patients  were  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
in  the  hospital  during  convalescence,  and  on  their  departure,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  were  supplied  with  a complete  suit  of  clothes 
and  a shilling,  besides  the  articles  brought  by  them  to  the 
hospital,  and  which  were  registered  on  their  admission  in  the 
inventory  kept  by  the  hospital  authorities. 

The  dying  were  removed  into  a separate  room,  that  their 
agonies  might  not  frighten  their  fellow-patients,  and  there  they 
received  every  solace  which  the  Catholic  religion  affords  during 
the  last  moments  of  earthly  existence,  at  the  hands  of  a priest, 
who  did  not  quit  their  bedside  till  they  had  breathed  their  last. 
After  death  they  were  allowed  a decent  burial,  even  when 
they  had  left  nothing  to  defray  the  expenses  of  interment. 

In  the  hospital  the  greatest  cleanliness  was  observed.  The 
visitors,  as  some  travellers  remark,  could  not  but  feel  the  liveliest 
interest  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  beholding  an  establish- 
ment so  grand,  useful  and  elegant,  with  apartments  wonder- 
fully neat,  and  galleries  exquisitely  decorated.  Every  room 
was  swept  clean  and  fumigated  with  incense  twice  a day,  and 
whitewashed  tin-ice  a year.  The  clothes  of  the  sick  were 
changed  twice  a week,  and  oftener  when  necessary.  All  the 
cooking  utensils  and  other  vessels  were  rinsed  and  tinned 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  servants  were  obliged  not  only  to 
treat  the  patients  with  great  care,  attention,  and  civility,  but 
also  to  appear  before  them  in  a neat  and  clean  dress.  It  was, 
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besides,  a part  of  their  duty  to  wash  the  sick  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  physicians.* 

The  fame  of  this  hospital,  where  the  sick  were  treated  with 
so  much  solicitude,  and  almost  pampered  with  the  dainties  of 
luxurious  living,  began  to  wane  gradually  with  the  decline  of 
the  city.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  had  already 
suffered  in  public  estimation,  for  Tavernier,  who  visited  it  at 
this  time,  writes  that  this  hospital,  which  was  once  so  much 
renowned,  began  to  be  ill  managed  about  the  time  of  his  second 
visit,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sick  who  entered  there  left  it 
only  to  be  carried  to  their  graves.  The  treatment  adopted 
then  contributed  in  a great  measure  to  this  result,  for  the 
patients  were  bled  thirty  or  forty  times,  and  as  often  as  the 
n-oxious  blood  was  supposed  to  circulate  in  the  system.  During 
the  first  twelve  days  after  this  operation,  the  patients  were 
compelled  to  swallow  thrice  a day  a loathsome  beverage  of 
cow’s  urine,  a mode  of  treatment  supposed  to  have  been 
adopted  from  the  pagans.  The  celebrated  traveller  also 
remarks  that,  in  lieu  of  the  rich  and  strong  viands  formerly 
allowed,  the  convalescents  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  a spare  diet  consisting  of  beef-tea  and  rice-gruel,  butter 
and  meat  being  considered  as  poison.  Nor  was  this  all.  Such 
was  the  corruption  noticed  in  the  administration  of  the  hospital 
| that  the  attendants,  unless  they  were  bribed,  refused  to  give 
even  a glass  of  water  to  the  thirsty,  on  the  pretext  that  it  had 
been  prohibited  by  the  physicians. t 

Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  the  hospital  in  1675,  partly  cori’oborates 
the  statement  of  Tavernier.  He  writes  : “ The  physicians  here 
are  great  bleeders,  insomuch  that  they  often  exceed  Galen’s 
advice  ad  deliquium  in  fevers,  hardly  leaving  enough  to  feed 
the  currents  for  circulation,  of  which  cruelty  some  complain 

* Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  838  ; Pyrard,  II.,  pp.  2 et  seq.  • Man- 
delslo.  Voyages,  p.  81.  The  Regulation  of  the  Hospital  of  1586  differs  in 

(some  incidental  points  from  the  statements  made  by  the  travellers,  owing 
to  the  alterations  subsequently  introduced  into  it. 

t Les  Six  Voyages  de  J.  B.  Tavernier,  Part  II.,  p.  123  ; Harris’  Voyages 
and  Travels,  vol.  II.,  p.  359. 
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invidiously  after  recovery/5*  During  this  period  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  hospital  passed,  by  a royal  letter  of  the  20th 
February  1688,  to  the  members  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
God,f  but,  after  some  years,  reverted  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
retained  its  superintendence  till  their  expulsion  from  Goa  in 
1759.  About  this  time  the  epidemic  raged  most  furiously, 
depopulating  the  city,  which  was  in  consequence  wholly  aban- 
doned. By  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the  hospital  had 
altogether  lost  the  excellent  management  for  which  it  had  once 
been  celebrated.  There  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  the  cleanliness 
which  was  once  observed,  nor  the  attention  and  care  which  was 
once  paid  to  the  patients.  The  hospital  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  decay  into  which  the  majestic  edifice  had  fallen,  tempora- 
rily removed  in  1760  to  the  College  of  St.  Eoch,  and  thence 
to  Panelim  in  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys,  who  about  that  time 
had  transferred  their  residence  to  Pangim.  From  this  place 
the  institution  was  transferred  to  Pangim  in  1842.  It  now 
bears  the  title  of  the  Military  Hospital,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  Health  Officer. 

The  magnificent  edifice  of  the  old  city,  now  hastening 
to  decay,  was  abandoned  and  fell  into  ruin,  so  much  so  that 
hardly  any  traces  of  it  exist  at  present,  the  site  on . which  it 
stood  being  comprehended  within  the  walls  of  the  Arsenal. 

Aljube  or  the  Archbishop’s  Prison. — To  the  north  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  was  the  Aljube,  or  the  Archbishop’s  Prison, 
in  which  were  confined,  by  the  order  of  that  ecclesiastical 
dignitary,  those  who  transgressed  the  disciplinary  canons  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Dellon,  who  was  imprisoned  there  for 
two  days  before  he  was  cast  into  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition, 
has  left  a horrible  picture  of  it.  He  says  : “ This  prison  is  the 
most  filthy,  dismal  and  hideous  of  all  that  I ever  witnessed, 
and  I doubt  if  there  can  be  any  other  in  the  world  more  repul- 
sive and  more  loathsome.  It  is  a kind  of  vault  to  which  the 
light  of  day  has  hardly  any  access  through  a small  aperture, 

* A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  151.  About  the  de- 
cline of  the  hospital  at  this  period  see  also  0 Chronista,  vol.  I.,  pp.  203,  233. 

t Liv.  das  Monp.,  Goa  Gov.  Rec.  (MSS.),  No.  53,  f.  61. 
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through  which  the  most  subtle  rays  of  the  sun  can  with  difficulty 
penetrate.  The  stench  is  unbearable,  for  there  being  no 
cloaca,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a ditch  on  a level  with  the 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a subterraneous  passage,  where  the 
prisoners  go  for  necessary  purposes,  but  it  being  almost  im- 
possible to  get  to  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  sit  near 
it.  At  nightfall  I could  not  persuade  myself  to  lie  down,  for 
fear  of  worms  generated  by  putrid  and  filthy  matter,  of  which 
the  dungeon  was  full,  especially  its  pavement.  I had  thus  to 
pass  the  night  reclining  against  the  wall.'”* 

It  appears  that  in  course  of  time  the  state  of  the  prison  was 
gradually  improved,  for  Cottineau  writes  in  1827  thus: — “The 
Aljube,  of  which  Dellon  gives  a frightful  description,  is  now 
much  altered  for  the  better ; it  is  a neat  stone  building  with 
a court  towards  the  south  of  it.  The  Provisor  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court  has  the  superintendence  thereof,  and  visits  it 
regularly  once  a month,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  It  very  seldom 
contains  any  prisoners.”!  Dr.  John  Wilson,  who  visited  this 
prison  in  1834,  says,  however,  that  he  heard  there  “a  good 
deal  of  scolding,”  and  that  he  saw  a canon  sign  an  order  of 
imprisonment  for  an  individual,  from  which  he  concludes 
that  the  Aljube  is  a kind  of  substitute  for  the  Incpiisition. 
He  also  describes  it  in  the  following  terms  : — “It  is  not  merely 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imprisoning  priests,  but  it  is  used  as 
the  place  of  the  Archbishop’s  Court.  This  Court  has  the  power 
of  inflicting  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  well  as 
by  suspension,  excommunication  and  penance.  Its  decisions 
are  not  at  present  characterized  by  any  great  degree  of 
severity,  but  it  must  be  evident  that  its  powers  are  incom- 
patible with  civil  and  religious  liberty.”!  The  conjecture  of 
the  learned  traveller  was,  however,  erroneous,  the  Aljube 
not  being  an  ecclesiastical  court,  nor  its  discipline  in  any  way 
so  severe  as  that  of  the  Inquisition,  for  which  it  never  was  a 


* Relation  de  l’ Inquisition  de  Goa,  p.  47. 
f An  Historical  Sketch,  p.  108. 

I Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  vol.  V.,  First  Series,  p.  124. 
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substitute.  This  edifice,  which,  according  to  a despatch  of 
the  Governor,  Dom  Jos^  Pedro  da  Camara,  dated  the  3rd  May 
1778,  was  fit  to  be  demolished  rather  than  reconstructed,  was 
subsequently  reduced  in  dimensions,  and  the  Camara  Agrarian 
of  the  Ilhas  held  its  sittings  there  for  some  time.  At  present, 
however,  this  Chamber  meets  in  Pangim,  and  the  prison 
is  wholly  abandoned. 

Arsenal. — To  the  west  of  the  Aljube  and  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  lay  the  Ribeira  Grande,  which  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Portuguese  conquest  was  merely  called  Ribeira,  or  Ribeira 
das  Naus,  or  Ribeira  das  Armadas,  and  subsequently  the 
Arsenal.  It  included,  besides  the  Hocks,  various  important 
public  establishments,  such  as  the  Mint,  and  the  Gun-foundry,, 
where  everything  requisite  for  the  army  and  the  once  re- 
nowned and  formidable  navy  was  manufactured.* 

The  origin  of  this  vast  arsenal,  which  contained  so  many 
establishments  and  had  a chapel  attached  to  it,  or  rather  a 
parochial  church  as  it  is  termed  in  ancient  documents,  can  be 
traced  to  the  times  preceding  the  capture  of  Goa  by  Albuquer- 
que. De  Barros  describes  it  as  the  place  where  the  Muhammad- 
ans had,  when  that  great  captain  conquered  the  city,  drawn 
ashore  their  ships  ; and  through  the  gate  of  which,  dedicated 
subsequently  to  St.  Catherine,  the  Portuguese  first  entered  the 
city.  The  extent  of  this  celebrated  arsenal  of  Adil  Khan  must 
have  been  considerable,  for  the  spoils  which  the  Portuguese 
found  on  the  capture  of  the  city  in  its  docks  consisted  of  forty 
large  ships,  twenty-six  brigs,  and  a large  number  of  fustas  or 
pinnaces,  and  in  its  magazines  forty  heavy  guns,  fifty-five  pieces 
of  ordnance  called  falcons,  two  hundred  muskets,  and  a large 
quantity  of  powder,  pitch,  naphtha,  oil,  steel,  iron,  copper, 
cannon  balls,  with  a variety  of  other  articles. f After  the  con- 
quest of  Goa,  Albuquerque  made  the  necessary  improvements 
in  the  Arsenal  and  appointed  Francisco  Corvinel,  a Floren- 

* Tombo  Geral  (MSS),  p.  18., 

f De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  Liv.  V.,  cap.  is.;  Commentaries,  ut  supra,  p.  99; 
Hist,  dos  Descobr.  e Conq^.  dos  Port.,  Lisboa  1786,  Tom.  II.,  pp.  52,  53. 
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tine,  as  its  Superintendent,  with  the  title  of  Feitor .*  This 
officer  was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  Vedor  da  Fasenda 
(0  verseer  or  Controller  of  the  Public  Treasury) . Affonso  Mexia, 
the  then  Vedor  of  the  treasury,  framed  in  1526  a set  of  rules  for 
its  proper  management-f  In  1540  there  were  seven  hundred 
persons  employed  on  various  works  in  this  establishment,  but 
little  care  was  taken  in  selecting  them,  or  in  regulating  their 
salaries.  This  irregularity  was  removed  by  the  Viceroy,  Dom 
Antao  de  Noronha,  who  in  1565  issued  a resolution  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  employed  in  the 
Arsenal  at  £35-11-6. 

The  Arsenal  was  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
in  a most  flourishing  state,  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  East.  The  celebrated 
French  traveller  Pyrard,  who  visited  it  some  time  after  this 
period,  gives  a lively  description  of  it.  According  to  him  it 
was  well  arranged,  and  had  terreplains  and  palisades  mounted 
with  artillery  to  defend  the  river.  Its  commandant  was  the 
Veador  or  Vedor  da  Fasenda,  who  had  there  a beautiful  and 
well-fortified  residence,  which  had  one  gate  towards  the  city, 
and  another  towards  the  river.  These  doors  were  closed  at 
night,  not  so  much  for  fear  of  an  enemy  as  of  robbers  from 
the  city.  The  Vedor  exercised  supervision  over  the  public 
treasury,  and  over  everything  relating  to  land  and  naval 
forces,  and  in  many  respects  was  next  in  rank  to  the  Viceroy 
himself.  Opposite  the  residence  of  the  Vedor  there  stood, 
in  the  same  square,  a beautiful  church  of  the  Ginco  Cliagas, 
richly  decorated,  to  which  two  priests  were  attached.  In  a 
wing  of  this  church  there  was  a space  enclosed  with  an  iron 
railing,  where  every  day  the  Vedor  sat  with  other  officers  of 
state  for  the  transaction  of  business.  All  these  officials,  espe- 
cially those  who  looked  to  naval  armaments,  resided  there  in 
public  buildings  during  their  tenure  of  office.  It  was  in  this 
riheira  or  square  that  money  was  coined,  cannon  were  cast, 


* Lendas,  vol.  II.,  p.  176;  De  Ban-os,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap.  ii. 
t Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  V.,  doc.  55,  56. 
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and  other  work  connected  with  war  vessels  and  merchantmen 
was  done.  It  was  astonishing-  to  behold  the  number  of  artizans 
who  laboured  there  at  every  sort  of  work,  without  observing 
either  festivals  or  holidays,  under  the  directions  of  a Portuguese 
foreman  who  derived  his  name  from  the  particular  trade 
which  he  supervised,  with  the  addition  of  a mor,  and  who  had 
under  him  several  native  artizans  of  his  own  craft.  They 
received  their  pay  every  Sunday  morning.  It  was  the  most 
pleasant  thing  in  the  world,  says  the  traveller,  to  see  there  the 
great  number  of  ships,  some  lying  in  the  dock,  others  hauled 
ashore.  There  were  smithies,  foundries  and  other  woi’ksliops 
provided  with  rooms  for  artizans  and  workmen.  All  these 
were  of  stone,  to  provide  against  fire. 

From  his  verandah  the  Veclor  could  see  all  that  passed  in 
the  arsenal  and  on  the  river,  and  every  night  a strict  watch 
was  kept  to  guard  the  ships  from  fire.  The  sentinels  were 
either  Hindus  or  Christians,  and  were  called  Naiques.  They 
were  numerous  and  were  relieved  every  day ; they  were  also 
employed  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  Vedor,  carrying  his 
messages  and  performing  other  duties.  The  muster  roll  of  the 
artizans  was  called  twice  a day,  and  there  was  a Gontador 
(accountant),  who  paid  their  wages,  as  also  an  Apontador  (over- 
seer), who  watched  them  and  noted  the  number  of  days  each 
artizan  worked. 

It  is  in  this  place  that  the  prison  denominated  the  Said  was 
erected,  where  criminals,  especially  those  who  were  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Vedor,  were  confined.  The 
Vedor  had  two  Meirinhos  (constables)  and  a clerk  under  him. 
These  officers,  according  to  the  above  traveller,  often  combined 
together  to  extort  money  from  the  people. 

The  Vedor,  being  next  in  rank  to  the  Viceroy,  used  to  amass 
as  large  a fortune  as  the  Viceroy  himself.  Superintending  all 
matters  connected  with  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
goods,  and  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  he  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  enrich  himself.  At  both  gates  of  this  square  or 
ribeim,  the  porters  and  guards,  ever  vigilant,  allowed  no  one  to 
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enter  or  leave  the  place  without  searching  him  in  order  to 
see  if  he  possessed  stolen  property.  This  square  was  very 
long  and  broad,  the  breadth  being  nearly  200  paces.  It  had  a 
vast  store  of  valuable  articles  belonging  to  the  State.* * * § 

On  the  9th  June  1753,  this  vast  establishment,  together  with 
a great  portion  of  the  shipping,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  But 
a few  years  later  it  was  rebuilt,  and  by  an  alvara  of  the 
28th  April  1773  was  considerably  improved,  its  designation 
being  changed  to  that  of  Arsenal  deRibeira  de  Nans,  and  the 
post  of  the  Vedor  da  Fazenda  being  abolished  and  substituted 
by  that  of  Intendente  da  Marinha  e Armazem. f 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power 
and  navy,  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  amounted  to  an 
enormous  sum,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  therein 
to  861. 1 Subsequently,  however,  efforts  were  made  to 
reduce  the  expenditure,  but  nevertheless  the  outlay  was  more 
than  could  be  borne  by  the  exhausted  treasury.  According  to 
the  estimate  made  in  1841-2,  the  personnel  of  the  Arsenal 
consisted  of  475  employes,  and  the  aggregate  sum  spent  in 
the  payment  of  their  salaries  and  the  purchase  of  the  requisite 
articles  amounted  to  £15,009-3-10§ , By  a Government  Re- 
solution of  the  29th  November  of  the  same  year,  these  ex- 
penses were  curtailed  to  £10,666-3-10§,  which  sum  the  treasury 
continued  to  pay  until  the  Governor,  the  Viscount  of  Torres 
Novas,  by  an  order  dated  the  4th  July  1856,  gave  it  almost  a 
death-blow  by  reducing  its  establishment,  and  altered  its  de- 
signation to  Arsenal  do  Exercito,  and  the  title  of  the  officer,  who 
was  at  its  head,  to  that  of  Inspector. § It  was  maintained, 
however,  for  a few  years  longer,  and  at  length  abolished  in 
1 869,  its  vast  offices  being  razed  to  the  ground.  At  present 
hardly  anything  remains  of  the  arsenal  except  its  crumbling 
walls  and  a heap  of  ruins.  Thus  disappeared  this  “ monument 

* Pyrard,  ut  supra,  Part  II.,  p.  24. 

f Liv.  das  Mong.  (MSS.),  No.  153,  f.  268. 

% Esbogo  d’um  Die.  Hist.  Adm.,  por  F.  N.  Xavier,  Pangim,  1850,  p.  196. 

§ Bol.  do  Governo  do  Estado  da  India  de  1856,  No.  54,  p.  333. 
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of  the  power,  politics,  and  social  status  of  the  Portuguese  since 
the  sixteenth  century/’* 

College  of  St.  Bonaventure. — A few  paces  from  the 
Arsenal  to  the  west,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  Mandovi,  was  the 
College  of  St.  Bonaventure.  It  was  a vast  building,  remarkable 
above  all  for  its  grand  cloister,  supported  by  beautiful  arches 
and  columns,  and  divided  by  two  long  corridors.  The  dor- 
mitories, as  Gemelli  Careri  observed  in  1695,  were  indifferent,  f 
Closely  attached  to  it  was  the  church  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  small  and  had  nothing  in  it  worth  mentioning.  The 
college  was  erected  in  1602,  at  a cost  of  £8,333-6-8,  by 
Fr.  Miguel  de  Sao  Boaventura,  Provincial  of  the  Franciscans. 
This  sum  was  originally  subscribed  by  the  noble  matrons 
of  Bassein  with  the  object  of  founding  a monastery  for  the 
nuns  of  the  Franciscan  order  of  St.  Clare.  The  Archbishop, 
Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes,  not  having  consented  to  this, 
the  sum  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  a building  in  which 
the  young  professed  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
might  study  philosophy  and  theology.  By  the  royal  alvara 
of  the  16th  April  1617  an  annual  sum  of  £41-13-2  was 
granted  for  its  support.  The  building,  having  in  course 
of  time  fallen  into  decay,  was  repaired  and  improved  in  1765 
by  the  Provincial,  Fr.  Antonio  de  Padua,  but  was  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  when  the  friars  transferred  their  educational 
establishment  to  the  convent.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  orders  in  1835,  the  college  was  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a friar  of  the  same  order,  the  treasury  having 
appropriated  its  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  the 
value  of  £2,700-14-104.  It  was  also  deprived  of  almost  all  its 
utensils ; and  an  excellent  image  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium, 

* For  an  interesting  description  of  the  building  and  the  offices  of  this 
Arsenal  a few  years  before  it  was  abandoned  and  fell  into  decay,  see  Bosquejo 
das  Possessors  Portuguezas  no  Oriente,  by  J.  P.  Celestino  Soares,  p.  185. 
The  late  Governor,  Viscount  Sergio  de  Souza,  proposed  to  convert  the 
vast  enclosure  formerly  occupied  by  the  Arsenal  into  a farm  for  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

t Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  206 
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similar  in  attitude  to  that  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  was 
carried  to  the  church  of  Nagoa  in  Bardez,  where  it  is  placed  on 
a separate  altar.  The  committee  appointed  by  Government  in 
1870  to  inspect  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  was  of  opinion 
that  the  College  of  St.  Bonaventure,  which  was  finally  used 
as  barracks,  was  not  in  a condition  to  be  preserved,  and  it 
was  consequently  demolished,  no  trace  whatever  now  remaining 
of  it. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SANTA  CASA  DE  MISERICORDIA — CHURCH  OP  NOSSA  SENHORA  HE  SERRA 
— RETREATS  OP  NOSSA  SENHORA  DE  SERRA  AND  OF  SANTA  MARIA 
MAGDALENA — SQUARE  OP  OLD  PELOURINEO. 

Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia. — Having  examined  all  the 
principal  buildings  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  let  us  return 
now  to  the  Buct  Direitct  near  the  Cathedral.  To  the  south,  at 
a distance  of  a few  paces,  there  was  an  elegant  group  of 
buildings  dedicated  to  certain  charitable  institutions,  which 
were  under  the  administration  of  the  Santa  Casa  de  Hiseri- 
cordia  (Holy  House  of  Mercy),  a pious  association  of  laymen — 
similar  to  that  of  Lisbon — established  in  Goa  some  five  or  six 
years  after  its  conquest.  The  Santa  Casa  had  here  its  own 
building,  with  its  meeting-hall,  secretariat,  etc.  It  had  also 
its  own  chapel,  where  historians  relate  that  various  religious 
ceremonies  were  frequently  held,*  and  whence  Pietro  della 
Valle  saw  in  1624  a very  solemn  procession  set  out  on  its  way 


* Lendas,  ut ' supra,  vol.  IV.,  pp.  591,  604,  618,  650,  660.  Mr.  J.  H.  da 
Cmilia  Rivara  states  in  a note  (p.  43)  of  his  translation  of  Pyrard  that  in 
the  time  of  the  traveller  the  church  of  Serra  was  used  as  a chapel  to  the 
House  of  Mercy  ; but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact,  according  to  Pietro 
della  Valle,  and  especially  the  author  of  the  Lendas,  who  at  p.  591  says  that 
Dom  Joao  de  Castro,  in  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Goa  after  the 
conquest  of  Diu  in  1547,  " reaching  the  House  (Chapel)  of  Mercy,  left  the 
pall  below  which  he  was  walking  alone,  and  stepping  in  said  a prayer  and 
offered  a piece  of  brocade ; he  did  the  same  in  the  Church  of  Nossa  Senhora 
de  Serra,  where  he  threw  holy  water  over  Affonso  d’ Albuquerque.” 


to  the  Church,  of  Nossct  Senhora  da  Laz,*  This  chapel  seems 
to  have  subsequently  been  converted  into  the  elegant  church, 
spoken  of  by  Hamilton, f the  ruins  of  which  still  excite  ad- 
miration, Pyrard  mistook  this  chapel  for  the  Church  of  Nossct 
Senliom  de  8erra.\ 

Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Serra.— This  old  and 
beautiful  church  was  erected  in  1513  by  Affonso  cPAlbuquer- 
que,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  which  this  pious  and  gallant 
captain  had  made  when  his  vessel  Nossa  Senhora  de  Serra  was 
in  great  danger  in  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  ruins  of  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  city,  through  which  the  Muhammadans  used 
to  go  to  the  suburbs,  and  through  which  many  of  them  effected 
their  escape  during  the  battle  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Goa.  It  was  vaulted,  and  had  towers  which  could  be  used 
for  purposes  of  defence  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  founder 
ordered  forty-eight  shops  to  be  built  in  its  vicinity,  near  the 
place  usually  called  Pelourinho,  where  the  roads  crossed  each 
other,  in  order  that  a part  of  their  income  might  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  church  and  of  a clergyman  who  was 
charged  to  say  one  mass  daily  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  after 
death,  and  the  residue  to  the  maintenance  of  a few  Eurasian 
orphans,  as  well  as  to  remunerating  the  judges  of  the  city,  who 

* Pietro  della  Valle  says  : — 

“ La  confraternita  della  Misericordia  fece  in  Goa  la  solita  processione  la 
seraal  tardi,  die  suol  fare  ogni  anno  in  tal  giorno,  partendo  dalla  sua  cliiesa  ed 
andando  con  due  feretri  fin  alia  cliiesa  di  Nostra  Signora  de  la  Luz  a pigliar 
le  ossa  di  tutti  gl’impiccati  e giustiziati  in  quell’anno,  i quali  nel  medesimo 
giorno  portati  dalla  sepoltura  che  sta  sotto  la  forca,  molto  fuori  della  citta 
da  quella  chiesa,  di  la  poi  dalla  detta  confraternita  della  Misericordia  sono 
portati  con  solennita  in  processione  alia  loro  chiesa  per  seppellirli,  dove 
anche  si  fanno  loro  solenni  esequie.  Io  non  aveva  veduto  questa  processione 
l’anno  passato,  perche  mi  trovava  nel  Balagat ; pero  ne  ho  fatta  qui  ora 
menzione.  II  due  novembre.  La  sera  al  tardi  i padri  Domenicani  fecero 
con  molta  solennita  la  lor  processione  del  Rosario,  e cosi  anche  la  mattina 
segueate  che  dovevan  fare  la  prima  settimana  di  ottobre,  trasportata  un 
mese  piu  tardi  per  evitar  le  pioggie  che  nel  mese  di  ottobre  sogliono  tal- 
volta  disturbarla.” — Viaggi,  vol.  II.,  p.  785. 

t A New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  I.,  p.  249. 

J Pyrard,  Part  II.,  p.  30. 
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had  to  audit  tho  accounts  triennially.  On  his  death  Albuquer- 
que was  buried  there,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
contained  in  his  last  will.  There  his  obsequies  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  amid  crowds  of  people  who  bewailed  his  loss 
as  almost  a national  calamity.  And  there  too  the  natives 
repaired  in  after  times  to  implore  his  favour  and  protection 
whenever  they  were  oppressed  by  his  successors.*  His  remains 
were,  however,  conveyed  to  Portugal  in  1565.  This  church, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  richest  in  the  city,  was  gilt  in 
the  interior,  and  had  over  its  portal  a gilt  stone  statue  of  the 
conqueror,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Pangim.f 
This  edifice,  which  appears  from  its  architecture  to  have  been 
rebuilt  in  comparatively  recent  times,  is  still  standing,  and  is 
converted  into  a cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  almost  deserted 
parish  of  the  Cathedral ; it  is  now  overrun  with  creepers,  and, 
except  the  sanctuary,  is  quite  roofless. 

Retreats  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Serra  and  Santa 
Maria  Magdalena. — The  Archbishop,  Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de 
Menezes,  having  founded  in  1605  two  Eccolhimentos  or  Retreats 
for  females,  ordered  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected  close  to 
the  churches  of  Serra  and  Misericordia.  One  was  called  the 
Retreat  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Serra,  the  other  of  Sanda  Maria 
Magdalena.  The  first  afforded  shelter  to  the  orphan  girls  of 
noble  families.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage  they  were 
provided  with  dowries,  which  were  sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  public  appointments  conferred  on  their  husbands.  In  this 
Retreat  also  the  jealous  fidalgos  left  their  wives  when  they 
were  obliged  to  go  abroad,  on  public  or  private  business.  The 
other  Retreat  was  specially  set  apart  for  such  females  as  sincerely 
wished  to  make  a thorough  atonement  for  their  past  frail- 
ties, and  thenceforward  to  lead  a pure  and  virtuous  life. 
A year  after  the  suppression  of  the  convents  of  Goa  in  1835, 
these  Retreats  were  transferred  from  their  tottering  buildings 


* Lendas,  vol.  II.,  pp.  376,  457,  460 ; De  Barros,  Dec.  II.,  liv.  v.,  cap, 
ix.,  p.  542. 

t Pyrard,  II.,  loc.  cit. 


to  the  untenanted  Convent  of  St.  Augustine.  This  convent, 
being  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  city,  necessitated  so 
much  expense  for  its  use  and  preservation,  that  the  Santa 
Casa  was  obliged  in  1841  to  remove  the  .Retreats  to  the 
comparatively  modest  Convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Chimbel, 
near  Ribandar,  where  they  are  still  to  be  found.  The  buildings 
originally  erected  for  these  Retreats  fell  into  ruins  after  they 
were  altogether  abandoned. 

Square  of  the  Old  Pelourinho— Close  to  these  buildings 
was  the  square  of  the  Pelourinho  Velho  (Old  Pillory),  just  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  where  six  or  seven  streets  crossed 
one  another.  It  was  so  called  because  formerly  a pillory  was 
erected  there,  for  the  punishment  of  criminals.  Here  during 
the  day  the  bazaar  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruits  and 
eatables,  and  at  night  with  stolen  articles,  which,  being  sold 
at  a very  cheap  price,  gave  it  the  name  of  Baratillia.  Here 
too  sat  all  the  bleeders,  who,  like  the  surgeons  and  apotheca- 
ries, were  native  Christians,  and  whenever  wanted  were  sought 
for  there.  Close  to  this  square  there  was  a large  building  in 
which  justice  was  ordinarily  administered,  and  another  which 
served  as  a police  station.  There  was  also  a slaughter-house.* 
All  these  buildings  have  disappeared.  The  square  is  now 
completely  changed  in  its  aspect,  but  it  is  the  only  spot  at 
present  where  some  wretched  huts  and  petty  shops  are  to  be 
seen. 


* Op.  cit.,  pp.  32,  40. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  CONVENT  AND  CHURCH  OF  ST.  CAJETAN — CONVENT  AND  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  DOMINIC — CHURCH  OF  SANTA  LUZIA,  AND  THE  SUBURB 
OF  DAUGIM — CHURCH  OF  NOSSA  SENHORA  DE  MONTE — CONVENT 
AND  CHURCH  OF  THE  CARMELITES. 

Convent  and  Church  of  St.  Cajetan.— Retracing  our 
steps  by  the  Rua  Direita , and  proceeding  to  the  north- 
eastern quarter  of  the  city,  we  come  across  several  buildings 
erected  there  in  its  happier  days.  The  first  we  meet  with 
is  the  small  Convent  and  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Cajetan. 
It  is  so  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys 
that  Dr.  Buchanan  mistook  it  for  its  chapel. * Towards 
the  north  it  borders  on  the  Quay  of  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys. 
The  convent,  with  the  church,  was  built  by  some  Italian 
friars  of  the  order  of  the  Theatines,  who  in  1640  had  been 
sent  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  to  preach  Christianity  in  the 
kingdom  of  Golconda ; but,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  kingdom,  they  settled  in  Goa  under  their  superior,  Fr. 
Pedro  Avitabile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  College  of 
St.-  Paul,  whence  they  removed  to  two  different  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  at  length,  by  a royal  letter  of  the  22nd  March 
1655,  obtained  the  present  site,  near  the  Terreiro  do  Pa<?o, 
for  the  erection  of  a convent.  From  the  establishment  of 
this  religious  order  in  Goa  till  1750,  fifty-six  friars  and  three 
novices  started  from  Europe  for  India,  of  whom  twenty-three 
only  reached  their  destination.  On  account  of  this  difficulty  of 
bringing  new  friars  to  Goa,  Dom  Carlos  Jose  Fidelis,  who 
was  at  this  time  the  prefect  or  superior  of  the  convent,  ob- 
tained permission  from  his  superior  at  Borne  to  admit  natives 


* Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  157. 
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into  their  order.  Accordingly  from  1750  to  1804  about  thirty- 
nine  natives  took  the  vows,  and  one  joined  the  convent  as  a lay 
brother.*  When  Cottineau  visited  Goa,  there  were  about  fifteen 
Theatiues.t  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  convent 
in  1835  sixteen  left  it,  and  the  public  treasury  appropriated 
its  property,  to  the  value  of  £8,834-10-3.  It  is  still  preserved, 
and  has  been  fitted  up  for  a temporary  palace  of  the  Governors 
since  the  time  of  the  Viscount  of  Torres  Novas.  A clergyman 
resides  in  it,  under  the  title  of  Administrator.  The  building, 
though  smaller  than  the  other  convents,  has  beautiful  halls 
and  corridors. 

The  church  is  also  small,  but  it  exceeds  in  beauty  the 
Cathedral  itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  after  the  style 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome;  Gemelli  Careri,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  is  in  imitation  of  St.  Andrea  della  Vella 
in  the  same  city,  j Its  length  is  121  feet,  and  breadth 
81  feet.  The  external  architecture  is  of  the  Corinthiau  order; 
the  interior  of  the  Mosaic-Corinthian.  Its  beautiful  facade 
looks  towards  the  west,  and  with  its  cupola  presents  a majes- 
tic appearance.  An  excellent  spiral  staircase  of  fifty  steps 
leads  to  its  towers,  where  the  bells  are  hung’.  The  church 
is  vaulted,  and  on  the  threshold  the  following  words  o 
Christ  are  painted  in  bold  letters : — “ Domus  men,  domns 
orationis The  body  is  divided  into  a nave  and  two  aisles  : 
the  latter  have  each  three  chapels  or  altars,  in  addition  to  the 
large  altar  in  the  sanctuary.  In  the  middle  of  the  nave,  directly 
underneath  the  beautiful  cupola,  which  is  raised  over  four  large 
arches  elegantly  carved,  there  is  a well  or  tank  with  a small 
opening  in  its  covering  closed  with  a square  slab.  To  its  ex- 
halations people  attribute  the  green  spots  which  appear  on  the 
inside  of  the  cupola.  About  this  reservoir  of  water  within  the 
church  there  are  different  opinions.  Some  say  that  it  was  a 
sacred  tank  or  tirtha  wherein  the  Hindus  bathed  ; others 
relate  that  the  architect  who  superintended  the  construction 

* Resumo  Historico  da  Vida  de  Sdo  Francisco  Xavier,  p.  376. 

t An  Historical  Sketch,  p.  130. 

j Churchill’s  Voyar/es  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  205. 
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of  this  church  was  blind ; that  twice  were  his  labours  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  the  fall  of  the  walls,  which  had  been 
partially  raised  ; that,  when  thus  disappointed,  he  resolved  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  deeper  and  on  a more  secure 
footing  ; and  that,  with  this  view,  he  ordered  a portion  of  the 
ground  to  be  dug  up,  that  he  might  ascertain  by  touching  the 
earth  taken  out  how  deep  the  foundation  should  be  laid.  This 
tradition  may  perhaps  be  a creation  of  the  imagination,  while 
the  first  appears  to  be  probable,  because  although  the  church 
was  a building  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  at 
which  period  the  Hindus  were  prohibited  from  publicly  cele- 
brating their  religious  rites  in  the  city,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  had  their  tirtlias  there,  it  is  just  possible  that  a sacred  well 
might  have  been  shut  up,  that  its  water  might  remain  unde- 
filed. This  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Hindus  of  Goa,  and  even  of  the  neighbouring  districts, 
still  try  to  obtain  a few  drops  of  the  same  water,  some  even 
offering  to  pay  a large  sum  of  money. 

The  principal  chapel  is  remarkable  above  all  for  its  altar- 
piece,  which  is  admirably  wrought  and  tastefully  gilded.  Dr. 
John  Wilson  says  that  he  never  saw  anything  like  it.*  Under 
the  altar  there  is  a vault  wherein  are  deposited  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  the  Baron  of  Caudal,  Tavares  de  Almeida,  and  Vis- 
count Sergio  de  Souza,  three  of  the  Governors  of  Goa,  who 
died  in  1840,  1877,  and  1878  respectively.  Here  was  also 
preserved  the  body  of  the  Governor,  Baron  of  Sabroso,  who 
died  in  1838,  before  it  was  taken  to  Portugal.  Tbe  door  of 
the  vault  is  closed  from  the  outside,  since  a thief  once  made  his 
way  through  it  into  the  church. 

Convent  and  Church  of  St.  Dominic.— At  a little  dis- 
tance towards  the  east  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Cajetan  stood 
the  magnificent  Convent  of  St.  Dominic,  with  its  church, 
erected  by  the  Dominicans,  who  arrived  in  Goa  in  1548.  These 
friars,  six  in  number,  brought  with  them  letters  from  the  King, 
Dom  Joao  III.,  to  the  Viceroy,  ordering  him  to  grant  them  a 
sufficient  piece  of  ground,  with  a sum  of  £5,000,  for  the  purpose 


* Orient.  Christ.  Spectator,  vol.  V.  of  First  Series,  p.  119. 
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of  establishing  in  the  city  a convent  according  to  a plan  which 
they  had  already  prepared  in  Portugal.  Consequently  the 
Governor,  Garcia  de  Sa,  allowed  them  to  choose  a spot  for 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Monte, 
near  a small  spring,  where,  to  make  room  for  their  convent, 
they  had  to  demolish  several  huts,  besides  a large  house 
belonging  to  a Portuguese  gentleman,  Pedro  Godinho,  who 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  possession  of  it. 
Under  their  superior  or  vicar. general,  Fr.  Diogo  Bermudes, 
they  built  a church  of  earth  and  a house  for  temporary  use,  admit- 
ting fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  of  noble  families,  who  helped 
them  with  pecuniary  sums,  in  addition  to  £62-10-0  per  annum 
which  they  received  from  the  treasury.*  The  new  building  of 
the  convent,  with  its  church,  was  begun  on  the  30th  April 
1550  with  the  funds  allowed  by  the  King-,  and  was  completed  in 
1564.  The  Vector  of  the  Treasury,  Simao  Botelho,  though  once 
threatened  with  excommunication  by  the  vicar-general  of  the 
Dominicans,  extols,  in  his  letter  of  the  30th  January  1552  to 
the  King,  the  labour  and  care  taken  by  this  virtuous  priest 
in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  building,  which  attained 
larger  dimensions  than  had  been  contemplated  in  the  plan 
above  referred  to.fi  This  convent  afforded  shelter  to  the 
negro  slaves.  The  Dominicans  formed  them  into  a confrater- 
nity,  and  exhorted  their  masters  from  the  pulpit  to  give  them 
kind  treatment.  The  slaves,  fancying  themselves  emancipat- 
ed, abandoned  their  cruel  masters,  and  fled  in  such  num- 
bers to  the  sacred  asylum  that  the  charitable  friars  were 
obliged  to  moderate  the  tone  of  their  sermons,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  so  large  a number  with  the  limited 
funds  at  their  disposal.fi 

The  convent  continued  to  flourish  for  about  twenty  years, 
when  the  friars  complained  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  locality, 
and  requested  the  King,  through  the  Archbishop  Dom  Fr. 

* Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  IV.,  p.  669. 

A Subsidios,  ut  supra.  Part  III.,  p.  36. 

fi  600,000  to  800,000  reis.  See  Subsidios,  p.  70  ; O Chronista,  vol.  IV., 
8 P-  71- 
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Vicente  da  Fonseca,  to  grant  them  permission  to  build  a college 
in  another  place,  where  the  young  members  of  their  order 
might  be  instructed.  They  also  prayed  that  the  rents  of  the 
pagodas  of  the  island  of  Goa  should  be  transferred  to  them 
from  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  most  of  whom  had  removed  themselves 
to  Salsette.*  The  Viceroy,  Dom  Duarte  de  Menezes,  complying 
in  part  with  their  wishes,  ordered  in  1584  a spacious  college  to 

be  built  at  Pangim  on  the  hill  where  the  church  now  stands. 

° . I 

This  college  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  friars,  on  account  of 
its  situation  on  a height  infested  with  the  deadly  cobra  de 
capello.f  The  building  was  therefore  demolished,  and  a 
new  one  constructed  in  1596  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  original 
convent  was  however  the  chief  seat  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
centre  from  which  their  missionaries  spread  themselves  over 
different  countries  of  the  East.  In  1636  their  number  was  250. 
The  festivals  of  the  convent  were  celebrated  with  greatpomp,and 
are  still  highly  spoken  of.  In  the  nave  over  the  principal  door  of 
its  church  were  hung  up  representations  of  the  culprits  burnt  by 
the  orders  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  occasion  of  the  auto  da  fe , 
with  their  names  and  those  of  their  parents  and  their  native 
country,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  written  beneath, 
that  they  might  serve  as  so  many  trophies,  according  to  Del- 
Ion,  J consecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  Santo  Officio,  of  which  the 
Dominicans  were  Inquisitors  ex  officio,  but,  according  to  these 
friars,  as  a warning  to  the  Christians  who  were  wanting  in  faith. 

Both  the  church  and  the  convent  were  splendid  build- 
ings, of  which  travellers  speak  with  great  admiration.  Dr. 
Fryer  wrote  about  them  in  1675  in  these  words: — “We  were 
brought  to  the  college  (convent)  of  the  Dominicans,  the  seat  of 
the  Inquisidor,  who  is  always  one  of  this  order;  a magnificent  ! 
front  to  the  street  ascending’  by  many  steps,  being  a huge  I 
fabric;  the  church  surpassed  the  Cathedral,  the  pillars  from 

* Liv.  das  Monf.,  Goa  Gov.  Rec.  (MSS  ),  No.  3,  fol.  10;  Arch.  Port. 
Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  9. 

f Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  210,  265. 

X Relation  de  Vlnquisition  de  Goa,  p.  159. 
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top  to  bottom  being  overlaid  with  a golden,  wash,  and  on 
the  walls  the  martyrology  of  their  order.  In  the  sacristan 
were  massive  silver  candlesticks  and  other  vessels  very  rich ; 
the  dormitories  elegantly  contrived  in  upper  and  lower 
walks,  and  the  whole  without  compare  to  others  that  fell  in 
our  ken: — Erasm.  vincit  opibus  Parathalassium  tot  candelabra 
argentea,  tot  statuce  aurece , baptisteria,  etc.  The  habit  is  a white 
vesture  with  a crochet  under  a black  gown  or  cowl  like  nuns. 
Their  college  was  well  replenished  with  devotees,  and  com- 
manded  a blessed  prospect.^*  Gemelli  Careri,  who  wrote  some 
twenty  years  later,  says  that  the  church  had  a nave  and  two  aisles 
formed  by  six  columns  on  each  side,  and  that  on  its  arches, 
especially  in  the  choir,  the  gold  glittered  in  abundance.  The 
convent,  says  he,  was  magnificent,  containing'  many  dormi- 
tories, cloisters,  and  spacious  chambers,  as  well  as  delightful 
gardens. f These  buildings  had  not  entirely  lost  their  original 
splendour  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  before  they  were 
destroyed.  Cottineau  in  1827  happened  to  dine  there  with  the 
vicar-general,  and  in  his  account  compares  the  socate  according 
to  the  Chinese  fashion,  which  he  tasted  there,  with  the  soup 
au  vermicel  he  had  tasted  with  the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  adding 
that  nationality  is  always  recognized  even-in  the  most  ordinary 
things.  He  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  size  and  splendour 
of  the  convent,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  its  cloisters.  The 
church,  which  in  his  time  needed  some  repairs,  was  neat  and 
charming,  and  its  facade  the  best  of  all.  J 


* A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  149. 
f Churchill’s  Voyages  and,  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  205. 

X List.  Vasco  de  Gama,  vol.  III.,  pp.  155,  25 7 ; An  Historical  Sketch 
of  Goa,  p.  118. 

On  another  occasion  Cottineau,  when  he  dined  in  this  convent,  says  : — 

“ Apres  la  messe  nous  avons  ete'  a St.  Dominique  pour  v passer  le  reste 
de  la  journee,  comme  j’en  etais  convenu  avec  le  Pere  Vicaire  General  j’ai  dit 
mes  petites  heures  avant  dine  dans  la  cellule  que  m’avait  ete  prepare'e  ; 
j’avais  demande  a diner  au  refectoire  avec  les  Religieux  au  nombre  de  dix- 
sept,  tant  pretres,  que  profes  et  novices  et  un  frere  convers ; on  a 
chantee  les  prieres  avant  le  repas,  et  le  lecteur  a chante'  l’homelie  sur  l’evan- 
gile  du  jour,  mais  bientot  le  Pere  Vicaire,  qui  etait  assis  au  haut  de  la  table 
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The  last  traveller  of  importance  who  visited  the  convent  and 
church  of  St.  Dominic  was  Dr.  John  Wilson.  He  also  bears 
testimony  to  its  beauty  and  spaciousness,  and  to  the  valuable 
pictures  of  Italian  artists  adorning  its  interior,  the  best  of 
which  represented  the  trial  of  Cht'ist.  This  picture,  he 
says,  could  not  bear  the  test  of  historical  criticism,  one 
of  the  lictors  being  represented  with  a pair  of  spectacles  in  his 
hand.* * 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  visit  there  were  twenty-five  friars 
in  the  convent,  which  having  been  closed  in  the  following 
year,  the  treasury  obtained  both  moveable  and  immoveable  pro- 
perty of  the  total  value  of  £16,812-19-10j.  This  was  the  first 
convent  that  was  demolished  in  1841,  by  an  order  of  the  Governor, 
Lopes  de  Lima.  The  materials  were  mostly  carried  to  Quepem 
and  used  in  the  construction  of  barracks,  some  of  its  bars  and 
massive  columns  of  black  stone  being  made  available  for  the 
pavilion  erected  for  the  statue  of  Affonso  d’Albuquerque  in 
Pangim.  The  beautiful  altar-pieces  were  neglected  ; the  majes- 
tic image  of  St.  Dominic,  7§  feet  in  height,  which  stood  on 
the  chief  altar,  was  removed  to  the  Arsenal,  and  its  great  bell 
was  carried  to  a distant  village  called  Moira  in  the  province  of 
Bardes.  The  other  articles  were  either  sold  or  destroyed. 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  this  vast  building  stood  the  magnificent 
facade  of  the  church,  which  was  recently  demolished.  There 
still  stands,  however,  amidst  thickly  entangled  shrubs,  the 
great  cross  which  adorned  its  church,  attesting  the  past  glory 
of  the  Dominican  friars  in  the  city  of  Goa. 

Close  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Dominic  there  was  an  open 
space,  where  they  trained  horses,  and  behind  it  a beautiful 


avec  le  Prieur  a cote  de  lui,  a frappe  sur  la  table,  pour  faire  cesser,  et  a 
permis  de  parler  : outre  Antoine  et  moi  il  y avait  quatre  laics  a table  : le 
dine  e'tait  bien  servi  a la  mode  du  pays,  mais  pas  par  portion.  Je  ne  dois  pas 
oublier  de  remarquer  que  le  refectoire  est  voute  et  superbe.  Apres  dine 
on  a chante  les  graces,  et  on  s'est  rendu  a l’eglise ; apres  quoi  chacun  a et£ 
se  reposer.” — Instituto  Vasco  deGama,  vol.  III.,  p.  283. 

* Orient.  Christ.  Sped.,  vol.  V.,  First  Series,  p.  123. 
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fountain,  the  waters  of  which  were  conveyed  by  pipes  to  a 
small,  chapel  of  delicate  structure,  whose  interior  was  adorned 
with  shells  in  a curious  manner  and  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist.*  It  is  now  in  a decayed  state,  and  the 
image  of  the  saint  is  missing.  Pyrardsays  that  the  fountain  was 
conveniently  situated,  and  had  reservoirs  for  the  washing  of 
clothes.  Its  water  was  inferior  to  that  of  Banguenim.j- 

Church  of  Santa  Luzia  and  the  Suburb  of  Dau- 
gim. — At  a little  distance  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Dominic, 
to  the  north-east  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Daugim,  was  situated 
the  parish  church  of  Santa  Luzia,  founded  about  the  year 
1544.  The  priest  attached  to  it  received,  according  to  the 
Rules  framed  by  the  Viceroy,  Dom  Antao  de  Noronha,  in  1565, 
the  annual  sum  of  £1-13-4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  at 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  city  must  have  been  numer- 
ous, but  in  1775  it  was  reduced  to  194.  This  number  was 
further  reduced,  there  being  in  1827  not  more  than  55  pa- 
rishioners. Cottineau,  who  celebrated  Mass  in  this  church  on 
the  birthday  of  his  mother,  says  that  it  was  large  and  well 
adorned,  though  its  funds  were  limited.  J In  1864  it  became 
a chapel,  and  the  parish  was  incorporated  with  that  of  St. 
Braz.  Subsequently,  requiring  considerable  repairs,  it  was 
demolished,  and  at  present  its  ruins  only  are  to  be  seen.  F urther 
in  the  Upper  Daugim  there  was  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Mae 
de  Deus,  built  by  the  first  Archbishop  of  Goa,  Dom  Gaspar  d’ 
Leao  Pereira,  a pleasure-house  with  a garden  for  the  Viceroys, 
a palace  of  the  Senate,  and  the  church  of  St.  Joseph.  All  these 
edifices,  as  well  as  the  splendid  private  mansions  which  once 
existed  there,  are  now  in  ruins,  except  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  Mae  de  Deus.  This  however  is  in  a tottering  condi- 
tion ; the  image  of  the  Virgin  which  adorned  its  chief  altar,  and 
is  held  by  the  people  of  Goa  as  miraculous,  has  been  removed 
to  the  newly  built  church  at  Saligao  in  the  province  of 
Bardez. 


* Pyrard,  Part  II.,  p.  41. 
t It  was  sold  at  three  bazarucos  for  a pitcher. 

% Instituto  Vasco  de  Gama,  vol.  III.,  pp.  258,  259. 
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Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Monte— To  the  south  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Luzia,  and  close  to  the  site  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Dominic,  there  is  a hill  which  commands  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  whole  city  and  its  environs.  Its  summit 
is  reached  by  a flight  of  steps  built  of  stone.  High  on  the  hill 
stands  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  called 
by  the  name  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Monte.  This  hill  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  first  Portuguese  historians  of  India,  since 
there  the  Musalmans  had  placed  some  pieces  of  ordnance 
which  made  terrible  execution  among  the  forces  of  Albuquerque 
when  he  captured  Goa.  The  chapel  was  erected  soon  after  the 
conquest,  and  is  mentioned  by  Gaspar  Correia.*  It  was  pro- 
bably reconstructed  once  or  twice  in  subsequent  times,  and 
had,  according  to  Pyrardf  and  some  other  travellers,  the 
dimensions  of  a beautiful  church.  The  present  building,  which 
is  vaulted,  is  well  preserved  and  has  three  altars,  over  the 
middle  of  which  is  seen  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  chapel 
has  outhouses,  where  some  years  ago  lived  a chaplain  of  the 
Cathedral,  who  was  in  charge  of  it,  but  it  is  now  closed 
throughout  the  year,  and  Mass  is  not  said  in  it  even  on 
Sundays ; only  one  annual  festival  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Monte, 
with  novenas,  is  celebrated  in  it. 

Convent  and  Church  of  the  Carmelites  — Contiguous 
to  the  hill  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Monte  there  is  an  eminence,  on 
which  there  was  a convent  with  a church  of  the  Barefooted 
Carmelites.  According  to  the  Oriente  Gonquistado  this  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1612,  but  according  to  other  writers  in  1607 
or  1630.  The  last  date,  however,  cannot  be  accurate,  because 
Pietro  della  Valle,  who  was  at  Goa  in  1623,  and  dwelt  at  the 
foot  of  the  eminence,  makes  mention  of  the  convent,  which,  being 
situated  on  a height,  he  says,  enjoyed  a beautiful  prospect.  J 
This  writer  also  alludes  to  the  pomp  with  which  the  Car- 
melites commemorated  in  this  chapel  the  canonization  of  St. 
Theresa,  the  foundress  of  their  order.  This  ceremony  took  place 

* Lendas,  vol.  II.,  pp.  93,  193,  195. 

t Pyrarcl,  Part  II.,  ut  supra,  p.  41. 

I Viaggi,  at  supra,  vol.  II.,  p.  596. 
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on  the  20th  May  1623,  on  which  occasion  two  Portuguese  boys, 
mounted  on  horseback  and  attired  in  travelling  costume,  were 
sent  to  the  Viceroy’s  palace  to  announce  to  him  in  verse  the 
news  of  the  canonization.  After  this  the  two  boys  ran  through 
the  whole  city  singing,  with  a flourish  of  trumpets,  other 
verses  intimating  the  same  tidings ; meanwhile  bells  were  rung 
not  only  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  but  also  in  all  other 
churches.  At  night  the  city  was  illuminated  at  the  request  of 
the  Fathers,  and  a masquerade  held,  at  which  Pietro  della 
Valle,  who  had  known  the  saint  personally  and  regarded  her 
with  great  veneration,  appeared  in  the  garb  of  an  Arab 
of  the  desert.  There  was  also  a kind  of  dramatic  performance, 
in  which  an  image  of  the  saint  was  exhibited  surrounded 
by  twelve  persons  bearing  devices  and  mottoes  in  twelve 
different  languages.  Next  morning  a solemn  mass  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Carmelites  in  their  church,  and  an  eloquent 
panegyric  delivered  by  a friar  of  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine 
before  a very  large  congregation,  composed  of  the  Viceroy, 
the  fidalgos,  and  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes.* 

In  this  church  many  festivals,  especially  that  of  Nossa  Sen- 
hora  de  Carmo,  were  solemnized  by  the  Carmelites  with  great 
pomp.  The  friars  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal  and  devo- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  securing  the  patronage  of  several  rich 
and  influential  persons,  who  materially  contributed  to  render 
their  convent  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  at  Goa. 

As  the  Carmelites  were  foreigners,  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment had  no  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  and  there- 
fore insisted  on  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King,  which,  it  is  said,  they  refused  to  do.  They  were  con- 
sequently expelled  from  Goa  in  1707,  and  the  convent  with 
all  its  property  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on  the  Priests 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  who  established  their 
college  there,  f It  is  also  said  that  when  Pedro  Paulo, 
the  Preposito  or  Superior  of  this  Congregation,  took  pos- 

* Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle  il  Pellegrino,  vol.  II.,  p.  603. 

t Ckronologia  da  Congregapdo  do  Oratorio  de  Goa  (MSS.),  liv.  IV., 
cap.  7. 
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session  of  it  two  years  later,  the  money  and  other  valuable 
articles  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  convent  were 
found  missing,  and  that  at  that  time  there  was  only  one 
Carmelite,  IV.  Leandro  de  Sao  Francisco  Xavier,  who  made 
over  the  convent  and  its  landed  property,  yielding  an  income 
of  £51-15-10,  of  which  £36-7-6  was  charged  with  various  pious 
duties.*  The  Carmelites  of  Eome  made  great  efforts  to 
recover  possession  of  the  convent  and  its  estates,  which  they 
alleged  to  be  of  great  value,  but  they  could  not  succeed,  and 
the  members  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Philip  Neri  continued 
in  possession  of  it  till  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders 
in  Goa,  when  the  public  treasury  appropriated  its  property  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  £4,991-1-3. 

This  convent  was  inferior  to  the  other  convents  in  size,  but 
the  church  was  comparatively  larger  and  more  beautiful. 
Tavernier  says  that  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  was  situated 
in  the  most  healthy  place,  and  that  it  had  two  galleries,  one 
over  the  other. f Dr.  Fryer  writes  about  it  as  follows  : — 
“ The  college  of  Carmelites  is  on  an  high  mountain,  prospect- 
ing the  whole  city ; it  is  a fine  building ; these  are  begging 
friars  too,  eat  only  fish,  except  in  sickness ; clothed  with  a 
coarse  l’usset  tippet,  coat  and  vest,  girt  about  with  a cord ; in 
their  hall  where  they  repast,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  is 
placed  a death's-head  ; over  their  cells,  sentences  denoting 
each  virtue,  which  were  wrote  in  capital  letters  of  gold  over 
the  doors,  as  fortitude,  patience,  and  the  like.  Here  we  left 
maoy  devout  old  men  on  their  knees  praying  fervently  and 
living  piously. 

Gemelli  Careri  gives  a still  better  description  of  the  convent 
in  the  following  terms  : — “ On  Friday,  the  8th  (1695),  I went  to 
see  the  Church  of  the  Italian  Carmelites,  standing  on  a pleasant 
hill.  Though  small,  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  arched,  as  are  all 
the  churches  in  India,  with  six  chapels  and  a high  altar  well 


* Chronolocjia  da  Congregapao  do  Oratorio,  (MSS.)  loc.  cit. 
t Les  Six  Voyages,  vol.  II.,  p.  122. 
t A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  150. 
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gilt.  The  monastery  is  handsome  and  well  contrived  with 
excellent  cloisters  and  cells,  and  a delicious  garden  in  which 
there  are  Chinese  palm-trees,  which  yield  a pleasing  shade 
with  them  low  and  thick  leaves ; there  are  also  two  cinnamon 
trees  like  those  of  Ceylon.”* 

Both  the  convent  and  the  church  were  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
vation for  years  after  these  travellers  had  visited  them,  but 
fourteen  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders, 
their  roofs  were  removed  by  orders  of  the  Government,  and 
the  buildings,  which  were  vaulted,  were  abandoned  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
now  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins,  except  only  the  facade  of  the 
church.  In  a half-ruined  wall  on  the  north  side  was  lately 
discovered  a large  slab  with  an  inscription  in  gold,  somewhat 
defaced,  surmounted  by  the  bust  and  decorated  with  the  arms 
of  a nobleman  to  whose  memory  it  was  dedicated.  This  slab 
was  probably  a monument  raised  to  Dom  Pedro  Mascarenhas, 
who,  as  stated  by  the  Count  of  Linhares  in  his  letter  of  the 
15th  April  1634,  had  offered  £833-6-8  to  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelites  on  condition  of  their  erecting  in  its  principal  chapel 
a sumptuous  monument  in  his  memory  with  his  arms  engraved 
on  it.f  At  present  the  place  is  difficult  of  access,  because  of 
the  thick  shrubs  and  bushes  that  surround  it. 


* Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  251. 
t Livros  das  Mongoens , Goa  Gov.  Rec.,  MSS.,  No.  20. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL — CHAPEL  OP  ST.  PRANCIS 

XAVIER — HOSPITAL  OP  ST.  LAZARUS — CHURCH  OP  ST.  THOMAS. 

College  and  Church  of  St-  Paul-— To  the  south  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  and  bordering  on  the  high  road, 
are  seen  the  noble  ruins  of  the  famous  College  of  Santa  Fe  or 
of  St.  Paul.  It  is  impossible  to  approach  this  spot  without  being 
reminded  of  the  early  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  East, 
and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  who 
made  it  the  chief  place  o£  his  abode  in  India  for  a consider- 
able time.  The  college  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  new  converts  of  all  races  and  nationalities  of  Asia 
in  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  qualifying  them  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  their  own  languages  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  founded  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
Diogo  Borba  and  Miguel  Vaz,  both  of  whom  took  a deep 
interest  in  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  had, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  influential  laymen,  formed  a pious 
association  called  the  Confraternity  of  Santa  Fe  or  Holy  Faith, 
and  obtained  from  the  Viceroy,  Nuno  da  Cunha  (1529-38),  a 
grant  of  the  income  of  the  pagodas  of  the  Ilhas  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a college.*'  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the  10th  November  1541, 
over  the  ruins  of  a great  mosque  near  the  road  called  Ftua  Fe 
Garreira  cle  Cavallos,  and  subsequently  the  Eoad  of  St.  Paul. 
The  college  with  its  church  was  completed  towards  the  close 
of  1542. f The  church  being  consecrated  on  the  25th  January 

* Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  IV.,  p.  289. 

j-  Op  cit.,  vol.  II.,  p.  93.  The  date  is  mentioned  by  Gaspar  Correia,  who 
in  this  as  in  a few  other  points  differs  from  Father  Francisco  de  Souza : 
compare  Lendas,  vol.  IV.,  p.  289,  with  the  Oriente  Conquistado,  vol.  I., 
pp.  31  et  seq. 
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1543,  the  day  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  was  called  after  him, 
and  mass  was  celebrated  there  for  the  first  time  amidst  great 
rejoicings,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  the  nobility,  and 
the  gentry.  On  this  occasion  two  of  the  native  pupils  of 
Father  Borba  acted  as  acolytes,  and  the  rest  as  choristers.* * * § 
During  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  the  college  trained 
about  eighty  Indian  youths,  some  of  whom  made  great 
progress  in  their  studies,  preached  the  Gospel  to  their  country- 
men in  the  vernacular  dialects,  and  converted  many  to  Chris- 
tianity, f It  was  endowed,  as  already  stated,  with  the  rents 
of  the  demolished  pagodas,  which,  according  to  the  Oriente 
Conqwistado,  amounted  to  £80  per  annum,  aud,  according  to 
Gaspar  Correia,  at  first  to  £75  and  subsequently  (in  1543) 
to  more  than  £400.  J In  addition  to  this  endowment  the 
college  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  several  persons  of  rank,  who 
took  a deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  It  rose  however  to  great 
importance  when  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  1544,  came  to  reside 
there  at  the  request  of  Father  Borba,  on  whose  death  the 
Apostle  took  charge  of  the  college  and  all  that  belonged  to  it, 
in  the  name  of  the  Society  of  J esus,  which  had  about  this  time 
been  established  in  Goa.  The  King  of  Portugal  not  only  ap- 
proved of  the  foundation  of  an  institution  which  fully  realized 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India, 
viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  endowed  it 
with  a special  allowance  of  £111-2-2.  He  also  confirmed 
the  grant  of  the  whole  property  of  the  pagodas  made  in 
1550  to  the  College  by  the  Governor  George  Cabral. § Thus 
supported  on  all  sides,  the  institution  enlarged  its  scope,  in 

* Lendas,  vol.  IV.,  p.  2S9. 

f Op.  cit.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  291.  According  to  the  Oriente  Conquistado,  vol.  I., 
p.  31,  and  Historia  da  Vida  do  Padre  S.  Francisco  Xavier,  by  Lucena,  Lisboa, 
18/8,  vol.  I.,  p.  141,  the  number  of  the  students  was  respectively  sixty  and 
seventy. 

J Orient.  Conq.  I.,  Div.  I.,  § 25  ; Lendas , vol.  IV.,  p.  290.  See  also  Arch , 
Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  V.,  doc.  75,  where  the  rents  of  the  pagodas  are  said  to 
have  been  7G8  pardaus;  and  the  Subsidies  para  Historia  da  India,  Porln- 
gueza.  Part  II.,  p.  70,  where  they  are  given  as  amounting  to  GOO, 000  reis. 

§ Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  V.,  doc.  100,  1 15. 
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consequence  of  which  the  old  building  was  demolished,  and  in 
its  stead  a new  one  erected  with  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  residence  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  of  about  a hundred 
students.*  About  the  same  time  new  rules  were  framed  for 
the  management  of  the  College,  and  the  ablest  teachers  of  the 
Society  selected  for  its  direction.  It  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  in  one  of  which  elementary  instruction  was  imparted 
to  about  a hundred  students,  the  more  promising  of  whom, 
seventy- two  in  number,  were  promoted  to  the  other  class,  where 
they  learned  Latin,  music,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  ; 
during  leisure  hours  they  also  visited  and  served  the  sick,  at- 
tended the  funerals  of  the  poor,  and  taught  the  people  cate- 
chism. The  rest,  who  were  unfit  for  higher  studies,  were  dismiss- 
ed, or  employed  in  other  affairs  suited  to  their  capabilities. 
The  College,  as  stated  by  Father  Lucena,  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  management,  might  stand  comparison,  as 
regards  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  the  efficiency  of  its 
tutorial  staff,  and  the  soundness  of  its  instruction,  with  the 
best  colleges  of  Europe. f Under  the  direction  of  Fathers 
Antonio  Gomes,  Paulo  Camerte,  Antonio  Criminal,  Nicolau 
Lancelloto,  and  Affonso  Cypriano,  who  were  selected  by 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  college  became  the  chief  institution  of 
the  disciples  of  Loyola  in  India,  to  which  more  than  three 
hundred  churches  with  their  colleges  in  different  parts  of  Asia 
were  subject.}  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  with  their  pupils,  who 
were  carefully  instructed  in  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously  in  propagating  the 
new  faith,  that  the  common  people  looked  upon  this  institu- 
tion with  a kind  of  awe  mingled  with  admiration  ; they  were 
known  all  over  India  by  the  name  of  Paulistas,  from  the 
College  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  the  basis  of  their  operations. 

* According  to  the  Oriente  Conquistado,  vol.  I.,  pp.  61,  62,  two  distinct 
buildings  were  erected,  one  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  and  the 
other  for  the  residence  of  the  Jesuits. 

t Historia  da  Vida  do  Padre  Francisco  Xavier,  by  Joao  Lucena,  vol.  I., 
p.  144  ; see  also  Oriente  Conquistado,  vol.  I.,  pp.  61,  101. 

} Historia  da  Vida  do  Padre  Francisco  Xavier,  lit  supra,  vol.  I.,  p.  147. 
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This  college  was  connected  with  many  an  impoi'tant  event 
in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  India.  It  was  in  its 
Church  that  the  first  jubilee  for  India  granted  by  the  Pope 
at  the  request  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  announced  in  1551 
by  Father  Caspar  Berzeo.  It  was  there  that  the  Santos  Passos, 
or  a representation  of  the  passion  of  Christ  now  exhibited  dur- 
ing Lent  in  Catholic  Churches  in  India,  were  first  introduced. 
There  the  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Cambay,  the  three 
first  Japanese  who  embraced  Christianity,  many  nobles,  and 
a vast  number  of  pagans  were  baptized.  There  St.  Francis 
Xavier  preached  the  Gospel  to  crowds  of  people,  and  there  his 
body  was  first  deposited  when  brought  from  China.  There 
too  subsequently  were  the  remains  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs  of 
Cuncolim  buried.  In  1 560  this  Church,  showing  signs  of  decay, 
was  demolished,  and  on  the  25th  of  Januaiy  of  the  same  year 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  one  was  laid,  with  solemnities 
such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  India,  by  Dom 
Joao  Nunes,  a Jesuit  and  Patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  with  the 
assistance  of  Father  Antonio  de  Quadros,  the  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  new  building  was  grand  and  beautiful,  but  some 
years  after  a crack  was  noticed  in  one  of  its  walls,  and  it  was 
therefore  supported  from  the  outside  by  three  arches,  built 
under  the  direction  of  Joao  de  Faria,  a Jesuit  well-known  for 
his  skill  in  architecture.  These  arches  were  so  wide  and  lofty 
that  a high  road  passed  beneath  them,  and  so  handsome  that 
the  building  was  called  after  them  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Arches. 

The  College  of  St.  Paul  daily  rose  in  public  estimation,  and 
in  process  of  time  the  building  was  found  hardly  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  the  institutions  connected  with  it.  In  1568 
there  were  eighty-eight  Jesuit  Fathers  residing  within  its  pre- 
cincts and  giving  instruction  to  more  than  three  thousand 
pupils.*  There  were  besides  a Novitiate  and  an  Hospital  for  the 
native  poor,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  a subsidy  of 


Oriente  Conquistado , voi.  IL,  p.  42. 
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£12-10-0  was  allowed  from  tlie  public  treasury  during  the 
government  of  Dom  Antao  de  Noronha.*  In  1570.,  when  the 
city  was  afflicted  with  the  epidemic,  the  locality  in  which 
the  college  was  situated  became  so  unhealthy  that  fifty-eight 
fathers  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  it.f  For  these 
reasons,  especially  for  the  last,  the  Society  purchased  in  1578, 
on  the  hill  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Rozario,  which  was  regarded 
as  a very  healthy  spot,  a house  for  the  residence  of  the  sick 
members,  which  subsequently  became  the  New  College  of  St. 
Paul.  Another  building  was  erected  for  professed  members 
on  the  Terreiro  dos  Gallos.  The  old  college,  not  being  however 
at  once  abandoned,  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  be  the 
principal  institution  of  the  Jesuits  in  India.  Pyrard  says  that 
it  was  attended  in  1608  by  the  same  number  of  students  as 
before,  all  of  whom  received  instruction  gratis.  They  were 
distributed  into  several  classes,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  work, 
were  occasionally  entertained  with  theatrical  performances  as 
well  as  with  mock  fights,  in  which  they  were  arrayed  as 
soldiers  in  order  of  battle,  and  divided  into  companies  of  foot 
and  horse.  The  students  before  beginning  their  school  work, 
heard  mass  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  and  when  returning 
home  walked  together  in  groups,  each  group  consisting  of  those 
boys  who  lived  in  the  same  locality,  singing  in  the  streets  the 
catechism  and  prayers  in  a loud  voice.  This  practice  spread  at 
that  time  through  all  the  villages  of  Goa,  and  is  still  kept  up  in 
some  of  them.  Every  Sunday  evening  the  three  thousand 
students  were  formed  into  groups  according  to  their  respective 
classes,  and  went  in  procession  with  their  masters  and  other 
Jesuit  Fathers  to  the  Church  of  Rom  Jesus,  carrying  crosses 
and  flags,  and  chanting  hymns  all  along  the  road.  Crowds  of 
people  swelled  this  procession,  which  must  have  presented  a 
truly  imposing  spectacle.  When  the  procession  entered  the 
church,  a clergyman  taught  catechism  and  preached  a sermon. 

* This  hospital  was  founded  by  Father  Paulo  Camerte  in  1551;  in  process 
of  time  it  was  transferred  to  Margao,  and  thence  to  Rachol. 

f Orient.  Conq.,  vol.  II.,  p.  85. 
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The  chief  festivals  were,  however,  celebrated  by  the  students 
in  the  church  attached  to  their  own  college,  especially  the  feast 
of  St.  Paul,  on  which  occasion  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  hundred  fidalgos  mounted  on  horses  richly  capa- 
risoned, went  to  this  church,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
students,  who  in  costly  silk  clothes  marched  in  rank  and  file 
before  him.  On  this  day  he  was  entertained  by  the  Fathers 
with  a sumptuous  dinner,  followed  by  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  students.* * * § 

By  1623,  when  Pietro  della  Valle  visited  Goa,  all  the  bustle  and 
activity  had  disappeared  from  the  college,  together  with  the 
festivities  in  the  church.  In  fact  the  college  was  abandoned, 
and  the  schools  were  transferred  to  the  new  building  on  the  hill 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rozario.f  Tavernier  makes  particular 
mention  of  the  old  college  which  he  saw  in  1640;  J but  he 
does  not  describe  the  building.  Dr.  Fryer  says  that  it  was  in 
1675  the  seat  of  the  Provost  ( Provincial ) of  the  Jesuits,  “who 
is  independent  and  rules  suo  jure.”§  Gemelli  Careri  states  that 
only  two  fathers  resided  in  1695  in  the  college,  which  was 
partly  ruined ; and  that  in  the  church,  once  equally  magnificent, 
were  instructed  catechumens,  “for  whose  maintenance  the  King- 
contributed  four  hundred  pieces  of  eight  a year.”  ||  In  the 
time  of  Cottineau  in  1827  both  the  college  and  the 
church  were  in  so  ruinous  a state  that  only  a small  part 
of  the  former  remained,  and  of  the  latter  a fagade  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  side  walls,  the  choir  cloister,  staircase,  and 
the  arches.  Around  the  building  there  grew  palm-trees  and 
shrubs  that  rendered  the  place  very  difficult  of  access.  “Nous 
avons,”  says  the  abbe,  “ penetre  avec  difficulty  dans  le  jardin 
tout  rempli  de  cocotuers  et  d’autres  arbres,  et  dont  le  terrain 

* Pyrard,  Part  II.,  pp.  34,  48. 

t Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle , vol.  II.,  p.  759. 

X Les  Six  Voyages , Part  II.,  p.  122;  Harris’  Collection  of  Voyages , 
vol.  II.,  p.  359. 

§ A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  150. 

!|  Churchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  206. 
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est  couvert  d’arbustes  et  herbes,  la  retraifce  des  serpents.”* 
The  remains  of  tlie  college  and  church,  as  well  as  a majestic 
cross  of  black  stone,  were  demolished  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment some  four  or  five  years  after  Cottineau’s  visit,  with  the 
view  of  using  the  materials  for  the  buildings  that  were 
being  erected  in  Pangim ; but,  having  been  found  useless,  they 
were  abandoned,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  lviug  there,  over- 
grown with  thick  shrubs.  The  facade  of  the  church,  however, 
escaped  the  general  wreck,  and  exists  at  present  in  a some- 
what decayed  state,  and  is  the  only  relic  of  the  famous  College 
of  St.  Paul. 

Chapel  of  St  Francis  Xavier— Within  the  enclosure 
of  the  above  college  stood,  on  a small  eminence,  the  celebrated 
chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  It  is  related  that  on  odo 
occasion  the  saint,  whilst  at  prayer,  was  so  much  overpowered 
by  devotional  fervour  that  he  felt  himself  almost  suffocated, 
and  then,  opening  his  soutane  near  the  chest,  burst  into  an 
exclamation  “ Domine  sat  est “ Lord,  it  is  enough.”  The 
author  of  the  Oriente  Conquistado  states  that,  according  to  a 
tradition,  this  chapel  was  erected  to  commemoi*ate  the  above 
incident,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  occurred,  and  that  every 
year  on  a Friday  in  Lent  high  mass  was  celebrated,  attended 
by  the  gentry  of  the  city,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
writers,  especially  Father  Manoel  Xavier,  affirm  that  the  saint 
himself  caused  this  chapel  to  be  built,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  mass  there.  The  same  author  conjectures  that  this 
chapel  was  one  of  the  two  that  stood  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  college,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony, 
and  the  other  to  St.  Jerome,  and  that  possibly,  after  the 
abovementioned  incident,  the  latter  may  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Francis  Xavier. f At  any  rate  it  is  clear,  both 
from  traditional  and  historical  evidence,  that  this  chapel  was 
particularly  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Apostle  of  the 


* Instituto  Vasco  da  Gama,  vol.  III.,  p.  182. 
f Oriente  Conquistado , Conq.  IV.,  Div.  ii. 
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Indies,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Catholics  of  Goa,  and  was  kept  in  a decent  state  for  a long- 
time. It  is  said  that  on  its  walls  all  the  important  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  were  beautifully  painted.  Subse- 
quently the  edifice  appears  from  its  architecture  to  have 
been  improved  and  enlarged.  "When  the  College  of  St.  Paul 
was  abandoned,  this  chapel  was  to  a certain  extent  neglected, 
but  was  nevertheless  well  preserved  till  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.*  Later  on,  when  the  city  was  deserted,  the  building 
began  to  decay.  In  1827  there  were,  besides  the  sanctuary,  a 
small  portico  with  seats  on  both  sides  and  a well-wrought 
facade,  the  nave  which  stood  unroofed  and  presented  on  the 
top  only  one  timber  beam,  and  the  vault  of  the  choir,  all  of 
which  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  approaching  ruin.f  At 
present  there  exists  only  a small  roofless  building  about  thirty 
feet  long  and  twelve  broad,  with  the  pavement  overgrown 
with  grass.  Previous  to  the  exposition  of  the  body  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  1859,  the  Government  ordered  the  chapel 
to  be  repaired,  and  the  shrubs  hedging  it  to  be  removed,  with 
a view  to  render  it  easily  accessible.  During  the  exposition 
people  flocked  there  in  crowds,  and  many  afflicted  with  various 
diseases  came  from  distant  places  and  remained  there  for  some 
days  in  hopes  of  regaining  health.  In  course  of  time  the 
chapel  fell  again  into  neglect,  and  continues  still  in  this  state, 
notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  many  Catholics  of  Goa  to 
repair  it  by  means  of  a subscription,  and  the  recommendation 
to  the  same  effect  of  a committee  appointed  by  Government 
in  1870  to  inspect  the  buildings  of  the  cld  city. 

There  is  a tradition  current  in  Goa  that  at  the  foot  of  this 
chapel  the  saint  had  planted  a jack-tree,  the  bark  of  which 
possessed  the  power  of  healing  various  maladies.  A traveller 
says,  however,  that  he  saw  in  1695  in  the  garden  of  St.  Paul’s 
College  two  jack-trees  and  some  mango-trees  planted  by  the 


* Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  206. 
t Instituto  Vasco  de  Gama,  vol.  III.,  p.  182. 
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same  saint.*  Whether  he  planted  one  or  more  trees,  it  is  not 
certain,  but  it  is  undisputed  that  the  tree  near  this  chapel  was 
greatly  prized  by  the  Catholics  of  Goa,  in  common  with 
many  other  objects  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  saint. 
Chips  of  this  tree  and  images  made  of  its  wood  received 
marked  respect.  In  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Rita  in  the 
village  of  Curtorim,  in  Salsette,  there  is  a cross  made  of  the 
same  jack-tree,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Francis,  and  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  common  people. 
This  jack-tree  must  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  exposition  of  the  bod}^  of  St.  Francis  the 
trunk  of  a similar  tree  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Saint,  and  people,  fancying  it  to  be  the  same 
that  was  planted  by  him,  were  anxious  to  obtain  even  small 
chips  of  it.  Close  to  the  same  chapel  there  are  two  wells,  the 
water  of  which  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  rare  properties.  It  is 
believed  that  the  saint  used  to  wash  his  feet  in  the  well  which 
lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  chapel  and  has 
a flight  of  steps  hewn  out  of  a rock  leading  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  that  he  used  to  drink  the  water  of  the  other  well, 
which  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  and  is  a little  deeper. 
There  is  however  no  foundation  for  such  a tradition. 

Hospital  of  St.  Lazarus. — Leaving  the  spot  which  was 
the  favourite  abode  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  and  forcing 
our  way  through  shrubs  and  bushes  towards  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  city,  we  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Lazarus,  where  St.  Francis  Xavier,  on  his  arrival  from 
Europe  in  1542,  used  to  tend  the  lepers.  It  was  founded  about 
the  year  1530  or  1531,  as  appears  from  a letter  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  dated  the  26th  March  1532,  in  which,  after  stating 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  foundation  of  this  hospital,  he  alludes 
to  the  privileges  and  rules  which  were  asked  for  it,  similar 
to  those  of  the  hospital  at  Lisbon. f The  institution  was  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  and  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Senate  or  Municipal  Chamber,  and  the  Santa 

* Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  206. 

f Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  I.,  doc.  2. 
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Casa  cle  Hisericordia.*  It  had  a parish  church  which  received 
a contribution  of  £1-13-4. 

The  hospital  was  a beautiful  and  well  furnished  edifice,  and 
the  church  had  an  elegant  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Louis 
of  France.  The  esplanade  in  which  these  buildings  were 
erected  was  very  spacious,  called  Campo  de  Sao  Lazaro,  and  also 
sometimes  Campo  de  Sao  Thiago,  because  it  led  to  the  fortress 
of  Sao  Thiago. f On  this  esplanade  the  Portuguese  grandees 
and  noblemen  had  their  favourite  equestrian  games  with  canes 
and  oranges  on  the  festivals  of  St.  John  and  St.  James. 
Pietro  della  Yalle  gives  the  following  description  of  the  so- 
lemnities which  were  held  during  the  feasts  of  the  two  saints  : — 
“ On  the  feast  of  St.  John,  as  is  usual  in  Goa  every  year,  the 
Viceroy  and  many  other  Portuguese  gentlemen  went  out  in 
disguise  but  without  masks,  in  groups  of  twos  or  threes  ; 
and,  having  heard  mass  in  St.  John’s  Church,  passed  through 
St.  Paul’s  street,  which  is  also  called  the  race-course,  and  is  the 
best  place  of  Goa.  Several  groups  of  native  Christians  passed 
through  the  streets  with  banners,  tambourines,  and  arms,  danc- 
ing and  performing  mock  fights  with  bare  swords ; these  were 
pedestrians ; then  came  the  horsemen  with  Moorish  javelins 
and  ran  two  races,  i.e.  from  St.  Paul’s  Church  towards  the 
town  and  back  again,  always  in  groups  of  twos  or  threes, 
according  to  their  costumes  and  previous  arrangement ; and 
once  again  they  came  downwards  from  St.  Paul’s,  all  going 
together.  This  over,  they  proceeded  to  do  the  same  and  in 
the  same  order  in  the  square  of  the  Viceroy’s  palace,  which 
brought,  the  festivity  to  a close.  I went  to  see  this  spectacle 
in  St.  Paul’s  street  from  the  house  of  one  who  is  called  king  of 
the  Maldives,  which  are  numberless  small  islands  all  in  a 
row  and  connected  together  towards  the  west  and  not  far 
away  from  the  coast  of  India.  . . . On  the  feast  of  St. 

James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  the  same  festivities  and 

* Op.  cit.,  Fasc.  II.,  p.  273. 

t Pietro  della  Valle  says  that  the  road  which  led  from  Santiago  to  the 
city  was  very  fine,  and  passed  through  a beautiful  plain  covered  with 
verdure,  villas  and  pleasure  walks. 
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masquerades  as  those  described  above  were  held  in  the 
morning,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  Viceroy  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  heard  mass  in  St.  James5  church.55* * * § 
The  esplanade  was  also  used  as  a parade-ground  by  native  Chris- 
tian soldiers. f It  was  there  also  that  the  criminals  sentenced 
to  capital  punishment  by  the  Inquisition  were  burnt.  In  the 
time  of  Cottineau  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazarus  was  still  in 
existence,  and  admitted  not  only  lepers,  but  also  poor  patients. 
A secular  priest  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  house,  and  also 
as  chaplain.  J Since  1840,  when  the  hospital  was  closed,  the 
building  has  rapidly  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  now  completely 
in  ruins,  there  being  hardly  any  vestige  left  of  its  former 
grandeur.  The  image  of  St.  Lazarus  is  at  present  preserved 
in  the  parish  church  of  Corlim. 

Church  of  Saint  Thomas.— Close  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Lazarus  stood  other  edifices,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  was 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  who  is  said  to 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  India.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  India,  the  Portuguese  had  been  searching  for  the 
body  of  that  saint,  which,  according  to  a tradition,  had  been 
buried  at  Meliapur.  The  Viceroy,  Dom  Francisco  de  Almeida,  sent 
in  1507  four  persons  to  the  Coromandel  coast  in  search  of  it, 
but  it  was  only  in  1522  that  the  body  was  discovered  by  Manoel 
de  Frias,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
that  coast.  The  Government  of  Goa,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions received  from  Portugal,  ordered  the  church  where  it 
was  found  buried  to  be  repaired.  The  remains  of  the  saint, 
together  with  a spear  with  which  he  was  hilled,  were,  according 
to  an  eye-witness,  deposited  in  a richly  decorated  case 
which  was  hidden  by  Father  Alvaro  Penteado  in  some  secret 
part  of  the  church,  from  which  it  was  again  removed  in  1533 
by  Father  Hgo  Nicclay  to  another  equally  unknown  part,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  stolen  or  profaned. § To  deposit  the 

* Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle  il  Pellegrino,  vol.  II.,  p.  606. 

f Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  II.,  doc.  47.;  Pyrard,  Part  II.,  p.  32. 

% An  Historical  Sketch,  p.  91. 
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relics  in  a completely  secure  spot,  where  they  might  receive 
the  veneration  due  to  them,  the  Viceroy,  Dom  Constantino 
de  Braganca,  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, ordered  them  to  be  removed  in  1560  to  Goa.  The 
Christians  of  Meliapur,  who  were  devoutly  attached  to  the 
saint,  would  not  however  allow  his  bones  to  be  translated 
thither : consequently  the  delegates  who  were  sent  to  fetch 
them  could  only  succeed  in  bringing  with  them  a bone  with 
a few  other  relics  of  the  saint.  These  were  enshrined  with 
great  solemnity  in  a church  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
city  for  their  reception,  and  which  was  consequently  named 
after  the  saint.  This  church,  which  Pyrard  describes  as  be- 
longing to  a large  parish,*  began  to  decay  in  process  of  time, 
and  was  called  Old  or  Broken  St.  Thomas.  In  1720  the  num- 
ber of  its  parishioners  dwindled  to  493.  In  1827  Cottineau 
describes  the  church  as  follows  : — “ The  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  is  in  the  great  street  of  St.  Paul's  College,  at  a 
furlong  distance  from  it  and  on  the  same  side.  It  was  made  a 
parish  after  the  two  preceding  churches  (of  the  Rozario  and 
Luz),  but  never  became  a collegiate.  It  is  now  very  poor 
and  in  ruins,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  presbytery,  or  priest’s 
house.  The  vicar  does  not  reside  in  Goa,  and  mass  is  cele- 
brated only  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  On  St.  Thomas’s  day, 
the  21stDecember,  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral  and  deputations 
of  the  convents  come  hither  in  procession  after  the  high  mass 
of  the  Cathedral  is  over,  and  before  that  of  the  church  com- 
mences, bringing  back  the  reliquary  of  the  saint,  which  is 
carried  to  the  Cathedral  on  the  eve  of  the  vespers,  by  the 
members  of  a confraternity  attached  to  this  parish.  The 
number  of  its  communicants  amounts  to  twenty-four.  The 
vicar’s  salary  is  seventy-five  rupees,  like  that  of  all  the  others 
in  the  diocese. ”t 

Shortly  after  his  visit,  this  church  fell  completely  into  ruin, 
and  there  are  hardly  any  traces  left  of  it  at  present. 


* Pyrard,  Part  II.,  p.  32. 
t An  Historical  Sketch,  p.  102. 
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To  the  south  of  this  sacred  edifice,  at  a short  distance,  there 
was  an  incomplete  building  dedicated  to  the  same  saint, 
which  was  called  New  St.  Thomas.  Dr.  Fryer  speaks  of  the 
same,  and  of  the  place  in  which  it  stood,  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ Coming  again  to  Goa  I lodged  at  the  house  of  a 
French  physician  in  the  camp  of  St.  Thomas,  which  the  city 
overlooks  in  the  same  manner  as  old  Rome  did  the  Martian 
Vale.  I saw  there  an  unfinished  piece  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Christians,  but  the  troubles  of  their  Prince  called  them  back 
before  it  could  be  perfected ; others  say  prevented  in  it  by 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  great  traders  of  this  place  for 
diamonds  are  the  two  Martins,  both  Jews,  yet  to  carry  on  their 
designs  permitted  to  live  as  Christians,  they  constantly  fre- 
quenting Mass,  and  at  table  every  meal  during  our  stay  had 
hogsJ  flesh  served  up.”* 

Near  it  lay  a large  well  excavated  out  of  a rock.  Pietro  della 
Valle,  speaking  of  it,  says  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  former 
heathen  rulers  of  the  land,  being  one  of  the  largest  that  he 
had  seen ; it  was  round,  having,  according  to  him,  a diameter 
of  twenty  ordinary  paces,  and  was  very  deep  ; it  was  surrounded 
by  a parapet  with  two  doors,  and  had  flights  of  steps  leading 
to  its  very  bottom. f On  the  same  side,  which  formed  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  the  city,  there  was  a beautiful  lake 
frequented  by  waterfowl,  as  Linschoten  and  Pyrard  tell  us, 
amidst  charming  villas  with  gardens  belonging  to  Portuguese 
fidalgos.  The  terrible  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  the  city 
in  1570,  is  said  to  have  been  caused  in  a great  measure  by  the 
poisonous  effluvia  issuing  from  this  lake.J  Near  the  lake,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  towards  the  south,  stood  the  gallows. 

* A New  Account,  ut  supra,  p.  183. 

f Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  vol.  II.,  p.  609. 

+ Linschoten’s  Histoire  de  la  Navigation,  p.  66  ; Pyrard,  Voyage,  Part  II., 
p.  32;  Orient.  Conq.,  vo] . I.,  p.  53. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ALEXIUS — HOSPITAL  OF  ALL  SAINTS — CHURCH 
OF  THE  HOLT  TRINITY — CONTENT  AND  CHURCH  OF  THE  CRUZ 
DOS  HILAGRES — CHURCH  OF  NOSSA  SENHORA  DA  LUZ. 

Church  of  St.  Alexius.— Returning  now  by  the  main 
road,  which  runs  close  by  St.  Thomas’  Church,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  west,  we  come  again  to  the  site  of  St.  Paul’s  College, 
and  passing  by  the  same,  we  see,  a few  yards  off,  traces  of 
two  buildings.  The  one  to  the  north  of  the  street  at  the  foof 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites  was  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Alexius,  which  was  erected  by  the  Archbishop  Dom  Fr. 
Aleixo  de  Menezes  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
This  church  was  at  first  in  a very  flourishing  state,  but  within 
a quarter  of  a century  from  the  date  of  its  erection  it  began 
to  show  signs  of  rapid  decay,  and  about  the  year  1775  could 
count  only  158  parishioners.  Not  long  after,  it  crumbled  to 
dust.  The  image  of  the  saint  was  removed  to  the  Cathedral, 
while  the  cross  in  the  courtyard  is  the  only  relic  of  the 
building. 

Hospital  of  All  Saints. — Directly  to  the  south  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Alexius,  along  the  road  leading  to  the  Church 
of  the  Cruz  dos  MUagres,  stood  the  second  of  the  two  buildings 
mentioned  above,  the  Hospital  of  All  Saints,  founded  in  1547 
by  the  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
as  stated  in  a document  found  among  the  records  of  that 
institution.  In  1681  it  was  amalgamated  with  the  Hospital  of 
Nossa  Senhora  de  Piedade,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Senate 
or  the  Municipal  Chamber  which  established  the  latter  should 
contribute  £5  per  month,  besides  the  interest  accruing  from 
35  g 
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£500  given  to  the  same  by  the  Viceroy,  Count  of  Linhares. 
The  building  in  which  the  hospital  was  accommodated  began 
to  decay  in  1822,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  transferred 
to  the  old  house  called  Real  Stanco  do  Tabaco,  and  thence 
successively  to  the  Convents  of  St.  John  of  God  and  St.  Barbara 
at  Morombim.  Between  1842  and  1843  it  was  proposed  to  be 
removed  to  the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  but  the  project  was 
not  carried  out.  It  was  however  finally  transferred  in  1851  to 
Bibandar,  where  it  still  exists,  and  is  called  the  Hospital  of  the 
Poor  or  of  the  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia .* 

Proceediug  further  to  the  south,  by  a road  now  almost  lost 
among  shrubs,  we  find  a small  reservoir  of  water.  It  is  the 
celebrated  Tirtha  of  Brahmapuri,  sacred  to  Siva,  who,  accord- 
ing to  a Hindu  legend,  dwelt  there  thousands  of  years  ago. 
This  tirtha,  before  the  Portuguese  conquest  of  Goa,  attracted 
annually  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  India,  but 
under  the  new  regime  pilgrimages  to  this  spot  were  at  first 
strictly  prohibited.  This  severity  however  was  considerably 
relaxed  in  later  years,  so  that  we  now  find  a number  of 
Hindus  annually  visiting  this  tirtha  in  the  month  of  Shrawan 
(August). 

Cliurcli  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity. — Close  to  this  tirtha  lies 
the  site  of  the  parish  church  of  the  Santissima  Trindade  (The 
Most  Holy  Trinity),  which  is  believed  to  have  been  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  pagoda  of  Siva  by  the  Archbishop  Dom  Fr.  Aleixo 
de  Menezes,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Alexius,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  was  erected. 

The  parish  of  this  Church,  which  in  1614  had  about  12,000 
souls,  was  so  much  deserted  that  in  1775  there  could  be  found 
hardly  thirty-two  persons  ; consequently  the  church  was  neg- 
lected and  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin. 

Convent  and  Church  of  the  Cruz  dos  Milagres.— At  a 
small  distance  from  the  above  church,  towards  the  west,  are  seen 
on  a hill  called  Monte  de  Boa  Vista,  from  the  excellent  view  it 
commands  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  the  half  dilapidated 

* For  further  description,  vide  p.  328. 
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Church  of  the  Cruz  dos  Milagres  (Cross  of  Miracles),  and  the 
Convent  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  The  church  owes 
its  existence  to  a miracle  said  to  have  been  wrought  on  its 
site  on  the  23rd  February  1619.  We  may  be  allowed  to  detail 
at  some  length  the  particulars  of  this  miracle  from  an  old 
manuscript  in  our  possession,  as  it  caused  great  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  is  still  a frequent  topic  of  pious  conversation 
in  many  a household  in  Goa.  It  is  said  that  a priest 
named  Manoel  Rodrigues  had  set  up  a cross  of  teakwood  on 
a rock  on  that  hill.  On  the  23rd  February  1619  people 
were  surprised  to  see  from  the  city  several  flags  of  crimson  hue 
playing  in  the  air  near  this  cross.  They  were  still  more  sur- 
prised on  the  following  morning  to  witness  a human  figure 
nailed  on  the  cross,  with  a halo  of  light  around  him.  This 
spectacle,  bursting  on  their  view  from  a distance,  tempted 
several  persons  to  approach  the  spot,  but  by  the  time  they 
arrived  there  everything  that  had  struck  them  from  a distance 
had  disappeared.  They  then  returned  to  the  place  whence 
they  had  seen  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  again  observed 
a figure  nailed  on  the  cross,  with  the  head  uplifted,  hands 
stretched  out,  feet  fastened  together,  a white  towel  encircling 
the  waist,  the  body  covered  with  wounds  and  stained  with 
blood,  and  a crown  of  thorns  around  the  head.  The  whole 
figure  appeared  to  be  wrapped  in  an  ethereal  flame  of  dazzling 
splendour  which  reached  the  skies.  At  this  sight  the  whole  city 
was  astonished.  Thereupon  the  Archbishop,  Dom  Fr.  ChristovSo 
de  Lisboa,  ordered  the  cross  to  be  conveyed  in  a solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  canons  and  the  chief  public  functionaries. 
Subsequently  a canonical  investigation  was  made  in  regard 
to  the  supposed  miracle,  and  as  it  was  reported  that  many 
miraculous  cures  had  been  effected  by  simply  touching  the  cross, 
a committee  of  theologians  and  medical  men  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  matter,  and  their  opinion  was  that  these 
cures  were  supernatural.  Another  miracle  connected  with  the 
cross  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  5th  March  1619,  when 
a stream  of  water  issued  from  the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  for  a 
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day  and  night  together.  The  Archbishop  then  ordered  fasts 
and  public  prayers  in  all  the  churches  and  convents,  and 
appointed  a committee  of  theologians,  selected  from  among  the 
friars  of  every  convent,  to  give  their  opinion  upon  this  matter. 
The  committee  finding  no  cavity  in  the  rock  capable  of  hold- 
ing such  a large  quantity  of  water,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  event  was  miraculous.  Upon  this  a solemn  festival 
was  held  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a church  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  miracle  by  means  of  contributions  raised  from 
the  people.  A slab  with  the  following  inscription  in  gold  letters 
was  also  placed  on  the  spot  where  the  miraculous  cross  stood  : — 

“ Neste  logar  estava  a Santa  Cruz,  quando  nella  appareceu 

Jesus/’ 

Translation. 

“In  this  place  stood  the  Holy  Cross  when  Jesus  appeared 

on  it.” 

When  the  cross  was  about  to  be  removed  from  the  Church  of 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz  to  the  church  specially  built  for  it,  it  is 
stated  to  have  grown  in  size,  since  it  could  not  pass  through  the 
door  by  which  it  had  formerly  been  taken  in,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  widen  the  entrance  and  to  separate  the  horizontal 
bar  of  the  cross  from  the  main  stem.  The  Church  being 
built  of  weak  materials,  could  ill  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
elements  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  fell  on  the  8th  August 
1659,  when  the  miraculous  cross  was  taken  back  to  the  Church 
of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz.*  In  1669  an  Augustinian  friar, 
named  Agostinho  dos  Reis,  commenced  to  rebuild  the  church 
on  a grander  scale,  and  placed  the  cross  in  it  after  its  com- 
pletion in  1671.  A miraculous  image  of  Nossa  Senhora  de 
Bom  Successo  (Our  Lady  of  Good  Success),  which  was  in  the 
cell  of  a friar  in  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  was  also  removed 
thither  in  a solemn  procession.  Regarding  this  image  it  is 

* See  Chronica  da  Congregaydo  do  Oratorio  (MSS.),  Livr.  I.,  Cap.  IV.; 
Promptuario  das  Lejini$oes  Indicas,  por  Padre  Leonardo  Paes,  p.  48  ; Anno 
Historico,  por  Padre  Francisco  de  Santa  Maria,  p.  243 ; Churchill’s  Voyages 
and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  206. 
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said  that  the  friar  had  prayed  before  it  to  be  cured  of  a disease 
of  a virulent  character,  and  that  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  begged  the  cloth 
which  covered  the  image  to  be  removed  and  the  image  revealed 
to  his  sight.  The  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  image  stood 
before  him  stripped  of  its  covering.*  A few  years  later,  the 
church  was  made  over  to  some  native  priests  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a religious  community  called  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  the  Retreat  of  St.  John 
of  the  Desert,  in  the  parish  of  Guadalupe,  in  Batim. 

In  1685  Rev.  Jose  Vaz,  a native  of  Goa  and  venerated  as 
a saint,  joined  the  congregation  and  erected  a little  house 
contiguous  to  the  church,  and  submitted  its  rules  to  the  Pope 
for  approval,  which  was  accorded  in  1707.  This  commu- 
nity lived  there  till  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders 
in  Goa,  when  thirty-six  of  its  members  left  it,  and  the  public 
treasury  appropriated  its  property,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
£14,424-7-9^.  The  miraculous  cross  was  removed  afterwards 
on  the  3rd  May  1845,  by  orders  of  the  Governor,  J.  F.  Pestana, 
to  the  Cathedral,  where  it  is  at  present. 

The  church  was  small,  but  well  constructed  and  vaulted. 
The  convent,  which  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Jose  Vaz  had  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  various  cells  and  dormitories,  was 
spacious  and  beautiful.  These  buildings  commanded  a pictu- 
resque view  not  only  of  the  city,  but  also  of  the  whole  island 
and  harbour  of  Goa.  When  they  were  abandoned,  they  gradual- 
ly fell  into  decay,  and  were  ordered  to  be  demolished  in  1846. 
Some  of  the  walls  might  even  now  be  seen  in  a mouldering 
state,  amidst  a frightful  wilderness,  the  abode  of  venomous 
snakes  and  reptiles,  but  it  is  difficult  to  approach  them  and 
observe  the  relics  of  the  last  religious  edifice  of  the  city. 

Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz. — Close  to  the  Church 

of  the  Cruz  dos  Milagres,  towards  the  west,  there  was,  as 
stated  above,  the  Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz  (Our  Lady  of 
Light).  This  church  was  very  old,  and  had  been  raised  to  the 


* Chronica  da  Congregagao  do  Oratorio,  loc.  cit. 
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rank  of  a parish  church;  together  with  that  of  the  Rosary, 
in  1543,  when  cholera  was  raging  in  the  city.* * * §  It  was 
subsequently  turned  into  a collegiate  church,  and  received 
from  the  public  treasury  the  sum  of  £14-1-7  per  annum,  f 
of  which  £3-16-0  were  for  petty  expenses,  £2-15-7  for  the 
vicar,  who  had  the  title  of  Prior,  £6-13-4  for  four  priests 
who  served  in  it,  and  16s.  8c?.  to  the  treasurer.  This  church 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Portuguese  chronicles  of 
the  16th  century.  It  was  here  that  Dom  Joao  de  Castro, 
on  learning  of  the  heroic  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Diu  in 
1546,  offered  thanks  to  God,  and  deposited  the  flag  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  king  of  Cambay. J In  1614  this 
church  had  30,000  parishioners ; but  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  18th  century  this  number  was  reduced  to  109,  and  a 
hundred  years  after  to  8.  At  the  time  of  Cottineau’s  visit  it 
was  closed  except  on  Sundays,  when  mass  was  said  there. § It 
fell  completely  into  ruins  soon  after,  and  no  trace  now  remains 
of  it  except  a cross  on  the  outside,  like  that  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Alexius. 


* Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  IV.,  p.  289. 

t According  to  the  Regulations  framed  by  Dom  Antao  de  Noronha;  but 
according  to  the  Tombo  of  Simao  Botellio  only  92,715  reis. 

X Lendas,  vol.  IV.,  pp.  456,  571  - 

§ Instituto  Vasco  de  Gama,  vol.  III.,  p.  229. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


THE  HOUSE  AND  CHURCH  OE  BOM  JESUS — CHAPEL  AND  TOMB 
OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER. 

House  and  Church  of  Bom  Jesus. — Returning  to  the 
main,  road,  and  proceeding  a few  paces  westward,  we 
meet  again  in  the  centre  of  the  city  the  old  Pelourinho. 
Close  to  it  there  lay  a spacious  square  called  Terreiro  dos 
Gallos,  from  the  fact  that  people  were  here  entertained  with, 
cock-fights — a spectacle  once  very  popular,  hut  prohibited 
in  1594  under  grave  penalties.*  On  this  site  was  built 
the  Casa  Professa,  or  the  Professed  House  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  about  to  erect  this  building  in  1585,  when  they  met 
with  such  opposition  from  the  Senate  or  Municipal  Chamber 
of  the  city,  the  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia,  and  the  Franciscans, 
that  but  for  a device  to  which  they  had  recourse,  they  would 
probably  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  project.  It  is 
, related  that  on  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  they 
expected  they  would  be  legally  restrained  from  building  on 
the  spot,  they  took  possession  of  a small  house  situated 
between  two  bakeries,  converted  it  into  a temporary  church, 
iuscribing'  on  the  door  the  word  “ Jesus,”  by  which  the 
institution  was  to  be  thereafter  named,  and  placed  there, 
with  the  greatest  secrecy,  two  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  two  lay 
brothers,  provided  with  the  vestments  and  sacred  vessels 
necessary  for  celebrating  mass.  Early  on  the  next  morning 
the  door  of  the  house  was  thrown  open  and  a bell  rung,  at 
i the  sound  of  which  the  neighbours  were  attracted  to  the 
place,  where  they  were  surprised  to  find  a priest  about  to 

* Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  157;  Pyrard,  Pt.  IT.,  p.  32,  explains 
in  a different  way  the  origin  of  the  word  Terreiro  dos  Gallos.  He  says  : 
“ L’appelent  Terreiro  dos  Gallos — c’est  a dire,  le  lieu  des  coqs,  a cause  de 
' la  volaille  et  Fautres  vivres  qu’on  y vend.” 
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say  mass.  The  news  of  this  incident  spread  rapidly  through 
the  whole  city,  and  the  Jesuits  had  the  satisfaction  of  thus 
baffling  their  opponents,  who  could  not  dislodge  them  from 
the  house. 

The  missionaries  then  proceeded,  with  their  characteristic 
activity,  to  enlarge  the  building  and  make  the  requisite  accom- 
modation for  their  residence,  which  they  fixed  there  on  the 
12th  January  of  the  following  year.* * * §  Their  adversaries,  foiled 
in  their  opposition  and  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the 
Viceroy  or  the  Archbishop,  both  of  whom  seemed  inclined 
to  favour  the  Jesuits,  laid  their  complaints  repeatedly  before 
the  King  of  Portugal,  praying  him  to  interpose  on  their  behalf, 
and  stop  the  further  progress  of  the  building  which  the  Jesuits 
were  rearing  with  speed  and  energy  ; but  they  were  mortified 
to  find  that  their  supplications  failed  to  move  the  august 
sovereign.  In  1589  the  edifice  was  well-nigh  completed,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £833-6-8,  as  appears  from  a royal  letter. f 

Some  writers,  observing  the  portrait  of  Dom  Fr.  Sebastian 
Pinto  Pimenta,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  over  one  of  the 
portals  of  this  House  of  Bom  Jesus,  have  been  erroneously 
led  to  conjecture  that  it  was  founded  by  that  Portuguese 
nobleman;  but  from  a document J lately  discovered  among 
the  records  of  the  Secretariat  at  Goa,  it  appears  that  Pimenta 
was  the  founder  of  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  in  Chaul, 
and  that  his  portrait,  which  had  long  graced  the  hall  of  that 
college,  was  removed  to  the  House  of  Bom  Jesus  on  the  cession 
of  that  city  to  the  Marathas.  The  house  had  really  no  parti- 
cular founder,  but  owed  its  origin  mainly  to  the  united  efforts 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Goa.  It  was  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  Domingos  Fernandes,  a lay  brother  and  an  architect 
of  considerable  merit,  and  of  Julio  Simao,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  Goa.§  This  edifice,  like  almost  every 


* Orient.  Conq.,  vol.  II.,  p.  222. 

f Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  25,  59,  64,  77. 

I Alvara  de  10  de  Marfo  de  1643. 

§ Orient.  Conq.,  vol.  II.,  p.  230;  Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  79. 
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building  of  the  Jesuits,  was  vast  and  splendid,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  every  spectator.  The  celebrated  Orientalist 
Anquetil  du  Perron  says,  “ I cannot  lielp  admiring  the  House 
of  tbe  Jesuits,  a superb  building-,  which  would  have  been 
regarded  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  religious 
houses.”* 

A traveller  who  visited  it  in  1639  and  dined  there,  describes 
in  glowing  terms  its  several  halls  and  apartments  adorned 
with  valuable  pictures,  representing  the  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  their  pious  deeds.  In  speaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  Jesuits,  he  says  : “ They  brought  us  into 
their  refectory,  where  the  tables  were  placed  all  along  the  walls, 
as  we  had  seen  them  in  the  professed  house,  and  in  so  great  a 
number  that  there  was  room  enough  for  two  hundred  persons. 
Yet  were  there  only  four  of  the  chief  among  them  that  dined 
with  us,  while  all  the  rest  stood  and  waited  on  us.  We  were 
as  well  treated  by  these  as  we  had  been  by  the  others ; but  I 
must  confess  these  gave  us  the  best  Canary  that  ever  I drank. 
Of  all  the  moral  virtues,  there  is  not  any  the  Jesuits  endeavour 
more  to  practise  than  sobriety,  insomuch  that  drunkenness  is 
a vice  they  can  the  least  of  any  be  charged  withal,  and 
yet  at  this  time  they  often  called  on  us  to  drink — I conceive, 
purposely  to  engage  us,  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  not  out 
of  pure  compliment  we  commended  their  wine.  After  dinner 
they  carried  us  up  to  the  steeple,  whence  we  could  take  a 
view  of  all  the  city,  the  sea,  the  river,  and  all  the  adjacent 
champion  (champaign),  as  far  as  the  mountain,  much  better  than 
we  could  have  done  from  the  fourth  story  of  the  professed 
house.”f 

The  building,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  but  a part  of  the 
original  edifice,  some  of  its  long  corridors  and  spacious  apart- 
ments having  been  destroyed  not  only  “ by  the  corroding  tooth 
of  Time,”  but  also  by  the  raging  flames  of  a great  fire  which 


* Discours  Preliminaire  ou  Introduction  au  Zend  Avesta,  p.  ccxiv. 
t Mandelslo’s  Travels,  p.  81.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  traveller 
confounds  the  Professed  House  with  the  New  College  of  St.  Paul. 

36y 
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consumed  a great  portion  of  it.*  Even  in  its  present  state 
its  aspect  is  majestic  and  imposing.  It  lias  three  stories  with 
an  elegant  facade,  and  is  ascended  by  two  excellent  staircases, 
one  of  which  is  in  front,  and  the  other  towards  the  vestry. 
The  stories  above  the  groundfloor  contain  each  two  saloons, 
eighteen  cells  and  a parlour,  besides  spacious  corridors  and 
other  accommodation  for  the  comfort  of  its  inmates.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1759  from  Goa,  this  house  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Archbishop.  The  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
who  was  a relentless  foe  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  imagining  that 
the  house  was  larger  than  it  really  was,  ordered,  by  his  alvara 
of  the  1 5th  January  1 774,  that  this  vast  and  magnificent  college, 
as  he  called  the  House  of  Bom  Jesus,  should  be  used  as  the 
Palace  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Chapter  Hall,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  and  the  residence  of  the  canons  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. t Put  the  Governor  of  Goa,  convinced  of  the 
impracticability  of  this  measure,  kept  the  order  in  abeyance, 
and  the  house  was  occupied  for  some  time  afterwards  by  one  of 
the  seminaries  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy. 
When  the  seminary  was  abolished,  the  house  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a canon,  who,  under  the  title  of  Administrator, 
still  resides  there. 

Attached  to  the  professed  house,  and  parallel  to  the  road 
running  from  Panelim  to  Sao  Thiago,  stands,  on  a spot 
4i  feet  high,  the  stately  Church  of  Bom  Jesus.  This  church 
was  begun  to  be  built  on  the  24th  November  1594  out  of  the 
funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  Dom  Jeronimo  Mascaren- 
has,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop,  Dom  Fr.  Aleixo 
de  Menezes,  on  the  15th  May  1605.  Pyrard,  who  saw  it  when 
it  was  almost  completed,  states  that  it  was  at  first  destined 
for  administering  the  sacraments,  and  baptizing  the  pagans. 


* According  to  Tavernier  (Part  II.,  p.  123)  a great  part  of  the  house 
was  burnt  in  1663  by  an  accident  at  night,  and  was  again  rebuilt  at  the 
cost  of  60,000  ecus;  it  is  Said  that  subsequently  the  house  suffered  from  a 
similar  accident, 
f Instrucfoes,  tit  supra),  p.  2. 
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On  a festive  occasion  lie  observed  there  1,500  natives  of  either 
sex  in  a solemn  procession,  with  palm-branches  in  their 
hands,  ready  to  be  baptized.*  This  church  is  a superb 
edifice,  much  admired  for  its  architectural  beauty.  Albert  de 
Mandelslo  considers  it  one  of  the  most  stately  buildings  that 
were  raised  in  Asia  by  the  Jesuits,  and  says  : “ The  structure 
is  vast  and  magnificent,  and  the  ornaments  are  so  suitable  to  the 
greatness  thereof,  that  it  were  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more 
noble. This  statement  has  been  corroborated  by  several  other 
travellers.  Its  facade,  looking  towards  the  west,  is  an  elaborate 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  by  its  grandeur,  no  less  than  by 
the  exquisite  combination  of  the  Doric,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite styles  in  its  architecture,  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
spectator.  It  is  built  of  black  granite,  and  is  78^-  feet  high 
and  7of  broad.  The  facade  may  be  divided  into  four  parts  : 
the  lowest  containing  three  elegant  portals ; the  part  imme- 
diately above  having  three  large  windows  corresponding  to 
the  portals ; the  third  three  circular  windows ; while  the 
fourth  forms  a quadrangle  richly  embellished  with  arabesques. 
All  these  portions,  adorned  with  pillars,  rilievos,  and  rich 
carvings,  give  the  facade  a magnificent  appearance. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  built  in  the  Mosaico-Corinthian 
style,  is  remarkable  for  its  charming  simplicity.  Its  length  is 
1824  feet,  its  breadth  55£,  and  its  height  61j-.  On  each  side 
there  are  three  rows  of  windows  rising  one  over  another,  besides 
those  of  the  choir,  and  corresponding  circular  ones.  Those  in 
the  second  row  have  attached  to  them  a projecting  gallery  skil- 
fully carved  and  richly  gilt  and  painted,  intended  apparently 
for  the  accommodation  of  persons  of  rank  on  rare  and  solemn 
occasions.  The  walls  are  not  now  wholly  gilt,  as  they  appear 


* Pyrard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  34.  The  traveller  also  states  having  seen  in  the  same 
church  a cross  of  massive  gold,  three  feet  long  and  four  inches  broad,  which 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  caused  to  be  made  with  a view  to  offer  it  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  beautifully  wrought,  and  was  studded  with  various  kinds  of 
precious  stones ; it  was  worth  more  than  100,000  ecus. — lb.,  p.  33. 
f Mandelslo’s  Travels,  p.  80. 
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to  have  been  in  Pyrard’s  time,  nor  are  they  adorned  with 
those  admirable  paintings  du  plat  fond  to  which  Tavernier 
alludes  in  his  travels.*  They  are  painted  in  white  and 
greyish  colours,  and  decorated  with  gilt  lining.  The  pavement 
is  matted ; while  the  ceiling,  repaired  in  1863  at  a cost  of 
£2,500  and  embellished  with  exquisite  decorations,  imparts 
additional  beauty  and  elegance  to  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  spacious,  and  has  underneath  the 
choir,  on  the  left  side,  an  altar  on  which  is  placed  a glass  case 
containing  the  relics  of  the  martyr  Saint  Pauline  ai’ranged 
in  the  form  of  a human  body,  with  a certificate  of  her 
canonization  passed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Eelics  in 
Eome  and  identified  by  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  on  the  23rd 
October  1784.  The  pillars  supporting  the  choir  bear  the  two 
following  inscriptions,  in  Latin  and  Portuguese,  relating  to  the 
consecration  of  the  church  : — 

“Hanc  Ecclesiam  Jesu  solemni  ritu  consecravit  Eeverendis- 
simus  et  Illustrissimus  Dominus  D.  Aleixius  Menesius,  Arehi- 
episcopus  Goensis,  Indise  Primas.  Anno  Domini  M.D.C.V.  Id. 

Ma” 

Translation. 

“ The  Most  Eeverend  and  Illustrious  Lord  Dom  Aleixo 
Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  Primate  of  the  Indies,  conse- 
crated this  Church  of  Jesus  with  solemn  rites  on  ] 5th  May 

1605  a.d 

The  inscription  in  Portuguese  runs  thus  : — 

“ Esta  Igreja  de  Jesus  se  comecou  a 24  de  Novembro  de 
1594,  e consagrou-a  o Eeverendissimo  e Illustrissimo  Senhor 
D.  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Meneses,  Arcebispo  de  Goa,  Primaz  da  India. 

Anno  do  Senhor  1605,  15  de  Maio.” 

Translation. 

“ This  Church  of  Jesus  was  begun  to  be  built  on  the  24th 
November  1594,  and  the  most  Eeverend  and  Illustrious  Lord 
Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  Primate 


* Pyrard,  Voyage,  Pt.  II.,  p.  33  ; Tavernier’s  Voyages,  Pt.  II.,  p.  123. 


of  India,  consecrated  it  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1G05,  on  the 

15th  May.” 

On  the  wall  near  to  the  side  door  on  the  north  is  the 
cenotaph  of  the  founder  of  the  church,  the  apex  of  which,  made 
of  bronze  richly  gilt,  and  supported  by  two  figures  of  lions,  is 
surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  pious  captain  with  a dragon, 
his  exploits  being  represented  on  the  cenotaph  in  basso-rilievo 
on  four  plates,  and  the  following  inscription  engraved  on  a 
slab,  also  in  relief : — 

“ Sepultura  de  Dom  Hieronimo  Mascarenhas,  Capitao  que  foi 
de  Cochirn  e Ormuz,  e a cuja  custa  se  fez  esta  Igreja ; em  gra- 
tificaqao  a Companhia  de  Jesii  lhe  dedicou  este  logar..  Faleceu 
no  anno  de  1593.” 

Translation. 

“ The  grave  of  Dom  Hieronimo  Mascarenhas,  late  Captain  of 
Cochirn  and  Ormuz,  at  whose  cost  this  Church  was  built;  out  of 
gratitude  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  dedicated  this  place  to  him. 
He  died  in  1593.” 

In  the  transept  there  are  two  altars  and  two  chapels. 
The  chapel  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  transept  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Borgia,  the  patron  saint  of  Por- 
tugal and  its  dependencies;  while  opposite  to  it,  towards 
the  south,  lies  the  chapel  now  occupied  by  the  splendid 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  main  altar,  which 
is  54  feet  high  and  30i  broad,  is  dedicated  to  the  Infant 
Jesus,  from  whom  the  church  derives  its  appellation.  The 
statue  is,  as  the  name  imports,  small,  but  by  way  of  contrast 
there  stands,  in  the  centre  of  the  altar,  a colossal  image 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
which,  from  its  conspicuous  position,  attracts  the  attention 
of  every  visitor.  The  attitude  of  the  saint  is,  as  justly  re- 
marked by  a traveller,  full  of  dignity,  and  inspires  awe 
mingled  with  veneration,  the  expression  of  his  face  wear- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  inspired  person,  and  his  right  hand 
being  uplifted  like  that  of  a general  charging  his  soldiers  to 
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advance,  but  at  the  same  time  pointing  towards  heaven.  It  is 
said  that  this  was  exactly  the  attitude  of  the  saint  when  in  an 
ecstasy  he  exclaimed,  “ Quam  sordet  mihi  tellus  qiiurru  ccelum 
cispicio !”  i.  e.  “How  doth  the  earth  disgust  me  when  I lift 
my  eyes  to  heaven  ! ” 


Remarkable  as  these  chapels  and  altars  are  for  the  beauty 
of  their  decoration,  yet,  when  compared  with  the  sanctuary  and 
the  magnificent  mausoleum  which  enshrines  the  remains  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  they  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
The  chapel  where  the  celebrated  tomb  lies,  being  frequently 
visited  by  innumerable  pilgrims,  is  particularly  interesting 
and  demands  special  attention. 


Chapel  and  Tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. — A few 

years  after  the  erection  of  the  Church  of  Bom  Jesus,  the 
Jesuits  of  Goa,  being  informed  of  the  canonization  of  the 
saint,  determined  to  commemorate  this  event  with  great 
solemnity,  and  to  remove  his  body  to  this  church  from  St. 
Paul’s,  where  it  had  been  originally  deposited  after  it  was 
brought  from  Malacca.  The  translation  of  the  body,  which 
took  place  in  1624,  was  an  occasion  of  great  public  rejoicing 
and  brilliant  festivities,  which  are  vividly  described  by  the 
celebrated  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  was  at  the  time  at 
Goa.*  It  was  deposited  at  first  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Francis 
Borgia,  and  in  1655  was  transferred  to  the  chapel  where  it 
now  lies.  This  chapel  stands,  as  already  stated,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  transept  of  the  church.  The’ space  under  its 
principal  arch  is  filled  up  by  a species  of  lattice-work,  exquisite- 
ly wrought  and  richly  gilt,  which  separates  it  from  the  transept,  i 
Under  this  arch  on  the  side  of  the  church  is  raised  an  altar, 
supporting  a graceful  silver  image  of  the  saint  4J  feet  high 
and  weighing  100  lbs.,  the  gift  of  a pious  Genoese  lady,  relict 
of  Urbano  Durazo,  who  .spent  £300  on  its  execution.  The  head 
is  crowned  with  a golden  diadem  (another  present  made 


* Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle  il  Pellegrino,  vol.  II.,  p.  763. 
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about  the  same  time),  which  cost  upwards  of  £100.*  Ou  the 
pedestal  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Sanctissimo  Indiarum  Apostolo 
Francisca  De  Sopranis  Patritia  Genuensis, 

Urbani  Duratii  olim  uxor, 

Nunc  Maria  Francisca  Xavieria 
In  eeleberrimo  Incarnationis  Monasterio 
Christi  Sponsa, 

Peregrino  Celesti 

Peregrini  Amoris  votum  et  monumentum, 

P.  P.f  Anno  Domini  1670.” 

Translation. 

“ In  honour  of  the  most  holy  Apostle  of  the  Indies, 
Francisca  De  Sopranis,  a Patrician  lady  of  Genoa, 
Formerly  the  wife  of  Urbano  Durazo, 

Now  Maria  Francisca  Xavieria, 

Spouse  of  Christ 

In  the  most  celebrated  Convent  of  the  Incarnation, 
Caused  (this  image)  to  be  placed 
As  an  offering  and  token  of  a pilgrim’s  love 
For  the  Heavenly  Pilgrim, 
a.d.  1670.” 

The  image  is  seen  with  a staff  in  each  hand,  one  of  which, 
the  pilgrim’s  staff,  with  which  the  saint  is  always  represent- 
I ed,  is  made  of  silver,  and  the  other  of  Indian  cane.  The  latter 
f is  taken  by  the  Governors  of  Goa  previous  to  assuming  charge  of 
their  office,  as  an  emblem  of  authority,  in  exchange  for  the  one 
they  offer  to  the  saint,  to  secure  his  protection  over  the  Por- 

* Orient.  Conq.,  Part.  I.,  Conq.  IV.,  Div.  I.,  § 109.  According  to  Mandelslo 
[Travels,  p.  80)  it  appears  that  on  the  altar  there  was  formerly  a wooden 
image  which  was  a faithful  representation  of  the  saint.  He  says,  “ The 
first  thing  we  were  shown  was  the  high  altar ; but  though  it  were  one  of 
the  noblest  I ever  saw,  yet  came  it  not  in  wealth  near  another  lesser  one, 
which  had  been  built  in  honour  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  whom  they  call  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies.  We  were  shown  his  image  which  was  upon  wood 
drawn  according  to  the  life,  and  we  were  told  his  body  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
that  church  in  the  same  posture  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  departure.” 

f P.  P.  seem,  as  suggested  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Willy,  S.J.,  to  stand 
for  “ ponere  procuravit.” 
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tuguese  territories.  TTie  origin  of  this  ceremony  is  attributed 
to  a miracle  by  means  of  which,  according  to  a popular  tradi- 
tion already  alluded  to,  the  saint  is  believed  to  have  saved  • 
Goa  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Marathas.  On  the  24th 
November  1683  Sambaji  invaded  Goa  with  an  overwhelming 
army,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Jua  or  Santo 
Estevao,  which  is  separated  from  the  old  city  by  a very  narrow 
tributary  of  the  Mandovi.  All  hopes  of  a successful  resistance 
having  been  given  up,  the  then  Viceroy,  Count  of  Alvor, 
terrified  at  the  impending  evil,  resolved,  as  a last  resource,  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  St.  Francis.  With  this  view  he  is 
said  to  have  forthwith  repaired,  with  some  Jesuit  Fathers  of 
the  professed  house,  to  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  where  having 
remained  for  some  time  deeply  absorbed  in  prayer,  and 
having  undergone  voluntary  flagellation  by  way  of  penance, 
he  caused  the  coffin  wherein  the  body  of  the  saint  is  preserved, 
to  be  opened,  and  deposited  in  it  his  staff,  the  letters  patent 
relating  to  his  nomination  to  the  post  of  Viceroy,  and  a petition 
written  by  himself,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  he 
implored  the  saint  to  defend  and  save  Goa,  as  well  as  to 
accept  its  government.  Scarcely  had  this  invocation  been 
finished  when,  it  is  stated,  a powerful  army  of  the  Moghuls 
was  seen  descending  the  Ghats,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Marathas  patched  up  a peace  and  retired,  to  the  great  exulta- 
tion of  the  Portuguese. 

The  entrance  to  the  passage  leading  to  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  is  by  the  door  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
altar  on  which  his  silver  image  stands,  and  not  by  the  railings 
which  cover  the  arch,  and  which  are  not  opened  save  on  the 
day  on  which  the  feast  of  the  saint  is  celebrated.  This 
chapel  is  entered  by  three  doors,  looking  to  the  east,  west, 
and  south  respectively.  Over  the  last  door  is  hung  a beautiful 
picture,  5/^  feet  by  4A,  which  is  said  to  be  a faithful  likeness 
of  the  saint.*  The  face  is  serene  and  noble,  and  the  com- 

* The  description  of  the  picture  of  the  saint,  as  well  as  of  his  tomb  and  i 
chapel,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Jornal  da  Santa  Igreja  Luzitana  do 
Oriente  de  1846,  No.  6. 
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plexion  ruddy,  such  as  the  Apostle  is  believed  to  have  had 
when  he  first  came  out  to  India.  He  appears  in  the  black 
habit  of  his  order,  a grey  cloak  and  a staff,  with  his  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  and  his  left 
pointing  to  his  heart  burning  with  divine  love.  Below  the 
picture  is  seen/  in  golden  letters  in  relief,  the  following 
distich  : — 

“Dimidium  cernis,  quem  magnum  suspicit  orbis  : 

Xavier  est : totum  nulla  tabella  capit.” 

Translation. 

“ The  half  of  him  you  see  whom  the  world  admires  as  great, 
Xavier  he  is  : the  whole  no  tablet  holds.” 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  richly  gilt  and  embellished 
with  twenty-seven  choice  pictures  representing  the  life  and 
miracles  of  the  Apostle.  Eight  of  these  on  the  left  side  of 
the  shrine  belong  to  the  Italian  school,  and  are  arranged 
in  three  rows.  In  the  first  row  there  are  two  pictures, 
one  of  which  represents  the  Hospital  of  the  Invalids  in  Venice, 
and  Xavier  kissing  the  loathsome  ulcer  of  a patient;  the  other, 
his  interview  at  Figem  with  Duarte  da  Gama  and  other  Portu- 
guese gentlemen  receiving  him  with  deep  respect  and  venera- 
tion. The  second  row  presents  three  pictures.  In  the  first 
Xavier  is  seen  with  a surplice  and  a stole  praying,  apparently 
for  the  cessation  of  a terrible  plague  which  had  then  broken 
out  in  the  island  of  Manar ; the  second  illustrates  his  visit  to 
the  king  of  Bungo,  in  Japan  ; and  the  third  shows  Pope  Paul 
III.  pronouncing  his  apostolic  benediction  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen  nations.  Of  the  remaining  three,  in  the  last 
row,  those  on  the  two  extremes  exhibit  Xavier  first  as  a servant 
of  certain  Japanese  knights,  and  secondly  as  standing  in  a fit 
of  ecstasy,  while  the  middle  one  represents  his  glorious  death 
at  Sanchan.  There  were  also  at  one  time  in  this  chapel  twelve 
large  silver  lamps,  which  were  kept  burning  day  and  night. 
Of  these  only  four  remain,  weighing  152^-  lbs.,  the  rest  having 
been  seized,  along  with  other  articles  of  gold,  by  the  Govern- 
3 7 9 
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ment  in  1840,  and  converted  into  coin.  The  magnificent 
sarcophagus  which  lies  in  this  chapel  was,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Oriente  Conquisttido,  a gift  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  in  return  for  the  pillow  on  which  the  head  of  the 
saint  reposed  for  many  years  after  his  death,  and  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  Father  Francisco  Sarmento,  Provincial 
General'  of  the  Jesuits.*  Originally  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  far  greater  dimensions  than  it  now  is;  but,  owing  to  the 
chapel  being  .too  narrow  and  ill  suited  for  a monument  so 
sumptuous,  it  was  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  Nevertheless 
this  superb  shrine  is  universally  admired  as  a masterpiece  of 
art,  and  it  is  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  far-famed  Taj 
Mahal  erected  at  Agra  by  the  emperor  Shdh  Jahan,  there  is 
no  other  mausoleum  in  India,  or  even  in  Asia,  which  can 
equal  it  in  grandeur  and  magnificence.  One  of  the  latest 
travellers,  who  visited  Goa  some  years  ago,  says : “ I hastened 
to  the  shrine  of  the  celebrated  Francis  Xavier,  of  which 
1 had  heard  much.  It  surpassed  all  my  expectations,  and  cer- 
tainly excels  anything  of  this  kind  which  I had  before  seen.”t 
The  tomb  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
chapel  in  1655,  but  the  following  extract  from  the  travels 
of  Gemelli  Careri  shows  that  it  had  not  reached  Goa  before 
1695: — “ Thursday  the  7th  April  (1695)  I went  to  visit  the 
body  of  St.  Francis  Xaverius  at  the  Church  of  Bom  Jesus,  or 

Good  Jesus,  being  the  professed  house  of  the  Jesuits 

It  (the  church)  has  an  high  altar,  with  two  on  the  sides,  all 
well  gilt,  and  on  the  left  a chapel  where  the  precious  body  of  St. 
Francis  lies.  It  was  in  a crystal  coffin  within  another  of  silver, 
on  a pedestal  of  stone ; but  they  expected  a noble  tomb  of  por- 
phyry stone  from  Florence,  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Grand 
Duke.'”  J But  Dr.  Fryer,  who  had  visited  Goa  twenty  years  be- 
fore, speaks  of  the  tomb  and  its  venerable  and  precious  con- 


* Orient.  Conq.,  Conq.  IV.,  Div.  I.,  § 109. 

f Dr.  J.  Wilson  in  the  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  vol.  V.,  First 
Series,  p.  121. 

I Churchill’s  Voyages,  vol.  IV.,  p.  250. 
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tents  in  the  following  manner : — “ We  paid  a visit  to  the  Domo 
of  BomJesu,  the  church  an  admirable  piece,  the  repository  of 
St.  Xaverius,  the  Indian  Apostle,  where  is  a famous  tomb  in 
honour  of  him  who  first  spread  the  Gospel  as  far  as  China, 
and  sealed  it  with  his  martyrdom,  near  two  hundred  years 
ago,  leaving  his  body  a miraculous  relic  of  his  better  part,  it 
still  retaining  its  vivid  colour  and  freshness,  and  therefore 
exposed  once  a year  to  public  view,  on  the  vespers  of  his 
festival.”*  This  English  traveller  probably  refers  to  the 
“ crystal  and  silver  coffin  on  a pedestal  of  stone”  spoken  of  by 
Gemelli : for  it  is  evident  that  the  latter,  who  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  trustworthy  travellers,  and  who  saw  and  kissed  the 
body  of  the  saint,  could  not  have  erred,  about  a point  so  impor- 
tant. This  conjecture  is  further  strengthened  by  a short  descrip- 
tion of  the  supposed  tomb  given  by  Dr.  Fryer  on  the  occasion 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Francis,  in  a different  part  of  his  work.  He 
says:  “ We  left  Goa  on  the  eve  of  St.  Xaverius’  feast;  the 
tomb  therefore  was  richly  set  out ; and  as  Erasmus  relates  of 
Thomas  a Becket  that  nothing  could  be  seen  baser  than  gold,  so 
truly  here  silver  was  the  meanest;  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
as  well  as  gold,  cast  forth  their  lustre  by  the  reflection  of  the 
virgin  flambeaux  upon  them” — -a  description  which  evidently 
refers  to  the  coffin,  as  will  be  seen  below.f 

The  first  sight  of  this  tomb  from  the  entrance  of  the  chapel 
strikes  the  spectator  with  admiration.  It  is  constructed  of 
rich  marble  of  variegated  colours,  and  consists  of  three  steps 
or  stages  besides  the  silver  coffin. 

The  first  or  lowest  stage  is  of  jasper.  Its  bottom  is  of  reddish 
and  purple  colours  marked  with  white  stripes,  and  the  borders 
are  of  white  stone  with  yellow  stripes.  The  flourishes,  festoons, 
arabesques  and  various  other  rilievos  with  which  it  is  embel- 
lished, together  with  the  figures  of  eight  large  cherubs  at  the 
four  angles  and  on  the  sides,  and  of  four  small  cherubs  on  the 


* A New  Account,  &c.,  p.  150. 
t Op.  cit.,  p.  183. 
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edges,  as  also  the  four  edges  themselves,  are  of  the  finest 
Carrara  alabaster.  This  stage  is  4^- feet  high,  19t\j  long,  and 
9f  broad,  and  resembles  an  urn. 

The  second  stage,  5f  feet  high,  11-|  long,  and  wide,  is  a 
regular  quadrangle.  It  is  also  made  of  the  finest  jasper  stone  ; 
its  base  is  of  greenish  colour  variegated  with  white,  black 
and  ash-coloured  spots  ; its  borders  and  friezes  and  the 
frames  of  its  plates  are  of  yellow  jasper  striped  with  white 
and  black,  and  of  a polish  equalling  the  transparency  of 
glass.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  its  four  sides  is  seen  a rich 
bronze  plate  with  a beautifully  wrought  edge  on  either  side, 
which  is  of  black  jasper  marked  with  white  spots  and 
decked  with  small  bouquets  of  lilies  inlaid  thereon.  Each  of 
these  plates  is  painted  black,  and  represents  various  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  saint.  Each  has  over  it  an  emblematic  figure 
of  blue  polished  stone,  which  is  supported  on  either  side  by  an 
angel  of  the  size  of  a child  of  four  to  five  years  of  age  delicate- 
ly wrought  out  of  the  whitest  alabaster,  and  holding  a motto. 
There  is  also  a corresponding  emblematic  figure  below  each  plate. 
The  plate  on  the  west  side  of  the  tomb  represents  the  saint  bare- 
footed in  the  habit  of  a Jesuit  with  a surplice,  a 3tole,  and  a 
crucifix  in  his  left  hand,  baptizing  with  his  right  a large  crowd 
of  the  savages  of  the  Moluccas,  variously  clad,  the  men  with 
a girdle  of  feathers  or  a pieqe  of  linen  round  their  loins, 
and  the  women  in  a garb  almost  European,  the  children 
being  naked;  on  one  side  is  seen  also  a catechist.  The 
emblematic  figure  over  it  exhibits  the  sun  in  the  meri- 
dian, and  bears  the  motto  “ JJt  vitcim  habeant ,”  “ That  they 
may  have  life.”  There  is  another  below  it  which  shows  a 
book  with  several  crosses  falling  from  above.  The  plate  on 
the  north  side  of  the  shrine  represents  the  glorious  apostle 
preaching  to  the  savages  of  the  Moluccas,  all  clad  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  plate  already  described,  save  one  man,  who 
stands  aloof  from  the  others,  dressed  in  a sort  of  tunic  reaching 
as  far  as  the  knees,  with  slippers  on  his  feet,  a'  sword  or 
scimitar  hanging  from  his  belt,  and  a club  in  his  hand.  It  is 
surmounted  by  an  emblematic  figure  representing  the  rising 
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sun,  with  the  motto  “ Nox  inimica  fugata,”  “ Hostile  night 
is  put  to  flight.55  Corresponding  to  this  figure  there  is  another 
below  the  plate  representing  the  sun  with  luminous  circles. 
The  plate  on  the  south  side  represents  St.  Francis  crossing 
precipitately  a river  on  a rafter  to  escape  from  the  fury  of 
the  savage  islanders  of  Moro,  who  pursue  him  with  arrows  and 
stones.  The  emblematic  figure  over  it  bears  the  picture  of  a lion 
overtaken  by  a furious  tempest,  and  the  motto  “ Nihil  lionim 
vereor,”  “ I fear  none  of  these  things.”  The  lower  one 
shows  a heart  emitting  flames.  The  plate  on  the  east-  refers 
to  the  death  of  the  saint  at  Sanchan.  He  is  represented 
as  lying  down  in  agony  on  a mat  in  a wretched  hut  be- 
tween two  of  his  disciples,  Antonio  and  Christovao,  and 
surrounded  by  angels.  He  is  barefooted  and  dressed  in  his 
usual  habit,  embracing  firmly  a crucifix,  his  hat  and  staff  lying 
on  one  side,  and  a water-pitcher  near  his  feet.  The  emble- 
matic figure  over  it  shows  the  setting  sun,  with  the  following 
motto: — “ Major  in  occasu,”  “ Greater  in  setting,55  while  the 
lower  one  displays  the  sky  overcast  with  clouds,  and  thunder- 
bolts shooting  through  the  air  and  overthrowing  a mosque 
crowned  with  a crescent. 

The  third  and  the  highest  stage  is  exquisitely  wrought.  It 
is  9f  feet  long,  3f  broad,  and  2J-  high.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a beautiful  railing  of  red  jasper  marked  with  white  spots. 
This  railing  is  adorned  with  pretty  figures  of  angels;  its 
middle  portion  is  graced  with  columns  elegantly  carved  and 
standing  at  equal  intervals.  The  intervening  spaces  are 
surmounted  with  arches,  and  have  several  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  saint  represented  on  them.  The  friezes  of  its  four 
lateral  columns  are  of  black  stone  with  white  stripes,  while 
the  plinths  are  of  yellow  jasper.  On  the  top  of  this  stage 
lies  the  far-famed  coffin,  overlaid  with  silver,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  saint  are  deposited. 

This  coffin  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  times  of  Drs.  Fryer 
and  Gemelli  Careri,  as  seen  from  the  extracts  already  cited,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  accompanied  the  mausoleum-  presented 
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by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  measures  6f  feet  in 
length,  2-j%  in  breadth,  and  3^  in  height  exclusive  of  the 
lid,  which  bulges  out  in  a curvature  of  1-g-  feet  on  each  side. 
It  is  crowned  by  a beautiful  cross  which  is  2|  feet  high.  The 
cross  stands  on  a pedestal  graced  with  the  figures  of  two  angels 
on  either  side,  the  or.e  near  the  head  of  the  saint  holding  a 
heart  surrounded  with  a halo,  and  the  other  near  the  feet 
bearing  the  motto  “ Satis  est,  Domine,  satis  est  !”  “ It  is 

enough,  0 Lord,  it  is  enough  !’■’ — -words  which  the  saint 
used  to  utter  when  he  felt  his  heart  overpowered  with  love 
to  God.  The  silver  envelopment  of  the  coffin,  so  skilfully 
wrought,  is  attached  to  a velvet  lining  and  adorned  with 
brilliant  stones  of  divers  colours.  The  coffin  is  on  each  side 
divided  into  seven  panels,  each  of  which  has  two  plates  one 
over  the  other,  so  that  there  are  fourteen  on  each  side,  be- 
sides two  at  each  extremity,  representing  in  rilievo  some 
important  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  Each  space 
between  the  panels  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  an 
angel  twelve  inches  high,  with  an  appropriate  emblem  in 
its  hand.  There  are  besides,  in  several  parts  of  the  coffin, 
cones  of  different  sizes,  which  are  embellished  with  gilt 
flowers  and  studded  with  brilliant  stones.  There  were  also- 
formerly  a variety  of  rich  ornaments,  which  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Government.  This  coffin  weighed  600  silver 
marcos  (300  lbs.),  which,  at  the  rate  of  £1-13-4  per  marco, 
amounted  in  value  to  £1,000.  The  present  value  of  the  coffin 
is  £788-8-9,  but  its  delicate  workmanship  is  inestimable. 
The  chief  excellence  of  this  workmanship  lies  in  the  thirty- 
two  plates  mentioned  above,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
describe  in  their  order,  commencing  with  those  near  the  head 
of  the  saint. 

The  first  plate  represents  Xavier  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
strong  cords  which  are  miraculously  cut  asunder.  In  the 
second  we  find  him  kissing  a loathsome  ulcer  in  an  hospital  of 
Venice.  In  the  third,  whilst  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Vicentia, 
he  is  visited  by  St.  Jerome,  to  whom  he  had  a special  devotion. 
In  the  fourth,  in  an  hospital  at  Rome  li6  foresees  in  a vision 
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all  his  missionary  labours.  In  the  fifth,  his  sister,  who  was 
an  abbess,  has  a vision  of  his  future  career.  In  the  sixth,  he 
saves  the  Secretary  and  a domestic  of  the  ambassador  Dorn 
Pedro  Mascarenhas.  In  the  seventh,  he  raises  a sick  man 
from  his  bed.  In  the  eighth,  he  baptizes  a great  multitude 
of  idolaters.  In  the  ninth,  at  Cape  Comorin  he  restores  to 
life  a boy  drowned  in  a well.  In  the  tenth,  he  suddenly  cures 
a sick  man.  In  the  eleventh,  he  frightens  and  puts  to  flight  the 
Badejas  in  Travancore.  In  the  twelfth,  he  restores  to  life  two 
boys  in  two  different  places.  In  the  thirteenth  is  shown  the 
miracle  of  the  coins  at  Meliapur.  In  the  fourteenth,  he  effects 
two  miraculous  cures  in  Malacca.  In  the  fifteenth  is  seen  a crab 
restoring  his  crucifix,  which  had  dropped  into  the  sea.  In  the 
sixteenth,  he  preaches  to  a great  throng  of  people.  In  the 
seventeenth,  whilst  preaching  in  the  cathedral  of  Malacca  on  the 
4th  December  1547,  he  announces  the  victory  of  the  Portuguese 
against  the  king  of  Acheen.  In  the  eighteenth,  he  reclaims 
in  Kharepatan  a Portuguese  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Goa.  In  the  nineteenth,  he  assists  a sick  man  in  his 
dying  moments,  and  puts  to  flight  the  devils  that  had  got 
hold  of  him.  In  the  twentieth,  the  saint,  in  a kneeling  attitude, 
has  on  his  shoulders  an  infant,  perhaps  the  one  he  is  said  to 
have  cured  of  a swelling.  In  the  twenty-first,  bearing  his 
luggage  on  his  shoulder,  he  travels  on  foot  from  Amanguchi 
to  Meaco.  In  the  twenty-second,  he  restores  speech  to  a 
dumb  man  and  cures  him  of  palsy  at  Amanguchi.  In  the 
twenty-third,  he  cures  a deaf  Japanese.  In  the  twenty-fourth, 
Xavier  is  praying  during  a storm  in  the  ship  of  Duarte  da 
Gama.  In  the  twenty-fifth,  he  baptizes  three  princes  of  the 
Maldives.  In  the  twenty-sixth,  he  cures,  on  his  return  from 
Japan,  a friar  who  was  on  the  point  of  death  in  the  College  of 
St.  Paul.  In  the  twenty-seventh,  he  sweetens  a quantity  of  sea- 
water on  his  voyage  from  Malacca  to  China.  In  the  twenty- 
eighth  is  seen  the  apostle  in  his  last  moments  at  Sanchan.  In 
the  twenty-ninth,  he  appears  after  his  death  to  Catherina  de 
Chaves,  as  he  had  promised  when  parting  from  her.  In  the 
thirtieth,  the  body  of  the  saint  in  sacerdotal  vestments  is  ex- 
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posed  to  public  veneration  and  works  miracles.  In  the 
thirty-first,  he  is  seen  elevated  about  two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  altar.  In  the  thirty -second,  the  saint  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  in  a niche  at  Chaul  surrounded  by  lighted 
tapers. 

The  inside  of  the  coffin  is  covered  with  yellow  damask 
studded  with  124  precious  stones  cut  in  the  shape  of  stars. 
From  its  top  hang  in  two  rows  by  golden  chains  six  tassels 
of  ambergris,  one  of  which  is  now  missing.  Several  valuable 
ornaments  formerly  adorning  the  coffin,  besides  being  removed 
to  the  Mint,  as  stated  before,  have  been  sacrilegiously  abstracted. 
Thus,  in  the  place  of  a silver  railing  was  substituted  another 
of  lead,  and  instead  of  473  precious  gems  we  have  as  many 
false  stones.*  The  coffin  is  5^0  feet  in  length,  and  If  in 
breadth,  and  is  opened  with  three  keys.f  It  is  lined  with 
the  richest  tissue  interwoven  with  flowers  of  various  colours, 
which  have  not  lost  their  original  freshness.  The  body  of 
the  saint  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  three  centuries,  in 
a well-preserved  state.  J But  it  is  somewhat  shrunken,  being 
only  4|  feet  in  length.  In  an  official  report  made  by  the  chief 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  Goa,  who  were  commissioned  to 
examine  the  body  on  the  occasion  of  its  last  exposition  in 
1859,  they  say  “ the  cranium  on  the  right  side  is  covered 
with  scalp  still  bearing  hair,  though  scanty,  and  on  the 
left  side  completely  denuded  of  it.  The  whole  of  the  face 
is  covered  with  a dark  dry  integument,  with  an  opening  on 
the  right  side  communicating  with  the  maxillary  fossa,  and 
apparently  corresponding  to  the  place  of  the  contusion  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  drawn  up  on  the  1st  of  January  1782. 
Of  the  front  teeth  only  one  of  the  lower  incisors  is  wanting. 

* Boletim  do  Governo  do  Estado  da  India,  No.  78  of  1860. 

t These  three  keys  had  been  lost,  and  could  not  be  found  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  exposition  of  the  body  of  the  saint  in  1859.  New  ones  were 
therefore  made  and  given  respectively  in  charge  of  the  Governor,  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government.  None  of  them  was  ever 
sent  to  Portugal,  as  is  generally  believed. 

X Our  drawing  represents  the  body  of  the  saint  as  it  is  at  present. 
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Both  the  ears  exist,  but  the  right  arm  is  wanting.*  The 
left  hand,  including  the  nails,  is  entire,  just  as  it  is  described 
in  the  abovemontioned  report  of  1 782.  The  abdominal  walls 
are  covered  with  an  integument  dried  up  and  somewhat  dark 
in  colour,  the  abdominal  cavity  not  containing  any  intestines. f 
The  feet  are  covered  with  an  integument  equally  dried  up  and 
dark  in  colour,  the  prominence  of  the  tendons  being  distinctly 
marked.  The  fourth  and  fifth  toes  of  the  right  foot  are  want- 
ing. J Some  remnants  of  the  integument  and  phalanges  of 
one  of  these  toes  are  in  a very  spongy  condition. J’§ 

The  venerable  body  of  the  saint  is  clad  in  the  richest  vest- 
ments, elegantly  embroidered  and  studded  with  large  and 
valuable  pearls,  the  gift  of  Dona  Maria  Sophia,  wife  of  Dom 
Pedro  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  made  about  the  year  1693.  || 
The  head  is  uncovered ; his  barrete,  of  which  mention  is  made 
by  the  author  of  the  Oriente  Gonquistado ,^[  was  sent  to  the 
abovementioned  queen,  who,  to  secure  the  intercession  of  the 
saint,  placed  it  on  her  head  at  the  time  of  her  confinement.** 


* The  right  arm  of  the  saint  was  cut  off  by  order  of  the  Pope  on  3rd 
November  1614,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  the  greater  of  which  was  sent 
to  Rome. 

t According  to  Lucena  (Historic/,  da  Vida  do  Padre  Sdo  Francisco 
Xavier,  vol.  IV.,  p.  401)  and  Vieira  (Sermdo,  Xavier  Acordado ) the  intestines 
of  the  saint  were  found  in  their  natural  state  two  months  and  a half  after 
his  death.  See  also  Peregrinapao  de  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto,  Lisboa,  1829, 
tom.  III.,  p.  292.  Dr.  Cosme  Saraiva,  chief  physician  to  the  Viceroy,  who 
examined  the  body  of  the  saint  in  1556,  about  four  years  after  his 
death,  certifies  also  that  he  found  the  intestines  still  in  the  abdomen,  and 
that  through  a hole  in  it  fresh  blood  could  be  taken  out. 

X One  of  these  toes  was  bitten  off  when  being  kissed,  in  1554,  by  a 
Portuguese  lady  called  Dona  Isabel  de  Carom,  who  was  anxious  to  possess 
a relic  of  the  saint. 

§ Bolelim  do  Governo  do  Estado  da  India,  No.  SO  of  1S59,  p.  528. 

||  See  the  Carta  Dedicatoria  of  P.  Balthazar  Duarte  in  vol.  VIII.  of  Padre 
Antonio  Vieira’s  Sermons.  Of  the  vestments  the  chasuble  bears  the  arms 
of  the  Queen  embroidered  over  with  the  following  inscription  ; — “ Suo  S. 
Xaverio  Maria  Sophia  Regina  Portugaiis.’' 

51  Orient.  Conq.,  Conq.  IV.,  Div.  I.,  p.  108. 

**  Vieira,  loc.  cit. 

38  g 
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On  his  right  side  lies  a staff  studded  with  194  emeralds,  and 
towards  his  feet  hangs  a gold  medallion  hearing  on  the  obverse 
the  arms  of  Portugal  with  the  following  inscription  : — -“D. 
Francisco  Xav.  Indiarum  Apost.  et  in  Orient.  Defensore  recens 
assump.  due.  An.  D.  M.M.D.  CXCIX.,”  and  on  the  reverse 
the  effigy  of  Dorn  Pedro  II.  with  the  words  “ Petrus,  Eex 
Portugalis.” 

The  body  of  the  saint  was  formerly  very  frequently  exposed 
for  public  veneration  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  charge  of  it. 
According  to  the  above  extract  from  Dr.  Fryer,  it  appears 
that  in  his  time  (1675)  the  body  used  to  be  exposed  once  a 
year,  and  that  it  retained  its  original  freshness.  This  exposition 
generally  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  saint, 
which  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp  and  eclat.  He  says  : 
“From  the  tops  of  the  towers  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  we 
beheld  lamps  at  night  striving  to  vie  with  the  stars  for 
number  and  lustre,  which  appeared  gloriously  on  the  water 
as  we  rowed  down  the  river  to  our  ship.’'’*  Twenty  years 
later,  when  Gemelli  Careri  visited  Goa,  he  found,  from 
inquiries  made,  that  for  nine  years  the  people  had  not  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  annual  view  of  the  body,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract : — “ Since  with  the  Pope’s  leave 
the  saint’s  arm  was  cut  off,  the  rest  of  the  body  has  decayed, 
as  if  he  had  resented  the  loss,  and  therefore  the  Jesuits  for 
nine  years  past  do  not  show  it  to  any  but  the  Viceroy  and 
some  other  persons  of  quality.  Being  told  as  much  at  my 
first  coming  to  Goa,  I so  far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Viceroy 
use  his  power  with  the  Provincial;  and  he,  not  knowing 
how  to  refuse  him,  would  at  least  defer  the  favour  till 
that  morning,  showing  me  the  holy  body,  with  the  church 
shut,  clothed  in  his  habit,  which  is  changed  every  year.”f 
The  conjecture  of  the  traveller  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 


* A New  Account,  p.  150.  In  1S82  the  Government  ordered  that  every 
year  on  the  vespers  of  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  the  city  should  be  illumi- 
nated. Livro  das  Monpoens,  MSS.,  No.  47,  f.  127. 
f Churchill’s  Voyages,  vol.  IV,  p.  250. 
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quite  correct.  It  is  true  that  about  the  time  of  his  visit  the 
body  was  less  frequently  exposed  than  before,  but  this  was  not 
because  the  body  had  begun  to  decay,  as  he  puts  it,  ever  since 
the  arm  was  cut  off.  If,  however,  this  had  been  the  case,  the 
precautionary  measure  would  have  been  taken  long  before,  and 
the  body  would  not  have  been  so  often  exposed.  As  it  was,  it 
appears  that,  some  time  before  Gemellfis  visit,  the  practice  of 
publicly  exhibiting  the  body  was  stopped,  on  account  of  the 
eagerness  of  the  populace  to  possess  themselves  of  some  relics  of 
the  saint,  which  could  not  fail  to  injure  the  body.  A few 
persons  of  high  rank  alone  were  privately  allowed  to  see  it. 
But  even  this  privilege  was  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  royal 
letter  of  the  2nd  April  1755,  probably  because  they  too,  in  their 
indiscreet  devotion,  had  caused  some  damage  to  the  body,  and 
since  then  the  body  is  not  shown  without  express  orders  from 
the  Government  of  Portugal.  Accordingly,  within  the  last 
hundred  years  the  body  has  been  only  twice  exposed  to  the 
public — in  1782  and  again  in  1859.  Of  the  first  occasion  very 
little  is  known ; but  of  the  second  a full  account,  even  to 
the  minutest  details,  can  be  gathered  both  from  public 
and  private  sources.*  The  ceremony  commenced  with  great 
solemnity  and  pomp  on  the  3rd  December,  the  day  on 
which  the  Catholic  Church  celebrates  the  feast  of  the  saint. 
On  that  and  the  following  days  there  was  so  large  a con- 
course of  people  desirous  of  kissing  the  feet  of  the  great  apostle 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the  church  open  day  and 
night.  The  crowd  of  devotees  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  increased  every  day,  and  the  authorities  were  obliged 
to  prolong  the  period  of  exposition  for  a week  more.  And  yet 
numbers  went  away  disappointed,  without  having  either  kissed 
his  feet  or  caught  sight  of  the  saint.  It  is  computed  that  nearly 
200,000  persons  of  various  races  and  creeds  from  several  parts 
of  India  approached  the  shrine  to  honour  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indies.  Indeed,  as  observed  in  the  report  published  in  the 


* See  Resumo  Historico  da  Maravilhosa  Vida  de  Sno  Francisco  Xavier , 
por  F.  N.  Xavier,  Parte  II.,  Nova-Goa,  1861. 
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Boletim  do  Governo,*  the  ancient  city  of  Goa  appeared  at  this 
time  to  have  risen  from  its  ruins  full  of  life  and  glory,  such  as 
it  displayed  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  when  it  was  the  chief 
emporium  of  trade  in  the  East.  Thousands  of  portraits  in 
miniature  of  the  saint  were  daily  sold  with  incredible  rapidity. 
The  offering’s  in  money  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint  amounted 
to  nearly  £1,000.  A few  Hindus,  hearing  of  the  miracles 
wrought,  are  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  many 
Christians  who  were  suffering  from  incurable  diseases  to  have 
been  restored  to  health.  The  miraculous  cures  reported  to  have 
been  effected  through  his  intercession  created  such  a sensation 
in  the  country  that  a committee  was  appointed,  composed 
especially  of  several  skilful  physicians,  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  They  unanimously  pronounced  these  cures  super- 
natural. The  exposition  was  closed  on  the  8th  of  January, 
amidst  the  deafening  roar  of  guns  from  all  the  fortresses,  and 
the  ringing  of  bells  in  all  the  churches  of  Goa.  On  the  whole, 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Church  of  Bom  Jesus  on  this 
occasion  was  the  grandest  and  the  most  affecting  of  all  that 
had  been  witnessed  there  in  the  present  century. f 

Before  leaving  this  church  let  us  cast  a cursory  glance  at 
its  magnificent  vestry,  situated  near  the  Chapel  of  St.  Francis. 
In  stateliness  and  beauty  it  stands  unrivalled  in  Asia,  while  its 
dimensions  are  those  of  an  ordinary  church.  The  entrance  door 
is  elegantly  carved  with  figures  of  saints  and  other  ornaments 
in  bas-relief.  It  has  a vaulted  roof  adorned  with  fine  stucco- 
work. The  walls  are  decorated  with  elegant  pictures,  amongst 
which  the  one  overhanging  the  door  is  from  the  pencil  of 
Murillo,  and  represents  Magdalene  inflamed  with  divine  love, 
which  is  beautifully  expressed  by  the  following  text  from 
Scripture  : — 

“ Fulcite  me  floribus,  stipate  me  malis, 

Quia  amore  langueo.5’ 

* Boletim  do  Governo  do  Estado  da  India  de  I860,  No.  4,  p.  20. 

t The  body  of  the  saint  has  once  more  been  exposed  since  the  3rd 
December  of  the  present  year,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  ex- 
position will  continue  till  the  6th  January. 
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“ Stay  me  up  with  flowers,  compass  me  about  with  apples, 
Because  I languish  with  love.” 

Standing  against  the  walls  there  are  on  either  side  three  large 
chests  of  drawers  elegantly  carved,  with  gilt  labels  indicating 
their  contents.  The  vestry  communicates  with  its  chapel 
by  means  of  an  arch  which  is  gilt  and  painted  in  fresco.  On 
each  side  of  this  arch  thei’e  stand  inserted  in  the  walls  two 
chests  carved  and  gilt  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  mentioned 
here.  Under  the  arch  is  seen  the  grave  of  the  pious  founder 
of  the  vestry,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

“ Sepultura  de  Balthazar  de  Veiga,  a cuja  custa  se  fez  esta 
sachristia;  a Companhia  de  Jesus,  em  gratificagao  desta  boa 
obra,  e de  outras  que  fez  a esta  caza,  lhe  dedicou  este  logar 
para  seu  jazigo.  Faleceu  a 14  de  Janeiro  de  1659.” 

Translation. 

“The  grave  of  Balthazar  de  Veiga,  at  whose  expense  this 
vestry  was  built.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  out  of  gratitude  for 
this  and  other  benefits  done  to  this  house,  has  set  apart  this 
site  for  his  resting-place.  He  died  on  the  14th  January  1659.” 
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CHAFFER  XV 


THE  HOLY  HILL — CHURCH  OF  NOSSA  SENHORA  DO  ROZARIO — CHAPEL 

OE  ST.  ANTHONY CONVENT  AND  CHURCH  OP  SANTA  MONICA — 

CONVENT  AND  CHURCH  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE CONVENT  AND 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  GOD — NEW  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  PAUL, 
OR  ST.  ROCH. 

Holy  Hill  . — A few  paces  towards  the  west  from  the 
Church  of  Bom  Jesus  rises  the  Mount  of  Rosary,  which 
is  called  the  Holy  Hill,  on  account  of  a group  of  religious 
buildings  which  were  once  erected  there,  and  some  of 
which  still  exist.  This  hill,  as  stated  by  the  author  of 
the  Oriente  Gonquistado,*  was  uninhabited  till  1526,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Pedro  de  Faria,  ex-Captain  of  Malacca, 
who  fixed  his  own  residence  there,  assigning  the  remainder 
of  the  hill  for  the  erection  of  private  buildings  and  of  two 
churches.  These  churches  were  dedicated  to  Nossa  Senhora 
do  Rozario  (Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary)  and  St.  Anthony  respec- 
tively, in  accordance  with  a vow  which  Affonso  de  Albu- 
querque had  made,  when  he  was  stationed  on  the  hill  with 
a portion  of  his  army  before  his  entry  into  the  city  on  the 
occasion  of  its  final  conquest. f The  vow  of  the  conqueror 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  till  after  his  death. 

Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rozario. — The  Church 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rozario  (Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary),  or 
Santa  Maria  do  Rozario,  as  it  is  called  by  Caspar  Correia, 
stands  on  the  western  part  of  this  hill.  It  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a parochial  church  in  1543,  as  already  stated, % along 
with  that  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz,  and  was  entrusted  to  the 


* Oriente  Conq.,  vol.  II.,  p.  154. 
f Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  II.,  p.  151. 
J Op.  cit.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  289. 
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care  of  the  Dominicans.  It  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  public,  and  it  was  there  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  used  to 
teach  catechism  every  evening  to  an  immense  crowd  of  per- 
sons, who  flocked  together  at  the  sound  of  a little  bell  he  rang. 
Soon  after,  it  was  made  a collegiate  church,  having  four 
beneficed  clergymen,  receiving  in  1565  from  the  public  treasury 
£14-l-6§,  distributed  in  the  same  way  as  the  amount  sanc- 
tioned for  the  Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz. 

The  feast  of  the  Eosary  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
a grand  procession.  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  was  present  at  it 
on  one  occasion,  describes  it  in  the  following  manner  : — “ On 
the  evening’  of  the  30th  September  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
with  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Eosary,  made  a solemn 
procession  in  Goa  with  many  chariots  and  statues  dressed 
up  and  jewelled,  according  to  their  fashion.  All  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  passed  were  decorated  with 
evergreens,  and  the  windows  with  tapestry.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city  flocked  together  to  see  this  spectacle,  which 
takes  place  every  year  on  the  feast  of  the  Eosary,  on  the  1st 
Sunday  of  October.  There  is  one  procession  on  the  evening- 
previous  to  the  feast,  after  the  vespers ; and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  feast  another,  on  a lesser  scale,  halting  at  the 
door  of  the  church,  but  in  other  respects  accompanied  with 
all  the  ceremonial,  and  also  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament.”* 
This  parish,  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  city,  had 
not  more  than  196  parishioners  in  1720,  which  number  was 
in  1775  further  reduced  to  182,  dwindling  finally  in  1827  to  6. 
By  this  time  the  church  had  ceased  to  be  a collegiate  church, 
though  it  still  retained  this  title.  Its  vicar,  who  was  called  Prior, 
received  in  1827  an  annuity  of  £10,  but  did  not  reside  in  the 
church,  which  always  remained  closed,  except  at  mass.f  It 
ceased  in  1869  to  be  a parochial  church,  being  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a chapel  affiliated  to  the  Cathedral.  The  building, 
which  now  appears  old,  is  not  very  large.  It  has  five  altars,  the 

* Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle  il  Pellegrino , vol.  II.,  p.  786. 

t Cottineau’s  Historical  Sketch,  p.  107. 
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chief  of  which  bears  the  image  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rozario. 
Among  others  there  is  the  grave  of  the  king  of  Tanor,  who  had 
embraced  Christianity.  At  present  it  is  opened  only  on 
Wednesdays,  when  a priest  of  the  cathedral  comes  to  say  mass. 
The  annual  feast  is  solemnized  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October, 
the  chapter  being  in  attendance. 

Royal  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony.— The  Church  or  rather 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rozario,  was  built  at  the  same 
time  as  the  latter,  and  was  called  the  Royal  Chapel.  The  Por- 
tuguese held  this  chapel  in  great  veneration,  as  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  their  national  saint.  St.  Anthony  was  regarded  as  the 
captain  of  the  army,  and  as  such  his  salary  was  drawn  by 
the  chaplain  in  addition  to  his  pay,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
£9.  Besides  this,  the  public  treasury  contributed  some  neces- 
sary articles  for  the  use  of  the  chapel.  Pope  Alexander 
VIII.  granted  a plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  visited  it  on 
the  feast-day  of  the  saint.  It  was  administered  by  the  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral,  but  in  1606  the  management  passed,  by 
orders  of  the  Archbishop,  Dom  Pr.  Aleixo  cle  Menezes,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Augustinian  Friars.  Soon  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  orders  it  was  closed  and  abandoned.  The 
building,  however,  still  exists,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  small,  and  has 
its  fa£ade  turned  towards  the  east. 

Convent  and  Clmrch  of  Santa  Monica.— Contiguous 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  to  the  north,  is  the  great 
Convent  and  Church  of  Santa  Monica,  in  which  the  nuns 
lived.  The  foundation  of  a convent  for  nuns  in  Goa  had 
long  been  desired,  but  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign 
till  1598.*  The  Archbishop,  Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes, 
by  whom  many  other  important  institutions  were  established, 
took  upon  himself  to  erect  this,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  by 
him  on  July  2nd,  1606,  but  the  building  was  not  completed 


* Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  Nos.  140,  163,  243,  246,  254,  365. 
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till  1627,  and  it  cost  nearly  £20,000.  The  convent  began  to 
be  occupied  when  only  a portion  of  it  was  built,  and  in  the 
very  year  of  its  foundation  (1606)  twenty-one  ladies  from 
the  Retreat  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Servo,  joined  it  in  a 
body.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  were  Dona  Felippa 
Ferreira  and  her  daughter  Dona  Maria  de  Sa,  of  Tanna,  who, 
on  taking  the  vow,  were  known  as  Soror  Felippa  de  Trindade 
and  Soror  Maria  do  Espirito  Santo.  The  convent  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a hundred  nuns.  The  rules  compiled  by 
the  Archbishop,  on  the  model  of  those  of  St.  Augustine,  for 
the  regime  of  the  convent,  were  approved  by  Pope  Paul  V. 
in  his  brief  Jit  ea  qxioe  pro  religiosarum  personarum  of  the  27th 
November  1613,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  King,  who,  by 
the  alvard  of  the  26th  March  1636,  accepted  its  patron  age,  where- 
upon the  convent  was  called  the  Royal  Convent  of  Santo  Monica . 
Fr.  Agostinho  de  Santa  Monica,  in  his  Historia  da  Fundaeao  do 
Real  Convento  de  Santa  Monica  da  Cidade  de  Goa,  published  in 
Lisbon  in  1699,  describes  the  origin,  administration,  and  the 
internal  arrangement  of  this  religious  institution.  This  vast 
building  was  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  its  inmates.  All  the  apartments 
were  fitted  up  for  distinct  purposes,  and  known  by  distinct 
names.  The  groundflocr  has  a gate,  Portaria  de  fora,  from 
which  visitors  are  allowed  to  hold  communication  with 
the  inmates.  This  gate  opens  into  the  apartments  called 
Aposentos  de  Porteira  and  Locutorio  de  fora.  To  these  follow 
Portaria  de  clausura  and  Casa  de  Rodo,  where  a nun  remained 
in  charge  of  the  keys,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  called 
Rodeira.  The  door  between  these  two  apartments  is  called 
Porta  de  prohibicdo,  signifying  that  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
any  one  to  enter  through  it.  Any  visitor  having  anything  to 
say  to  a nun  could  only  do  so  in  the  presence  of  the  doorkeeper. 

This  floor  has  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  which  is  the 
principal  courtyard,  called  “ valle  dos  lirios,”  “ the  valley  of 
lilies.'”  The  passages  leading  to  it  have  each  a separate  name. 
In  the  cloisters  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  floor  there  is  an 
infirmary  with  a chapel  of  the  Assumpcao  da  Mae  de  Deus,  a 
39  g 
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seminary,  and  various  other  apartments.  On  the  north  side 
there  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Augustine,  denominated  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Father,  with  cells  and  dormitories,  many  of 
which  are  called  after  the  name  of  the  saint,  whose  rules  were 
followed  by  the  nuns  of  Santa  Monica.  On  the  southern  side 
lies  the  church,  and  the  corresponding  cloister,  called  the 
Cloister  of  the  Church,  and,  among  other  rooms,  there  are  the 
confessionario  and  Casa,  do  commungatorio,  where  the  nuns 
used  to  confess  and  receive  communion.  Towards  the  west 
is  seen  the  Chapel  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  nearly  all  the 
cells,  dormitories  and  other  apartments  contiguous  to  it  bear 
his  name. 

The  apartments  on  the  second  floor  have  also  special  names. 
The  southern  wing  of  this  floor,  which  looks  towards  the 
church,  is  called  Crasta  do  Monte  Calvario,  where  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ  used  to  be  represented.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  made  even  at  present,  on  the  first  Friday  of  Lent,  and  the 
inmates  pass  in  procession  through  the  interior  of  the  convent. 
There  are  also  four  different  vestries  bearing  different  names ; an 
altar;  an  organ,  etc.  The  cloister  on  the  east  side,  with  its 
dormitories,  cells,  etc.,  is  called  Claustro  de  Belem,  &c. ; there  is 
also  a dining-hall,  with  some  other  apartments.  On  the  west 
side  there  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  with  a 
dormitory,  cells  and  other  rooms  bearing  her  name.  A cor- 
ridor on  this  side  leads  to  a chamber  called  Deposito,  where 
all  papers  relating  to  the  property  of  the  convent  were  kept.  It 
has  a grated  aperture  in  one  of  its  walls,  through  which  rents 
were  received,  and  sometimes,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
convent,  communication  was  held  with  visitors.  The  third 
floor  has  apartments  similar  to  those  on  the  second.  The 
dormitory  bears  the  name  of  St.  Clare,  and  its  cells  are  deno- 
minated Celia  de  Ostia  Tiberina  and  Celia  do  Valle  dos  Lirios. 
There  are  four  other  small  cells,  called  Casas  de  penitencia  (or 
f places  for  penance’),  where  refractory  nuns  were  confined. 
There  is  also  the  Noviciado,  an  apartment  where  novices  were 
trained. 

This  convent,  as  stated  by  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Linhares,. 
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in  his  letter  of  the  4th  January  1630,  was  larger  even  than  any 
of  those  in  Portugal  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Odivellas.* 
Some  of  the  apartments  are  nowin  ruin.  Within  the  enclosure 
of  the  convent  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  walks  and  parterres t 
called  by  different  names. 

This  was  the  only  convent  in  Goa  which  was  open  to  nuns, 
not  only  of  European,  but  also  of  Eurasian  and  native  extrac- 
tion. Like  friars,  they  took  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  put  on  a white  habit,  and  were  under 
the  guidance  of  a Prioress,  chosen  from  among  themselves 
every  third  year.  They  had  their  novitiate,  and  as  soon  as 
they  took  the  vows,  renounced  the  world,  and  were  for 
ever  forbidden  to  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  building. 
No  male  is  allowed  access  to  the  convent,  save  a physician 
in  cases  of  sickness,  or  a priest  to  administer  extreme  unction, 
and  the  Archbishop,  who,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  priests, 
annually  visits  it  as  superior.  Even  women  are  not  easily 
admitted,  except  as  servants,  the  number  of  whom  was  for- 
merly very  large,  and  who  had  assigned  to  them  two  dormitories, 
one  called  Dormitorio  das  Africanas  for  negro  servants,  and 
the  other  called  Dormitorio  de  S.  Thome  for  Indian  servants. 
Besides,  there  were  lay-sisters  having  a distinct  dormitory  for 
themselves,  called  Dormitorio  de  S.  Guilherme. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  convent,  many  ladies  sought 
admission  into  it  with  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Their 
number  increased  day  by  day,  and  the  convent,  too,  rose 
in  public  estimation.  People  loved  to  speak  with  interest 
and  admiration  of  the  godly  life  led  by  the  nuns,  and  an 
event  soon  occurred  which  confirmed  the  public  opinion. 
This  occurrence  is  not  merely  popularly  believed,  but  is 
also  found  narrated  in  the  official  records  of  the  Secreta- 
riat of  the  Government  of  Goa.f  Sister  Mary  of  Jesus, 
daughter  of  a German  nobleman,  who  before  assuming  the 
veil  had  been  known  as  Dona  Maria  de  Crom,  widow  of 


* Liv.  das  Mon$.  (MSS.),  No.  13,  fol.  18. 
t Did.,  No.  47,  fol.  29 K 
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Dom  Manoel  de  Souza,  died  in  the  convent  on  the  2nd  January 
1683,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy <-eight  years.  It  was 
discovered  that  she  had  marks  of  wounds  on  her  hands  and 
feet  resembling  those  of  Christ.  The  Prioress  having  com- 
municated this  fact  to  the  Chapter,  which  then  acted  for 
the  Archbishop,  an  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  made  into 
the  matter  by  a committee  of  three  of  its  canons,  who 
examined  the  wounds  and  caused  them  to  be  washed  with 
vinegar  and  salt,  but  finding  no  change  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  supernatural ; she  was  buried,  but  the 
Ecclesiastical  Provisor,  seeing  that  the  case  called  for  further 
investigation,  ordered,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chapter,  the 
grave  to  be  reopened  on  the  next  day,  and  the  dead  body 
to  be  examined  by  the  chief  physician,  Dr.  S.  de  Azavedo,  and 
other  surgeons,  as  well  as  the  superiors  of  the  religious  orders 
of  the  city.  The  wounds  were  subjected  to  a fresh  exami- 
nation and  trial,  but  remained  unaltered.  Moreover,  on  the 
breast  of  the  lady  they  noticed  the  mark  of  a wound  such  as 
might  be  inflicted  with  a spear,  which  having  been  washed  ap- 
peared fresher  than  before.  This  committee,  deeming  the  case 
an  extraordinary  one,  reported  it  to  the  Viceroy,  the  Count 
of  Alvor,  who  on  the  same  day  convened  in  the  monastery,  be- 
sides the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  place,  the  Chapter, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  the  members  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
chief  civil  authorities,  and  many  noblemen,  and  caused  a further 
inquiry  to  be  made  in  his  own  presence.  The  result  was  that 
they  too  were  convinced  that  the  wounds  were  of  a supernatural 
character.  The  Viceroy  then  gave  orders  to  bury  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  body,  which  is  said  to  have  been  as  fresh,  soft  and 
flexible  as  that  of  a living  person,  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity. On  that  day  the  convent  was  besieged  by  a large  multi- 
tude striving  to  obtain  permission  to  see  the  body  of  the  supposed 
saint.  It  being  impossible  to  resist  their  solicitations,  the  body 
was  taken  out  and  carried  through  the  streets  near  the  convent, 
the  wounds  it  bore  being  exposed  to  public  view.  The  streets 
were  lined  on  both  sides  with  soldiers,  and  the  procession 
slowly  passed  along,  the  Inquisitors  and  the  superiors  of  the 
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religious  orders  bearing  the  body  on  their  shoulders.  When 
they  reached  the  church  of  the  convent,  the  Chapter  announced 
to  the  people  that,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  the  deceased  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  honoured  as  a 
saint,  but  might  receive  the  respect  which  was  due  to  her  on 
account  of  the  miracle  wrought  on  her  body.  These  proceed- 
ings were  caused  to  be  faithfully  recorded,  not  only  by  the 
Chapter,  but  also  by  the  Viceroy,  w-ho  sent  a report  to  tli9 
Home  Government  with  an  official  letter  dated  the  24tli  January 
1683,  and  ordered  a copy  of  it  to  be  kept  in  the  Secretariat. 
Gemelli  Careri,  who  was  at  Goa  twelve  years  afterwards,  refers 
to  this  occurrence,  and  adds  that  the  forehead  bore  also  marks 
of  slight  wounds  as  if  caused  by  thorns.* 

The  convent,  where  this  and  some  other  miraculous  events 
are  said  to  have  occurred,  rapidly  declined  in  importance  when 
the  city  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  epidemic.  In  1804 
there  were  sixty-one  professed  nuns  and  four  novices  ; in  1827 
there  were  not  more  than  thirty  ; and  in  1835,  when  all  the 
convents  were  closed  except  this,  admission  was  refused  to 
novices.  Consequently  the  number  of  the  nuns  rapidly  de- 
creased. In  1856  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  nuns  were 
found  living  within  its  precincts.  This  number  was  reduced  in 
ten  years  to  four,  and  at  present  there  is  only  one,  consider- 
ably advanced  in  years.  There  are  also  living  in  the  convent 
several  female  servants,  most  of  whom  are  old,  and  their  busi- 
ness is  to  make  rosaries,  scapulars,  and  preserves  of  fruits, 
syrups  and  sweets  of  different  sorts,  which  are  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  convent  and  have  a great  reputation  in  the 
country. 

This  convent  had  formerly  considerable  landed  estate  yield- 
ing a large  income,  but  sustained  a heavy  loss  when  the 
Marathas  conquered  the  Portuguese  territory  to  the  north 
of  Bombay,  where  some  of  the  lands  were  situated.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  estimate  made  in  1804  the  estate 
was  worth  £11,070,  and  yielded  an  income  of  £568-6-8, 

* Churchill’s  Voyayes  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  205. 
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which  is  now  considerably  reduced.  The  property  is  now 
under  the  administration  of  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  will  probably,  after  the  death  of  the  only 
nun  now  left,  be  appropriated  by  the  State,  while  the  convent, 
built  at  a great  cost  by  the  first  Primate  of  the  East,  will,  like 
the  others,  be  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Monica  is  attached  to  the  convent  to 
the  south,  and  is  not  very  spacious.  Its  external  architecture  is 
a combination  of  the  Tuscan,  Corinthian  and  Composite  or- 
ders, and  the  interior  belongs  to  the  Doric  and  Composite.  Its 
greatest  length  is  175  feet,  and  breadth  36  feet.  The  nave  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  makes  up  the  principal  part 
of  the  church,  with  two  side  altars,  the  one  on  the  right  dedi- 
cated to  Divino  Jesus,  the  other  on  the  left  to  Virgens  Afri- 
canas ; the  altar  of  the  principal  chapel  contains  the  image 
of  Santa  Monica,  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  the  renowned  doctor 
of  the  Church,  to  whom  the  convent  and  the  church  are  dedi- 
cated •,  the  other  part,  which  is  the  Capitolio,  is  separated  from 
the  first  large  arcade  by  a double  iron  railing.  The  nuns  used 
to  hear  mass  from  the  choir,  which  is  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
chapel,  and  through  the  railings  could  see  the  priest  at 
the  altar  without  being  seen  by  the  people  outside.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  church,  except  an  image  of 
Christ,  reputed  to  be  miraculous,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
choir,  and  is  now  placed  in  a tribune  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
having  on  the  right  side  the  epitaph  of  Diogo  de  Santa  Anna, 
a friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  and  Administrator  of  the 
Convent  of  Santa  Monica,  who  died  on  the  26th  October  1614. 
It  is  stated  that  on  the  8th  February  1636,  the  second  Friday  of 
Lent,  this  image  opened  its  eyes  and  was  seen  moving,  while 
from  its  wounds  blood  appeared  to  flow  as  though  it  were 
living.  The  miracle  is  said  to  have  occurred  again  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  month,  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy  and  fidalgos,. 
as  well  as  many  other  people.  The  Rev.  Professor  Francisco- 
de  Santa  Maria  says  that  the  Bishop,  Dom  Fr.  Miguel  Rangel',, 
who  then  governed  the  diocese  of  Goa,  the  Inquisitors,  and 
other  persons  of  rank  witnessed  the  occurrence,  and  after  a 
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thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  miraculous.* * * §  The  image  was  thenceforward  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  granted  the  privilege  of  a 
special  prayer  to  be  recited  in  its  honour  in  the  diocese  of  Goa. 
Its  feast  is  celebrated  to  this  day  with  pomp  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  November,  and  the  treasury  annually  contributes  the  sum  of 
£10  for  the  purpose  of  having  a lamp  burning  before  the  image 
at  night  all  the  year  round.  It  is  65  feet  in  height.  It  is  also 
said  that  several  defects  which  had  previously  existed  in  its 
workmanship  miraculously  disappeared. 

Convent  and  Church  of  St.  Augustine.— In  front  of 
the  Convent  and  Church  of  Santa  Monica  rose  the  Convent  of 
St.  Augustine,  which,  a celebrated  traveller  of  the  17th  century 
says,  looked  from  a distance  like  one  of  the  noblest  palaces  in  the 
world  it  had  two  stories,  and  a magnificent  staircase  leading* 
to  them.  According  to  another  traveller  this  convent  was  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  and  stately  building  in  the  city.  Few  cities 
in  Europe,  says  he,  can  boast  of  possessing  within  their  pre- 
cincts such  a magnificent  building.  The  cloisters,  the  pillars, 
the  galleries,  the  halls,  and  the  cells  are  all  very  fine.J 
Gemelli  observes  that  this  convent,  with  its  vast  dormitories, 
its  numberless  cells,  and  other  apartments,  had  spacious  gar- 
dens “always  green  and  beautified  with  the  best  trees  India 
produces. ■”§  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was  a guest  in  the  convent 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Provincial,  Fr.  Jose  das  Dores,  a very 
learned  clergyman,  speaks  in  equally  high  terms  of  it,  and 
says  that  at  the  sight  of  its  extensive  library  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  suddenly  transported  to  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Cambridge. ||  Lastly,  Dr.  Wilson,  after  comparing  the 
splendid  apartments  of  this  convent  with  those  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  excellent 

* Anno  Historico  por  Padre  Francisco  de  Santa  Maria,  Lisboa,  1714, 
pp.  174-85 ; Promptuurio  das  Definicoes  Indicas,  por  P.  Leonardo  Paes,  p.  39. 

t Mandelslo’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  81. 

I An  Historical  Sketch  by  Cottineau,  p.  122. 

§ Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  205. 

||  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  159. 
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pictures  that  adorned  its  walls,  and  which  represented  the 
martyrdom  of  several  members  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine; 
the  learned  Doctor  was  so  much  moved  at  their  sight  that  he 
paid,  “ I could  not  but  thiuk  with  admiration  of  their  (the 
martyrs’)  devotedness,  and  wish  that  more  of  it  were  exhibited 
among  Protestants.”* 

The  convent  was  erected  in  1572  by  twelve  Augustinian 
friars  immediately  after  their  settling  in  Goa  under  Fr.  Antonio 
de  Paixao,  who  was  their  first  Provincial.  A few  years  later, 
on  their  application,  the  King  of  Portugal,  by  the  royal  letter 
of  the  2nd  March  1587,  made  them  a grant  of  money,  which 
was  subsequently  increased.!  Ten  years  after  this  date  the  con- 
vent was  rebuilt,  chiefly  through  the  endeavours  of  Fr.  Gaspar 
de  Sao  Vicente,  and  dedicated  to  Nossa  Senhora  de  Graca.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  was  very  grand,  and  at- 
tended by  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Vidigueira,  the  Archbishop, 
Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  deMenezes,  and  a number  of  noblemen.  It  was 
soon  afterwards  completed,  and  in  course  of  time  became  one 
of  the  richest  convents  in  Goa.  When  suppressed  in  1835,  it 
was  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  Fifty-nine  friars  left  it  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  public  treasury  appropriated  its  move- 
able  and  immoveable  property,  worth  £43,236-16-3Vo- 

Close  to  this  convent,  to  the  north,  was  the  Church  of  St. 
Augustine,  a very  spacious  building,  with  its  facade  looking  to 
the  west.  A long  and  beautiful  staircase  led  up  to  it.  It  had  two 
towers  which  were  very  high,  and  contained  bells  of  enormous 
size.  It  had  a nave,  with  a vault  which  was  the  best  constructed 
in  Goa,  and  was  therefore  admired  by  strangers.  Captain 


* Orient.  Christ.  Sped.,  vol.  V.,  First  Series,  p.  121. 
t This  annual  allowance  consisted  of  eight  casks  of  wine,  one  cask  of 
oil,  twenty  khandis  of  wheat,  twenty-five  packages  of  rice,  eighteen  k hand  is 
and  five  mans  of  coarse  rice,  fifty  sawfish,  one  khandi  of  butter,  half  a cask 
of  wax,  one  khandi  of  cocoanut  oil,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cloth, 
two  bags  of  sugar,  and  ten  boxes  of  marmalade.  In  1596  a cask  of  wine,  a 
khandi  and  fifteen  mans  of  coarse  rice,  five  packages  of  fine  rice,  three  khandis 
of  wheat,  one  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  half  a khandi  of  wax  were  added  to  it. 
Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  170,  204. 
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Franklin  says  that  the  building  of  the  choir  belonged  to  the 
Gothic  style.*  The  edifice  had  eleven  altars,  all  richly  adorned, 
but  the  main  altar  is  said  to  have  been  a masterpiece  of  work- 
manship. This  beautiful  church  was  erected  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  the  convent;  and  there  is  a curious  tradition 
about  it.  An  Italian  architect,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  con- 
struction cf  its  vault,  twice  built  it,  but  his  labours  were  on 
both  occasions  rendered  fruitless  by  its  fall.  Being  reduced  to 
despair,  he  rebuilt  it  a third  time,  and  to  try  its  stability  placed 
himself  and  his  only  son  directly  under  it  and  ordered  a heavy 
cannon  to  be  fired  near  the  building  choosing*  rather  to  lose 
his  life  in  the  event  of  the  vault  falling  through  than  to  undergo 
a fresh  disappointment.  Fortunately  the  vault  insisted  the 
shock ; he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  durability  of  the  work,  and 
received  a suitable  remuneration  for  his  pains.  This  church  was 
closed  along  with  the  convent;  the  valuable  articles  belonging 
to  both  were  sold,  or  lost,  and  the  principal  bell,  which  weighed 
4,800  lbs.,  was  removed  to  the  fortress  of  Agoada. 

To  the  south  of  the  convent  was  situated  the  Novitiate  of 
the  Augustinians,  which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  same.  Opposite  to  this  building*,  to  the  west,  there  was 
the  grand  college  called  Collegio  de  Populo.  It  was  erected  in 
1600  by  the  Provincial,  Fr.  Pedro  da  Cruz,  and  was  destined 
for  the  training  of  the  younger  brethren  of  the  same  order.  It 
was  connected  with  the  Novitiate  by  an  arch  spanning  a broad 
street  called  Rtia  dos  Judeus,  Street  ot  the  Jews. 

This  noble  group  of  buildings,  belonging  to  the  Augusti- 
nians, which,  as  a traveller  remarks,  presented  a magnificent 
spectacle,  was  abandoned  in  1835.  Soon  after  the  closing 
of  the  convent,  some  charitable  institutions  of  the  Santa  Casa 
de  Misericordia  were,  as  already  stated,  transferred  to  these 
buildings.  But  on  their  removal  to  another  place,  the  build- 
ings fell  into  neglect,  and  gradually  became  dilapidated,  their 
ruin  being*  precipitated  by  the  fall  of  the  sumptuous  vault  of  the 


* Pinkerton's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IX.,  p.  234. 
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church,  on  the  8tli  September  1842,  which  buried  under  its 
debris  the  colossal  image  of  St.  Augustine,  founder  of  the  order, 
and  that  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Graf  a,  patroness  of  the  church. 
The  Council  of  the  Public  Treasury  ordered  the  sale  of  the 
materials  in  the  following  year.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
Collegio  de  Poprdo  remained  in  a good  state  of  preservation 
till  1846,  when  it  was  demolished,  under  Government  orders. 
Nothing'  now  remains  of  all  these  buildings  but  a heap  of  ruins, 
amidst  which  stand  the  arch  and  the  lofty  tower,  whose  gloomy 
aspect  prepares  the  traveller  at  a distance  for  the  desolation 
and  misery  which  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  once  opulent  city. 

Convent  and  Church  of  St.  John  of  God— In  front 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Augustine,  to  the  east,  there 
is  the  half-decayed  Convent  of  St.  John  of  God,  with  its 
church  dedicated  to  Nossa  Senhora  de  Born  Successo.  It  was 
a small  building,  and  had  nothing  particularly  interesting  about 
it.  It  was  erected  in  1685  by  some  members  of  the  order  of 
St.  .John  of  God,  on  a spot  which  they  had  partly  purchased, 
and  partly  received  as  a grant  from  the  Government.  The 
public  treasury  contributed  6s.  8 d.  per  diem  for  the  sup- 
port of  eight  brethren,  some  of  whom  served  in  the  Royal 
Hospital  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  rest  lived 
on  the  above  allowance.  In  the  time  of  Abbe  Cottineau  their 
number  did  not  exceed  twelve,*  and  it  fell  off  gradually  till 
the  final  suppression  of  the  order  in  1835.  The  convent  was 
afterwards  used  as  a Hospital  for  the  poor  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  with  its  two  Retreats 
was,  as  already  stated,  transferred  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  1844  the  building  of  the  convent  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nuns  of  Santa  Monica  for  the  residence  of  the 
chaplains,  confessors,  and  other  persons  employed  in  their 
behalf.  In  1850  the  roof  of  the  church  was  removed,  for  want 
of  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  it  in  repair  ; it  is  still  found  in 
this  condition,  along  with  its  abandoned  convent,  of  which 
only  a portion  of  the  front  is  now  standing. 


* An  Historical  Sketch,  p.  130. 
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New  College  of  St.  Paul.  — On  the  other  side  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  western  verge  of  the  hill, 
rose  the  New  College  of  St.  Paul,  or,  as  it  was  generally  called, 
the  Convent  of  St.  Roch.  This  superb  edifice,  four  stories  high, 
was  much  admired  not  only  for  its  vast  dimensions,  but  also 
for  the  magnificent  style  of  its  architecture.  Dr.  Fryer  says 
that  this  college  was  the  largest  religious  building  in  Goa.* 
It  was  erected,  as  stated  elsewhere,  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
house  purchased  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  Holy  Mount  when 
the  locality  of  the  old  college  became  unhealthy  and  in- 
adequate for  all  the  institutions  which  were  under  their 
charge.  This  house  had  been  built  by  Pedro  de  Faria,  ex- 
Captain  of  Malacca,  after  he  had  purchased  the  hill  in 
1526.  It  then  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Captain  of 
Ternate,  and  lastly  of  the  General  Ouvidor,  Dom  Francisco  de 
Marques  Botelho,  who  sold  it  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  1578.  It 
was  used  as  a sanitarium  till  1585,  after  which  it  was  enlarged 
and  converted  into  a professed  house.  On  the  latter  being 
transferred  to  the  building  on  the  Terreiro  clos  Gallos,  it  became 
the  Novitiate  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1610  it  was  changed  into  a col- 
lege under  the  title  of  the  New  College  of  St.  Paul,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  old  one.  This  house  had  a chapel  which  was 
differently  designated  at  different  times,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  house  was  dedicated.  It  was  called  Chapel 
of  St.  Roch  when  the  house  was  used  as  a sanitarium,  Chapel  of 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Conceifao  when  it  became  a Novitiate,  and 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul  when  it  was  converted  into  a college.  To 
the  common  people,  however,  both  the  college  and  chapel  of 
St.  Paul  were  almost  always  known  by  the  original  name  of 
St.  Roch. 

The  removal  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  New  College  of  St.  Paul 
met  with  greater  opposition  than  their  previous  removal  to  the 
professed  house  of  Bom  Jesus.  They  had  obtained  permission 
for  this  purpose  both  from  the  Goa  and  Home  Governments  on 
several  conditions,  some  of  which  were  that  they  should  not  raise 


* A New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  149. 
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the  building  so  high  as  to  obstruct  the  light  and  air,  as  well  as 
the  view  of  the  sea,  enjoyed  by  the  neighbouring  buildings, 
and  secondly  that  they  should  not  build  a large  church  with 
confessionals,  etc.,  so  as  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes ; but,  disregarding  these  restrictions, 
they  raised  a lofty  church  and  a majestic  college.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  friars  and  nuns  who  had  their 
convents  on  the  hill,  as  well  as  the  priests  who  were  in 
charge  of  parishes,  laid  complaints  before  the  Senate  of  the 
city  against  the  Jesuits.  They  also  incited  the  people  to  expel 
the  Jesuits  by  force  from  their  new  residence,  and  the  struggle 
would  have  terminated  in  actual  violence,  had  not  certain 
influential  persons  interfered,  and  persuaded  both  parties  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was 
then  absent  from  Goa.* * * §  In  spite  of  all  this  opposition, 
the  Jesuits  continued  in  possession  of  the  college,  as  we 
learn  from  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  visited  Goa  in  1623. f He 
says : “ The  Jesuits  up  to  this  date  have  prevailed  over  the 
city,  which  wishes  them  to  return  to  Old  St.  Paul’s  for  the  conve- 
nience of  students,  and  also  over  the  Augustinians,  and  the 
King  himself,  who  several  times  ordered  them  to  leave  that 
place  and  to  destroy  the  new  college,  and  they  have  remained, 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  made  against  them,  in 
possession  of  their  new  and  splendid  building,  and  are  even 
enlarging  it,  calling  it  New  St.  Paul’s,  because  they  wish 
that  all  their  colleges  in  India  should  be  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
the  doctor  of  the  Gentiles. Tavernier  also  alludes  to  the 
dispute,  and  says  that  the  Jesuits  eventually  won  the  suit.§ 

The  Jesuits  had  also  to  struggle  against  another  more 
powerful  foe.  According  to  the  Oriente  Conquistado,  this 
magnificent  college  was  on  five  different  occasions  a prey  to 

* Liv.  das  Mon p.,  Goa  Gov.  Ree.  (MSS.),  No.  12,  fol.  240. 

f The  King  by  his  royal  letter  of  the  8th  February  161 1 had  ordered  that 
the  Jesuits  should  not  transfer  their  College  to  the  new  building,  but  they 
had  already  done  so  a year  before.  Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  I.,  doc.  79. 

X Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  vol.  II.,  p.  "60. 

§ Les  Six  Voyages,  Pt.  II.,  p.  12 2. 
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flames  and  suffered  considerable  damage.  On  the  1st  January 
1591  the  Novitiate  was  utterly  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  26th 
of  June  1617  the  College  was  entirely  destroyed.  On  this 
occasion  the  Rector,  Dom  Jeronimo  Xavier,  a relative  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  a man  of  great  piety  and  virtue,  was  burnt 
to  death.  On  the  15th  December  1663  an  upper  corridor, 
together  with  its  cells,  was  consumed  by  fire.  On  the  6th 
January  1675  the  roof  of  the  college  was  destroyed  in  a similar 
way;  and  lastly,  in  1698,  the  wardrobe  was  struck  down  by  a 
thunderbolt.*  Though  man  and  nature  appeared  to  have  been 
thus  at  first  leagued  together  against  the  founders  of  this 
college,  they  did  not  lose  heart,  but  with  dauntless  reso- 
lution and  indefatigable  industry  succeeded  in  making  it 
the  foremost  institution  in  Goa. 

Dr.  Fryer  says  that  it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and 
bore  the  appearance  of  a seraglio  on  the  water.  It  had  a suite 
of  apartments  fitted  out  with  every  accommodation  necessary 
for  its  inmates.  It  had  a rich  and  extensive  library,  and  an 
hospital  with  a well-furnished  dispensary,  where  Gaspar  Anto- 
nio, the  inventor  of  the  famous  Goa  stones,  j-  secured  a yearly 
income  of  more  than  £2,000  on  behalf  of  the  college.  This  lay- 
brother  was  a native  of  Florence,  and  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Fryer’s  visit  was  old  and  blind,  but  he  was  very  much  respected 
for  his  great  skill  in  medicine,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
consulted  by  the  well-to-do  people  of  all  classes  in  the  city.J 

* Orient.  Conq.,  vol.  II.,  p.  154. 

f The  Goa  stones,  or  Pedra  Cordial,  as  it  appears  from  the  Royal  letter 
of  the  21st  March  1691,  were  the  monopoly  of  the  Jesuits,  who  not  only  sold 
them  in  India,  but  exported  them  to  Portugal  in  large  quantities  and  with  great 
profit.  After  the  death  of  Gaspar  Antonio,  these  stones  were  manufactured 
by  Jorge  Ungarete,  and  subsequently  by  several  Jesuit  Fathers.  Their  com- 
position is  not  exaetl}'  known,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  much  similar  to  that 
of  the  following  formula  : — Re.  Coral  branco,  vermelho  e pedra  bezoar  ana 
2 one.  Rubins,  jacintos,  topazios,  saphiras  e aljofar,  ana  1 one.  Esme?alda 
| one.  Ambargriz  e almiscar  2 escrop.  Folhinhas  de  onro  No,  4.  Livro  das 
Monfoens,  No.  56;  p.  79,  ArcJdvo  da  Pharmacia,  vol.  I.,  p.  48. 

J A New  Account  of  East  Imlia  and  Persia,  p.  150.  AYe  may  repeat 
here  what  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  traveller  mistook  the  College 
for  the  Professed  House. 
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Father  Francisco  de  Souza,  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  various 
other  authors  give  a highly  interesting  description  of  the 
teaching  and  scholastic  fetes  that  used  to  take  place  in  this 
college.  It  was  conducted  by  the  most  learned  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  such  as  Alexandre  Lin,  who  had  been  a 
professor  in  one  of  the  most  renowned  institutions  of  Italy, 
Pantaleon  Venceslau,  a profound  mathematician  from  Germany, 
Christopher  de  Giovanni,  an  eminent  scholar  in  Greek  and 
Arabic,  Joseph  Massagna,  a famous  naturalist.*  By  far  the 
most  interesting  account  that  has  been  written  of  the  college 
is  that  left  by  Mandelslo,  who  accompanied  the  President 
of  the  English  settlement  at  Surat  to  Goa.  He  testifies  to 
the  magnificence,  order,  and  economy,  which  prevailed  in  this 
college  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  to  the 
festive  entertainments  which  were  held  there  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. We  give  the  following  long  extract,  which  we  trust 
will  prove  acceptable  and  interesting  to  our  readers  : — 

“ The  next  day,  being  the  16th,  we  dined  at  the  professed  house  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  invited  us  to  a sumptuous  feast.  There  were  in  this 
house  a hundred  and  fifty  fathers,  and  at  least  as  many  scholars  or  students, 
yet  did  not  that  great  number  nearly  fill  that  noble  structure,  which  was  four 
stories  high,  and  had  the  pleasantest  prospect  in  the  world  as  well  towards 
the  sea,  as  on  the  land  side.  They  first  showed  us  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  house,  their  wealth,  and  the  order  they  observed  in  their  economy. 
Then  they  brought  us  into  a fair  arched  hall,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  church, 
which  was  beset  with  tables  placed  all  along  the  walls.  The  cloth  was  laid 
with  the  trenchers,  the  drinking  cups  and  earthen  pots,  and  they  had  brought 
in  bread  and  fruit.  In  the  midst  of  the  hall  there  was  another  little  square 
table,  covered  and  furnished  as  the  rest,  for  those  who  were  to  do  penance 
for  their  having  done  anything  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  order.  In 
the  midst  of  the  entry  to  this  hall  there  was  a pillar,  out  of  which  issued  a 
spout  of  water  for  the  washing  of  their  hands.  Then  they  carried  us  up 
to  the  third  story  to  another  hall,  which  wfas  not  as  large  as  that  below,  but 
so  richly  furnished  as  might  become  the  apartment  of  a very  noble  house, 
as  well  in  point  of  tapestry,  as  other  things.  The  table  prepared  for  us 
was  very  large,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  covered  with  a noble 
cloth,  beset  with  fruit  and  bread  and  china  dishes,  which  persons  of  quality 


* Orienie  Conquistado,  Cong.  1,  Dr v.  11,  § 13;  Viucjyi  di  Pietro  della 
Valle,  vol.  II.,  p.  596. 
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in  those  parts  do  prefer  before  those  of  silver.  The  Father  Provincial, 
having  given  the  President  the  precedence,  sat  down  by  him,  and  afterward 
ordered  all  our  company  to  be  so  placed,  as  that  between  every  two,  there 
were  two  Jesuits  to  entertain  and  discourse  with  us  ; the  rest  standing  behind 
to  wait  on  us.  The  meat  was  brought  in  little  dishes  of  porcelain,  to  every 
man  his  own  dish ; and  this  for  several  courses,  both  of  flesh  and  fish,  all 
excellently  well  dressed.  The  desert  was  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  consisted  in  tarts,  florentines,  eggs  drest  after  the  Portuguese  way, 
admirably  well  perfumed,  marchpains,  and  conserves  both  dry  and  liquid. 

“ At  our  rising  from  table,  they  conducted  us  into  several  chambers,  where 
they  left  us  to  take  the  ordinary  repose,  during  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day.  There  were  in  every  chamber  three  beds,  and  in  the  midst  upon  a 
table  a great  vessel  of  porcelain  full  cf  fair  water.  Then  they  came  and 
carried  us  into  a hall,  where  we  wrere  to  have  the  divertisement  of  a ball, 
which  was  danced  by  the  children  of  certain  Indians,  whom  they  had 
baptized  and  instructed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Archbishop  of 
Goa,  who  was  Primate  of  all  the  Indies,  was  there  also  in  person,  as  well  to 
participate  of  the  divertisement,  as  to  entertain  the  President,  by  order  from 
the  Viceroy.  The  dancing-master  made  the  first  entrance  along,  and  did 
prettv  wrell  for  a Portuguese.  The  habits  of  the  dancers  w'ere  very  rich, 
but  they  had  no  visards  on,  nor  anything  upon  their  heads  but  a crown  of 
flowers.  The  noblest  entrance,  and  that  which  discovered  the  subject  of 
the  ball,  was  that  of  fifteen  persons  who  came  in  bringing  along  with  them 
some  pieces  of  a broken  pillar,  some  garlands  of  divers  flowers  wherewith 
they  adorned  the  pillar  after  they  had,  after  several  turnings,  absolutely 
set  it  together,  all  performed  with  observance  of  the  music.  At  the  upper 
end  of  this  pillar  came  out  a flower,  made  like  a tulip,  which  opened 
of  itself  while  they  danced ; till  at  last  there  came  out  of  it  an  image 
of  the  Elessed  Virgin  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  pillar  itself 
opened  in  several  places  to  cast  out  perfumed  w'aters  like  a fountain.  After 
they  had  danced  a while,  they  took  the  pillar  asunder,  after  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  put  it  together,  and  went  out  of  the  room  in  very 
good  order.  The  Jesuits  told  us  that  by  that  invention  they  repre- 
sented the  pains  they  had  taken  in  planting  among  the  Pagans  and 
Mahometans  of  these  parts,  the  Church  of  God,  whereof  our  Saviour  is  the 
only  pillar  or  corner-stone.  After  this  there  W'as  an  entrance  of  twelve 
youths,  who  sung  and  played  every  one  upon  a different  instrument,  all 
done  in  exact  measure.  There  came  in  also  some  morris-dancers,  w'ho 
danced  to  the  castagnets,  and  kept  measure  with  the  music  so  exactly  that 
I never  saw  anvthing  like  it.  There  came  in  also  one  man  alone  who  was 
covered  with  birds’  nests  and  clothed  and  masked  according  to  the  Spanish 
mode,  who  began  the  farce  of  the  corned}'  by  ridiculous  and  fantastick  pos- 
tures; and  the  ball  was  concluded  with  the  coming  in  of  twelve  boys  dressed 
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like  apes,  which  they  imitated  in  their  cries  and  postures.  The  ball  being 
over,  we  stayed  there  a while  to  hear  their  music,  which  was  altogether  after 
the  Portuguese  way.  As  we  took  leave  of  our  entertainers,  they  told 
us  that  they  made  use  of  those  divertisements  as  well  to  induce  the  pagans 
and  Mahometans  of  those  parts  to  embrace]  the  Christian  religion,  by  that 
kind  of  modern  devotion,  as  to  amuse  the  children  and  divert  them  after 
their  studies.”* * * § 

This  famous  college  appears  to  have  declined  in  course  of 
time  from  its  original  splendour.  At  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  there  were  seventy  fathers  in  the  college,  and  twenty- 
five  in  the  professed  house.f  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Goa,  the  college  was  closed.  The  building  was  for 
a time,  as  already  stated,  occupied  by  the  Royal  Hospital  before 
its  removal  to  the  Palace  of  Panelim,  and  was  some  years  later 
used  as  barracks  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild  the 
city.  Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  college  showed 
signs  of  decay,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  it  was  estimated  at 
£4,733-6-8,  but  the  Government  being  unwilling  to  spend  such 
a large  sum,  the  majestic  building  gradually  crumbled  to  dust. 
The  Viceroy,  Count  of  Sarzedas,  wrote  in  1810,  to  the 
Government  of  Portugal  that  the  college  building,  for  which 
an  offer  of  more  than  £8,000  had  once  been  made  when  it 
was  in  a tolerably  good  condition,  was  now  reduced  to  a heap 
of  ruins,  while  all  the  valuable  articles  in  it  had  been  stolen.^ 
These  ruins  existed  in  the  time  of  Abbe  Cottineau,§  and  were 
an  object  of  admiration  to  travellers.  They  were  subsequently 
removed,  and  the  materials  used  for  the  building  of  military 
barracks  at  Pangim.  There  is  at  present  no  trace  of  this 
college,  the  greatest  and  the  most  splendid  building  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  city  of  Goa. 

* Mandelslo’s  Voyages  and  Travels , p.  79.  We  may  repeat  here  what 
we  have  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  traveller  mistook  the  New  College  of 
St.  Paul  for  t'he  Professed  House. 

f Churchill's  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  205. 

X Liv.  das  Mong.  (MSS.),  No.  190,  fol.  741. 

§ Instituto  Vasco  de  Gama,  vol.  IV.,  p.  153. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  SUBURB  OP  SAO  PEDRO FOUNTAIN  OP  BANGUENIM — COLLEGE 

OP  ST.  THOMAS — CHURCH  OP  ST.  PETER — PALACE  OP  THE  ARCH- 
BISHOPS— CASA  DE  POLVORA RIBANDAR — HOSPITAL  OP  THE 

POOR CHURCH  OF  NOSSA  SENHORA  DA  AJUDA — RETREATS  OF 

NOSSA  SENHORA  DE  SERRA  AND  SANTA  MARIA  MAGDALENA  AT 
CHIMBEL — CAUSEWAY  OP  RIBANDAR. 

Suburb  of  Sao  Pedro. — Descending  tlie  Mount  of  the 
Rosary  by  a declivity  close  to  the  site  of  the  New  College  of 
St.  Paul,  and  crossing  a small  bridge,  we  reach  the  parish  of 
Sao  Pedro,  the  western  suburb  of  the  city.  This  parish  com- 
prises two  villages,  Banguenim  and  Panelim. 

Fountain  of  Banguenim. — Banguenim  was  famous  for 
its  pure  water,  which  was  supplied  to  the  whole  city.  Pyrard 
gives  the  following  interesting  description  of  this  fountain, 
which  according  to  another  traveller  represented  Lucrecia, 
out  of  whose  wound  ran  the  water  highly  valued  by  people  of 
all  classes  : — 

“ With  regard  to  the  water  which  is  ordinarily  drunk  in  the  city  and 
its  suburbs,  the  best  and  the  most  wholesome,  as  well  as  the  lightest,  iu  my 
opinion,  is  the  one  which  is  sought  for  at  a quarter  of  a league’s  distance 
from  the  city,  where  lies  a great  fountain  of  pure  and  limpid  water  called 
Banguenim,  which  issues  from  the  rocks.  The  Portuguese  enclosed  it 
with  a wall,  and  by  means  of  pipes  the  water  was  brought  down  to  large 
reservoirs,  where  a great  number  of  men  and  women  used  to  wash  clothes. 
They  were  called  mainatos  or  washermen.  There  were  other  reservoirs  for 
bathing  purposes,  so  that  the  road  was  much  trodden  and  frequented, 
although  it  w7as  rugged,  because  one  had  to  climb  and  descend  three  or  four 
high  mountains.  Nothing  else  is  here  seen  except  people  011  their  way  to, 
and  from,  this  fountain,  even  as  late  as  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Many  persons 
go  together  to  bathe  there  armed  with  weapons,  and  dressed  only  in  their 
shirts  and  pantaloons. 
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“ The  water  is  sold  in  the  city  ; the  slaves  supply  it  in  all  quarters  of 
the  city  in  great  earthen  vessels,  each  of  which  contains  two  pots,  and  they 
sell  the  pot  at  five  bazarucos,  which  is  nearer  six  deniers.  They  stand  with 
their  vessels  in  fixed  localities,  without  crying  ' water’  in  every  street. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  the  Portuguese  had  brought  the  water 
of  the  fountain  to  the  city  through  pipes  and  aqueducts,  but  they  say  that 
their  mode  of  bringing  water  gives  at  once  profit  and  employment  to  their 
slaves,  and  that  otherwise  foreigners  would  use  this  good  water  without 
paying  for  it;  because  there  are  more  foreigners  than  Portuguese  and  natives, 
and  for  these  reasons  they  do  not  like  to  have  the  water  conveyed  to  the 
city.”* 

This  fountain  is  now  in  a dilapidated  state,  but  its  water  is 
still  considered  as  wholesome. 

College  of  St.  Thomas.— The  first  remarkable  building 
which  was  seen  in  Banguenim  was  the  college  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river  close  to  the 
bridge  which  has  been  just  mentioned.  It  had  been  erected 
by  the  Dominican  Friars,  as  stated  above,  at  Pangim,  but 
owing  to  certain  inconveniences  it  was  demolished,  and  with  its 
materials  the  College,  which  we  are  now  describing,  was  com- 
menced to  be  built  in  1596  through  the  efforts  of  Fr.  Francisco 
de  Faria,  Vicar  General  of  the  order.  It  was  completed  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy  Dom  Francisco  da  Gama, 
Count  of  Vidigueira,  in  the  following  year.f  In  this  col- 
lege the  younger  members  of  the  Dominican  order  received 
instruction,  and  here  too  resided  the  aged  and  sick  bre- 
thren of  the  same  order.  The  college  received  from  Govern- 
ment an  annual  supply  of  some  of  the  necessary  articles  of 
food  and  raiment,  as  it  did  when  it  was  at  Pangim. J But 
subsequently  a fixed  sum  of  money  (£43-15-4)  was  allowed 
to  it  by  the  Alvara  of  the  3rd  November  1599.  In  1626 
the  building  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of 
some  barrels  of  powder  which  had  been  kept  by  order  of  the 


* Pyrard,  Pt.  II.,  p.  41. 
f Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fasc.  III.,  doc.  925. 

I These  articles  consisted  of  sixteen  khandis  of  wheat,  twenty  of  rice, 
four  casks  of  wine,  eight  oil- vessels,  and  some  pieces  of  cloth  : Arch.  Port. 
Or.,  loc.  cit. 
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Government  in  its  cellars,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  friars 
were  burnt  to  death.  It  was  however  repaired  and  was  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  in  the  time  of  Gemelli,  who  writes 
about  it  as  follows: — “Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  March  1695. 
I went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  of  the  Dominicans,  a good 
fabric  on  the  bank  of  the  channel.  It  has  seven  altars ; the 
monastery  is  large  and  beautiful,  inhabited  by  twenty-five 
fathers/’* 

The  Abbe  Cottineau  too  found  it  in  1827  in  a pretty  good 
state.  He  says  : — “ The  college  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
the  suburb  of  St.  Peter  is  likewise  spacious,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  convent  (of  the  Dominicans).  It  is,  however,  in  a much 
more  healthy  situation,  whence  many  of  the  elder  members 
of  the  order  retired  from  the  office  and  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  daily  assisting  at  the  choir,  prefer  this  residence; 
besides  the  young  professed  members  who  are  instructed  in  this 
college,  seculars  are  also  admitted  to  the  lectures. 

It  was  closed  along  with  the  other  religious  buildings  in 
1835,  the  public  treasury  appropriating  its  property,  worth 
£5,240-1 7-3^.  No  further  care  being  taken  of  it,  the  roof  fell 
in  1844,  and  as  the  building  seemed  to  be  in  a tottering 
condition,  it  was  demolished  two  years  later  during  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Pestana ; there  is  at  present  no  trace  of  it,  and 
the  spot  where  the  Dominicans  prepared  themselves  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  different  countries  of  the  East  is  desolate  and 
covered  with  palm  trees. 

Church  of  St.  Peter. — Close  to  the  site  of  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas  to  the  west,  there  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter. 
It  is  very  old,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year 
1542  or  1543,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  by  Portu- 
guese architects,  as  we  learn  from  an  official  document.! 
Some  think  it  to  have  been  erected  by  orders  of  the  Archbishop 
Dom  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes,  but  this  opinion  may  be  shown  to 

* Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  206. 

t An  Historical  Sketch,  p.  119. 

I Bosquejo  Historico  das  Communidades,  Nova  Goa,  1852,  Part  II., p.  130. 
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be  erroneous  by  the  following  clause  in  the  regulations  framed 
in  1565  by  tlie  Viceroy,  Dom  Antao  de  Noronha — “ Tbe  priest 
who  serves  as  curate  of  St.  Peter’s  house,  which  is  in  Banguenim, 
and  which  is  also  a parish,  will  receive  a yearly  salary  of 
£1-13-4.”  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  church  could  not 
have  been  built  by  the  Archbishop,  who  commenced  to  govern 
the  diocese  iu  1595.  Besides,  the  question  of  precedence 
which  arose  between  this  church  and  that  of  St.  Thomas, 
erected,  as  already  stated,  in  1560,  corroborates  the  above  docu- 
mentary evidence.  The  church  wears  now  an  antique  appearance 
and  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  It  is  small  in  size  and  in 
one  of  its  altars  is  seen  an  image  of  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  On  the  floor  are  seen 
four  or  five  inscriptions  almost  effaced,  that  at  the  entrance 
bearing  the  name  of  Joao  Rodrigues  Machado.  The  population 
of  the  pai’ish  which,  during  its  most  flourishing  period,  must 
have  been  very  considerable,  was  reduced  in  1720  to  1,997 
souls  and  in  1775  to  1,794.  This  number  was  still  further 
reduced  in  1827  to  860,  in  1857  to  504,  and  has  now  dwindled 
to  261. 

Palace  of  the  Archbishops. — Proceeding  a little  further 
we  approach  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Archbishops,  situated  at 
Panelim,  which  formed,  as  stated  above,  a part  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill  to  the  south  of 
the  main  road,  and  is  about  five  and  a half  miles  distant  from 
Pangim,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  old  city.  It  enjoys 
a picturesque  and  widely  extended  view,  and  is  approached  by 
an  excellent  stone  staircase.  Cottineau,  who  was  a guest 
there  in  1827  of  the  Archbishop  S.  Galdino,  says  that  it 
looks  from  outside  like  a double-storied  building,  but  has  only 
one  floor  above  the  level  of  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  cloister  in  the  finest  style,  of  vast  dimensions  and  in  an 
excellent  condition.  At  the  entrance  was  a chamber  adorned 
with  the  life-size  portraits  of  all  the  Archbishops  and  opening 
into  the  audience-hall,  which  was  tastefully  furnished.  Here 
were  seen  the  arms  of  the  Prelate,  the  portrait  of  the  reigning 
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King  of  Portugal,  geographical  charts,  and  a likeness  of  Leo 
XII.  The  same  traveller  speaks  also  of  the  chapel  and  the 
library  of  the  palace,  which  Dr.  Wilson  says  contained  about 
2,000  volumes.  Its  gardens  extended  up  to  the  road  which 
led  to  the  city.  In  this  palace  the  Archbishops  maintained 
to  some  extent  the  style  and  splendour  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  old  palace  in  the  city,  and  when  they  stirred 
out,  although  they  did  not,  as  formerly,  take  in  their  train  a 
large  number  of  attendants,  they  still  preserved  a certain 
degree  of  state.  “ When  the  Archbishop  goes  out,”  says 
the  Abbe,  “on  festivals  and  for  public  purposes,  he  is  always 
preceded  by  a young  clergyman,  bearing  a large  silver  cross. 
Like  the  Governor,  he  has  only  two  sorts  of  conveyances — a 
jpalhi  after  the  Bombay  fashion,  and  a boat  suitably  painted 
and  ornamented.  In  the  first  case,  the  clergyman  bearing 
the  cross  goes  in  an  open  palki  before  him,  and  in  the  second 
the  cross  is  fixed  to  the  prow  of  the  boat.”* 

The  Archbishops  transferred  their  residence  to  this  palace 
in  1695,  on  account  of  the  epidemic  which  raged  in  the 
city,  but  when  the  disease  spread  to  • the  suburbs  where 
this  palace  stood,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  successors  of 
the  Archbishop  S.  Galdino  resided  at  Santa  Ignez  or  Pan- 
gim.  Being  thus  neglected,  it  naturally  began  to  decay, 
and  one  of  its  wings  fell  in  course  of  time.  Its  principal 
halls  are  still  standing,  but  they  are  in  so  tottering  a condi- 
tion that  nobody  can  safely  approach  them.  A few  of  its 
apartments  are,  however,  in  a tolerably  good  condition,  and 
since  1866,  under  the  orders  of  the  Home  Government,  they 
have  been  used  as  office  rooms  of  the  Camara  Pontificia 
(the  Pontifical  Chamber)  and  the  Tribunal  da  Eelapao  Ecclesi- 
astica  (the  Ecclesiastical  Court).  The  committee  appointed 
in  1870  to  examine  the  buildings  of  the  old  city  found  that 
these  apartments  were  ill-fitted  for  these  purposes,  and 


* Instituto  Vasco  da  Gama,  vol.  III.,  p.  128;  Cottineau’s  Historical 
Sketch,  p.  100;  Orient.  Christ.  Sped.,  vol.  V.,  First  Series,  p.  121. 
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recommended  the  removal  of  these  establishments  to  the  House 
of  Bom  Jesus. 

Casa  de  Polvora. — Another  remarkable  building  still  ex- 
isting at  Panelim  is  the  Casa  de  Polvora,  or  gunpowder-factory. 
It  is  not  very  far  from  the  archbishops’  palace  and  stands  close 
to  the  river-side.  It  was  erected  by  the  Viceroy  Dom  Fran- 
cisco da  Gama,  great-grandson  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  inscription  on  its  entrance  door  over 
an  image  of  St.  Catherine — 

“ Reinando  em  Portugal  o Catholico  Rei  D.  Filippe  3 man- 
dou  a cidade  fazer  toda  a fabrica  desta  caza  de  Polvora  do 
dinheiro  de  hum  por  cento,  sendo  Vice-Rei  deste  Estado 
Francisco  da  Gama  Conde  Almirante,  o qual  principiou  e 
acabou  e fez  aperfei'goar,  emque  ora  esta  o Vice-Rey  D.  Miguel 
de  Noronha  Conde  de  Linhares  anno  de  1630.” 

Translation. 

“ When  the  Catholic  King  Dom  Phillippe  III.  was  reigning 
in  Portugal,  the  (senate  of  the)  city  ordered  the  construction  of 
this  powder  factory  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duty  of  one  per 
cent.,  the  Viceroy  of  this  State  being  Francisco  da  Gama,  Count 
Admiral,  who  commenced,  completed  and  impi’oved  (the  edifice) 
where  now  resides  the  Viceroy  Dom  Miguel  de  Noronha,  Count 
of  Linhares.  Year  1630.” 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  in  this  building  has  been 
stopped  for  some  years  past.  In  the  compound  attached  to 
the  building  there  is  a stone  reservoir  which  is  supplied 
with  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  Banguenim. 

Near  the  Casa  de  Polvora  was  a palace  for  the  recreation  of 
the  Viceroys,  where,  on  account  of  the  epidemic  in  the  city, 
the  Count  of  Villa  Verde  and  his  successors  resided  since 
1695.  Though  much  inferior  to  that  in  tbe  city,  it  had  spacious 
and  commodious  apartments,  which,  according  to  Gemelli,  had 
been  added  at  various  intervals.*  When  the  residence  of 
the  Viceroys  was  removed  to  Pangim  in  1759,  during  the 


* Churchill’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  IV.,  p.  251. 
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government  of  the  Count  of  Ega,  the  Royal  Hospital  was 
transferred  from  the  city  to  this  palace.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  the  building  was  in  a good  state  of 
preservation , and  the  number  of  patients  that  were  treated  here 
exceeded  sixty.  The  members  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  God, 
six  of  whom  resided  in  it,  were  in  charge  of  this  hospital.* 
About  this  time  natives  of  Goa  also  served  in  it  as  physicians. 
The  Royal  Hospital,  now  called  the  Military  Hospital,  having 
been  transferred  to  Pangim  in  April  1842,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  two  retreats  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  8 err  a and  Santa 
Maria  Magdalena  already  described,  should  be  brought  into 
the  vacant  building,  but  the  scheme  not  having  been  carried 
out,  it  was  abandoned.  In  1850  the  roof  was  pulled  down 
by  orders  of  Government,  and  the  materials  were  sold;  in 
1855  a lofty  arch  which  overhung  the  street,  and  some  other 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  demolished;  however,  two 
large  apartments  of  the  palace,  which  had  before  been  used 
as  infirmaries  for  the  officers,  were  reserved.  They  are  now 
incorporated  with  the  Casa  de  Polvora.  In  1856  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  were  ordered  to  be  removed  by  the  Governor 
Viscount  of  Torres  Novas,  and  there  is  at  present  hardly  any 
trace  of  it  left. 

Close  to  the  Casa  de  Polvora,  communicating  with  it  from 
the  interior,  there  were  the  Military  Barracks,  now  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  There  were  also  at  Panelim  some  other 
buildings,  and  many  splendid  houses  of  fidalgos  and  noblemen. 
In  fact  the  suburb  of  Sao  Pedro,  when  it  was  made  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Archbishop,  became  at  the  same 
time  the  chief  place  of  abode  of  officers  of  state  and  other 
Portuguese  gentlemen,  who,  following  the  example  of  the  chief 
authorities,  abandoned  the  city.  This  suburb  some  time  after- 
wards became  almost  as  unhealthy  as  the  city  itself,  and  was 
consequently  deserted  in  its  turn,  so  that  it  is  now  in  nearly  as 
desolate  a condition  as  the  latter. 

* Cottineau’s  Historical  Sketch,  p.  130.  According  to  Loureiro  ( Memorias 
dos  Estabelescimentos  Port.,  p.  361)  there  were  twelve  members  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  God  in  the  Hospital. 
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Ribandar — Leaving  Panelim  and  proceeding  further,  we 
arrive  at  Ribandar,  a pretty  little  town  which  forms  at 
present  the  second  division  of  Nova  Goa.  Ribandar  was 
anciently  called  Baibandar  or  the  royal  landing  place.  It 
was  at  first  corrupted  into  Rabandar,  then  Rebandar,  and 
finally  into  Ribandar.*  In  1510  the  Muhammadans,  having 
retaken  the  city  from  Albuquerque,  built  here  a redoubt. 
After  the  second  capture  of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese,  a house  was 
built  at  Ribandar  for  a Thanadhar  at  a cost  of  £4.  This  officer 
was  enjoined  to  keep  watch  on  the  goods  which  passed  through 
the  river  on  that  side  and  to  collect  taxes,  and  had  in  1554 
under  him  one  naique  and  nine  peons.  In  1572  he  was  allowed 
his  share  in  sundry  articles  which  he  had  to  inspect. f 

Ribandar  has  been  the  residence  of  many  Portuguese  noble- 
men ever  since  the  city  and  the  suburb  of  Sao  Pedro  became 
unhealthy.  The  Christian  population  of  Ribandar  was  estimated 
in  1775  at  3,092  souls,  which  number  in  1828  was  reduced  to 
2,434,  and  is  at  present  about  2,200. 

Hospital  of  the  Poor — The  first  building  which  we  see 
just  on  the  borders  of  Ribandar  near  the  river  side,  is  the 
Hospital  of  the  Poor.  It  has  a pretty  appearance,  but  has  scanty 
accommodation  for  the  establishment  which  was  transferred 
there  by  the  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia,  in  1851.  In  every 
ward,  whether  set  apart  for  male  or  female  patients,  a crucifix 
is  hung.  There  is  a chapel,  with  a chaplain  residing  in  the 
house.  The  hospital  is  not  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  is 
only  resorted  to  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
the  Ilhas.  The  number  of  patients  treated  in  this  hospital  is 
given  elsewhere.  J 

Church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Ajuda  — At  a little 
distance  from  the  hospital  lies  the  Church  of  Ribandar,  dedicated 
to  Nossa  Senhora  da  Ajuda.  Its  erection  is,  according  to  a 

* Compare  Lendas,  ut  supra,  vol.  II.,  pp.  94,  97,  99,  167 ; Subsidios 
ut  supra,  Pt.  II.,  p.  75  ; Arch.  Port.  Or.,  Fase.  50,  p.  869  ; O Chronista, 
vol.  IV.,  p.  69. 

t Lendas,  vol.  II.,  p.  99;  Subsidios,  Pt.  II.,  p.  76. 

X See  Part  I.,  p.  61. 
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t radition,  attributed  to  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  save  a Portuguese  ship  from  being  drowned  in  the 
river,  or,  according-  to  some,  in  the  sea.  Hamilton,  alluding  to 
this,  says — “ At  a certain  time,  but  God  knows  when,  a ship 
of  Portugal  coming  to  India,  got  the  length  of  Gabo  de  Bona 
Esperanza,  and  then  met  with  such  a violent  storm,  that 
drove  the  ship  so  violently  before  it,  that  it  was  past  the 
pilot’s  skill  to  keep  her  to  rights  in  her  course ; and  who 
should  come  to  their  assistance  in  that  critical  juncture,  but 
Senhor  Diabolo,  who  took  the  helm,  and  managed  it  very 
dexterously ; and  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  show  her  kindness, 
stood  a whole  night  on  the  forecastle,  directing  the  devil 
how  he  should  steer,  and  behold,  to  the  great  admiration 
of  all  concerned,  the  ship  was  high  and  dry  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a valley  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  Goa, 
about  half  a mile  within  the  land.  The  ship  sailed  very  well, 
for  on  that  night  she  ran,  according  to  a moderate  computation, 
1,500  leagues.  And  in  commemoration  of  this  miracle  there 
is  a fine  church  built  where  the  ship  anchored  so  safely,  and  the 
structure  is  just  the  length,  breadth  and  height  of  the  ship. 
The  church  I have  often  seen  as  I passed  up  and  down  the 
river.  And  this  story  is  so  firmly  believed  at  Goa,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  make  any  doubt  of  it.”*  This  church,  built  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  out  of  gratitude,  soon  became  a parochial 
chux’ch.  By  the  Rules  framed  by  Dom  Antao  de  Noronha  in 
1565,  a sum  of  £1-13-4  was  annually  granted  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  support  of  its  vicar.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
the  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  first  deposited  when  brought 
from  Malacca,  during  the  short  time  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  reception  in  the  city.f  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1711,  and  provided  in  1841  with  an  altar-piece  brought  from 
the  Collegio  de  Populo.  It  is  a pretty  large  building,  embel- 
lished with  paintings  of  some  saints  on  its  ceiling ; it  has  four 
altars,  on  the  chief  of  which  is  seen  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 


* A New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  I.,  p.  257. 
t Peregrinafao  de  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto,  tom.  III.,  p.  297. 
42  g 
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Retreats  of  Nossa  Senhora  de  Serra  and  Santa 
Maria  Magdalena  at  Chimbel. — About  two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ribandar,  in  the  village  of  Chimbel,  of  which  that 
place  forms  a part,  are  situated  the  two  retreats  of  Nossa 
Senhora  de  Serra  and  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  The  former 
building  is  spacious,  and  was  originally  a convent  of  the 
Carmelites  of  the  third  order.  It  was  begun  to  be  erected 
in  1747  ; and  the  friars  came  to  live  there  three  years  after ; but 
their  rules  were  not  approved  by  the  Pope  till  1790.  It  had  a 
church  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  still 
exists.  In  1 835  the  Government  ordered  the  convent  to  be 
closed,  when  twenty-three  friars  left  it,  and  its  moveable  and 
immoveable  property,  amounting  in  value  to  £7,857-4-0, 
was  seized  by  the  public  treasury.  The  Retreats,  as  stated 
before,  were  subsequently  transferred  to  this  building  in 
1841.  They  are  under  the  management  of  respectable  ladies, 
who  not  only  look  to  the  good  behaviour  of  the  grown-up 
inmates  supported  there  by  charity  or  at  their  own  expense, 
but  also  of  the  girls  who  are  entrusted  to  their  care.  None  of 
them  are  allowed  to  go  out  without  permission,  and  no  males 
are  admitted  within.  Marriageable  girls  are  sometimes  visited 
by  gentlemen  who  wish  to  marry  them.  In  one  of  the  outer 
rooms  of  the  abovementioned  building,  the  Committee  of  the 
Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia,  by  whom  the  Retreats  are  adminis- 
tered, holds  its  sittings  ; it  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  three 
of  its  patrons,  viz.,  Salvador  Antao,  a convert  from  the  Brahman 
caste  and  a native  of  Rachol,  who  died  in  1647,  and  wTho  is  repre- 
sented with  flowing  hair  and  trousers  like  those  of  Zouaves ; 
Joao  Pero  Morato,  a Portuguese  priest,  who  died  in  1653;  and 
a Portuguese  nobleman,  Christovao  Luiz  Andrade,  who  died 
in  1 756.  There  is  also  the  portrait  of  the  Archbishop  Dom 
Pr.  Manoel  de  Santa  Oatharina,  which  belonged  probably  to 
the  Carmelite  Convent,  of  which  he  was  a patron.  The  Retreat 
Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  former 
one,  is  a small  building,  and  has  a chapel  of  its  own. 

To  the  south  of  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  in  the  village 
of  Morombim.  was  formerly  situated,  the  Conventual  House  of 
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Santa  Barbara,  where  the  Dominican  friars  used  to  go  during 
convalescence  for  change  of  air.  It  had  moveable  property 
of  the  value  of  £1,742-9-4,  which  was  appropriated  by  the 
Government  when  the  house  was  abandoned.  It  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Causeway  of  Hibandar. — Returning  now  to  Ribandar, 
and  proceeding  by  the  main  road  to  its  western  border,  we  see 
the  long  causeway  which  connects  it  with  Pangim.  It  was 
begun  by  the  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Linhares,  in  1633,  and  com- 
pleted the  next  year,  at  a cost  of  £3,333-6-8.  Popular 
tradition  attributes  the  work  to  the  supernatural  power  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  are  said  to  have  constructed  it  in  one  night 
with  the  light  of  a single  lamp.  Possibly  the  tradition  arose 
from  the  help  which  they  rendered  in  the  construction. 
The  causeway  is  9,542  feet  long,  and  is  supported  by  three 
arches  on  the  eastern  side  in  the  middle,  and  thirty-eight  on 
the  western  side.  Here  in  a quadrangular  column  is  read  the 
following  inscription  : — 

(<  Reinando  a Magestade  do  Catholico  Rei  D.  Pilippe  3°  N. 
S.  Governando  este  Estado  o V.  R.  D.  Miguel  de  Noronha, 
Conde  de  Linhares,  mandou  a cidade  faser  esta  Ponte  de- 
dinheiro  de  hum  por  cento,  e se  comecou  o anno  de  633  e se 
acabou  o anno  63.4.” 

Translation .. 

“ During  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  the  Catholic  King  Dora 
Pilippe  III.,  Our  Lord,  and  the  government  of  the  Viceroy 
Dom  Miguel  de  Noronha,  Count  of  Linhares,  the  city  ordered 
this  bridge  to  be  erected  out  of  the  money  of  one  per  cent.,  and 
it  was  begun  in  the  year  633,  and  finished  in  the  year  634.” 

By  the  alvaru  of  the  22nd  June  1634  all  the  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  causeway  was  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  Senate 
or  municipal  chamber  of  the  city,  which  took  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  it  in  proper  repair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  That  the  Senate  actually  fulfilled  this  engagement  at 
its  own  expense,  can  be  seen  from  the  two  following  inscrip-- 
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tions,  the  first  of  which  is  on  the  large  arch  at  its  eastern  por- 
tion, and  the  second  in  its  middle  portion  on  a cross  : — 

“No  anno  de  1699  sendo  Joao  Rodrigues  da  Costa  Vereador 
do  Senado  da  Camara  da  Cidade  de  Goa,  mandou  reedificar 
este  arco.” 

Translation. 

“ In  the  year  1699,  Joao  Rodrigues  da  Costa  being  Vereador 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Chamber  of  the  City  of  Goa,  this  arch 
was  ordered  to  be  rebuilt.” 

“ Sendo  Governador  e Capitao  Geral  deste  Estado  Illmo. 
e Exmo.  Sr.  D.  Joao  Jose  de  Mello,  se  renovou  esta  ponte 
a custa  do  nobre  Senado  da  Camara  no  anno  de  1771.” 

Translation. 

“ In  the  time  of  the  Governor  and  Captain  General  D.  Joao 
Jose  de  Mello,  this  bridge  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the 
noble  Senate  of  the  Chamber  in  the  year  1771.” 

The  causeway  was  also  repaired  in  1859,  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Viscount  of  Torres  Novas. 


THE  END. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS* 

“Dr.  Fonseca  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  issue 
his  pleasant  descriptive  History  of  Goa,  old  and  modern,  at  a moment 
when  every  one  is  deploring  the  want  of  any  guide-booE  whatsoever 
to  a city  that  is  now  attracting  such  general  attention  among  all 
Christians  in  the  East.  But  Dr.  Fonseca’s  volume  is  a great  deal 
more  than  a guide-book,  and  is  well-worthy  of  the  place  it  now  takes 
part  of  the  great  Gazetteer  in  slow  course  of  publication  by  the 
Bombay  Government.  The  Secretariat  at  Goa  as  well  as  the  Bombay 
Secretariat  opened  their  archieves  to  our  author,  who  by  the  way  is 
President  of  the  Sociedade  dos  Amigos  das  Letras.  Much  original 
information  was  obtained  direct  from  Lisbon.  All  the  streets  and 
buildings,  churches,  forts,  and  ruins  were  described  after  prolonged 
personal  inspection.  The  curious  customs  of  the  people,  perhaps  the- 


and  seventhly,  its  judicial,  civil,  municipal  and  revenue  adminis- 
trations. The  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  part  1st.  gives  us 
the  history  of  its  Viceroys  and  Governors,  and  the  city  and  towns 
within  the  territory.  The  second  part  commences  with  a sketch 
of  the  island  and  harbour  with  its  ancient  history  under  Hindu  rule, 
when  it  was  capital  of  Kadamhas,  then  under  the  Bahmini  kings 
with  its  subsequent  conquest  by  the  Mahomedans,  from  whom  the 

Portuguese  at  length  wrested  it,  in  1510 

u Some  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
lives  of  wealthy  Portuguese  families.  We  recommend  these  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader  of  this  volume,  as  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce them  iu  this  short  notice.  The  writer  does  not  cover  up  what 
is  blameworthy  in  his  people,  but  states  simply  both  the  bright  and 
the  dark  side  of  their  history.  AVc  would  advise  our  readers  to  read 
this  book  for  themselves.  It  is  written  iu  a most  interesting  style 
and  with  the  skill  in  learning  which  does  not  show  itself  in  fine  words 
and  phrases,  but  which  places  its  subject  in  the  lights  most  likely 
to  prove  attractive  to  their  reader.  The  Government  of  India  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  his  services  for  this  portion  of  the 
Gazetteer  of  India,  and  we  only  hope  they  will  be  as  successful  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  ponderous  work.” — The,  Dailg  Telegraph  and 
Deccan  Herald. 


“The  book  now  before  us  was  compiled  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Bombay  Government  and  will  constitute  a portion  of  the  local  and 
imperial  Gazetteer  ; accordingly  it  may  be  considered  impressed  with 
the  stamp  of  authority,  which  will  add  not  a little,  to  its  prestige. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  namely  into  a statistical  account 
of  the  territory  of  Goa,  and  a historical  description  of  the  city  ; so 
that  the  readers  is  first  introduced  to  the  modern  and  afterwards  to 
the  ancient  state  of  the  Goa  territory.  Much  care  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  book  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  can  be  desired, 
and  the  documents  preserved  at  the  Secretariat  of  the  Government  of 
Goa,  as  well  as  the  works  of  various  travellers  appear  to  have  been 
fully  utilised  for  that  purpose.” — Native  Opinion. 


“ This  work  is  written,  Dr.  J.  X.  da  Fonseca,  tells  us,  by  the  autho- 
rization of  the  Bombay  Government  in  connection  with  the  local  and 
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imperial  Gazetteer  ; and  a glance  at  its  pages  warrants  his  statement 
that  the  materials  have  been  gathered  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 
The  author  has  indeed  undertaken  his  work  most  conscientiously  , 
and  there  is  hardly  a point  of  information  about  this  very  interesting 
Portuguese  Territory  which  has  escaped  his  notice.  It  is  erpially 
valuable  to  the  visitor  as  a hand-book  and  to  the  student  as  a trea- 
sury of  information  ; while  its  contents  tell  a tale,  very  mournful  it 
is  true,  but  deeply  interesting  and  instructive.  The  first  part  of  the 
work  concerns  the  present  state  of  the  Goa  Territory,  its  geography 
and  physical  features,  the  statistics  of  its  population,  their  classes 
and  castes  and  their  customs,  the  commerce  and  agriculture,  naval, 
military,  and  educational  establishments,  religious  institutions,  judi- 
cial, civil  and  municipal  administration,  &c.,  &c.  The  second,  part 

begins  with  the  history  and  archeology  of  Goa 

The  history  of  Goa  has  been,  like  that  of  many  other  famous  places 

in  India,  a stormy  one  from  early  times One  is  struck 

with  wonder  at  the  description  of  the  many  public  buildings, 
churches,  convents  of  old  Goa,  the  grandeur  and  solidity  of  their 
construction,  and  the  splendid  scale  on  which  they  were  designed 

and  built We  have  said  that  Dr.  Fonseca’s  volume 

would  recommend  itself  as  a guide  or  hand-book  to  the  tourist.  His 
description  of  the  city  is  most  complete,  and  as  may  be  expected,  con- 
tains a full  description  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  shrine 

The  book  both  as  regards  its  subject  matter  and  its  material  get-up, 
is  excellent  and  does  credit  to  the  patronage  which  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment lias  extended  to  its  author.  In  conclusion  we  may  remark 
that  this  sketch  of  Goa  will  serve  to  define  some  ideas  about  that 
Portuguese  possession,  which  though  perhaps  true  in'  the  main,  are 
hazy  and  indistinct,  and  occasionally  incorrect.  One  of  these  ideas 
is  that  the  deterioration  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  began  a compa- 
ratively long  date  from  their  first  arrival.  This  would  appear  not  to 
be  borne  out  by  facts,  and  a close  study  of  the  facts  so  industriously 
compiled  in  the  sketch  will,  we  think,  show  that  the  germs  of  deterio- 
ration were  to  be  largely  found  in  the  earliest  times  of  Portuguese 
Ooa.” — The  Indo-European  Correspondence. 


“ We  have  been  courteously  favoured  with  Dr.  Fonseca’s  Historical 
and  Archeological  sketch  of  Goa.  Dr.  Fonseca  has  evidently  been  at 
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some  pains  to  edit  an  account  at  once  so  interesting,  and  so  replete 
with  useful  historical  incident.  The  Doctor  shows,  in  the  mode  he 
has  handled  his  subject,  great  mastery  of  the  English  language.  His 
style  is  simple,  chaste  and  terse  and  he  has  managed  to  compress  a 
vast  deal  of  topographical  and  statistical  information  into  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  His  book  is  an  excellent  text  for  the  study  of 
the  historical  student,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  statistician,  and  we 
shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  learn  of  its  success.  It  abounds  in  facts 
which  must  have  cost  the  author  a large  amount  of  labour  and  re- 
search to  bring  to  light  from  the  dim  obscurity  into  which  years 
had  cast  them,  and  lie  is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  the  persevear- 
ance  and  talented  application  he  has  evidently  brought  to  bear  on  his 
task.” — The  Bengal  Times. 

“ We  have  gone  over  this  book  with  very  great  interest  and  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  India  of 
the  past.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  study  in  connection  with  the 
Portuguese  rule  in  Western  India.  The  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  Por- 
tugal as  a nation  is  one  of'a  class  of  problems  which  has  always  more 

or  less  interest  for  the  historian  or  the  student  of  history 

Whoever  wants  to  know  what  “Golden  Goa”  the  rival  of  Lisbon  in 
magnificence  and  splendour,  eras  in  its  palmiest  clays,  will  find  it  set 
forth  in  these  pages  in  picturesque  and  striking  diction.  The  habits, 
dress,  manners,  social  customs,  agriculture,  wages,  price  of  commodi- 
ties, appearance  of  the  city,  descriptions  of  its  chief  buildings,  organi- 
sation of  its  institutions,  its  decay  and  ruin,  besides  innumerable 
other  matters  are  set  forth  in  rigorous  and  faithful  language.  The 
map,  plan,  and  lithographic  plates  with  which  it  is  embellished  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  ; and  the  drawing  of  the  body  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  as  it  appeared  at  the  recent  exposition,  may  in  the  eyes  of 
some  lend  additional  value  to  the  work.” — The  Indian  Daihj  Weics. 


“ We  all  hear  now  and  again  of  Goa,  its  ancient  splendour  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  present  buildings,  but  no  one  has  up  to  the  present 
date  issued  a complete  hand-book  of  the  city  except  Dr.  Fonseca,, 
and  as  he  acted  under  the  authorisation  of  the  Government,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  archieves  of  the  city  have  been  thoroughly 
ransacked,  and  all  that  is  of  interest  and  value  embodied  in  the 
present  work.  For  more  reasons  than  one,  an  authoritative  work  of 
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this  kind  was  very  much  needed,  as  it  will  not  only  add  to  our  stock 
of  information  regarding  the  city,  but  remove  many  erroneous 
impressions  regarding  the  customs  and  manners  and  institutions  of 

the  various  sections  of  its  population The  highly 

interesting  nature  of  this  work  must  be  our  only  apology  for  drawing 
out  our  review  of  it  to  four  issues  of  the  “Argus.”  The  review 
has  now  been  brought  to  conclusion,  and  we  think,  it  will  be 
conceded,  that  we  have  done  it  ample  justice.  Dr.  Fonseca’s  book 
is  a very  great  more  than  its  modest  title  would  lead  one  to  assume 
it  to  be.  It  is  the  best,  the  completest,  and  perhaps  the  only  HIS- 
TORY OF  GOA  that  has  ever  been  issued.  Dr.  Fonseca,  who  is, 
we  presume,  a Portuguese,  writes  excellent  English  ; in  fact  better 
English  than  many  Englishmen,  born  and  bred  iu  England  ; and 
therefore,  all  the  greater  honour  to  him.  If  this  book  will  not  be- 
come a standard  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  Goa,  it  will  be 
certainly  not  Dr.  Fonseca’s  fault,  for  with  the  materials  at  his  dispo- 
sal, he  has  succeeded  in  putting  together  within  the  space  of  382 
pages  all  that  is  interesting,  all  that  is  worth  knowing,  all  that  is 
worth  preserving,  all  that  the  historian  or  the  archeologist  cares  to 
know  about  Goa.  Both  the  Bombay  Government  and  Dr.  Fonseca 
deserve  our  heartiest  congratulations  ; the  former  upon  its  selection 
of  a proper  instrument  for  carrying  out  its  directions  : and  the  latter 
upon  the  very  efficient  and  satisfactoi’y  manner  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged his  rather  onerous  duties.” — The  Cochin  Argus. 


“ This  book  is  one  of  permanent  value,  ranking  with  the  best 
of  the  district  memoirs  published  by  our  Government.  To  the 
general  reader  it  will  prove  far  more  attractive  than  any  of  that 
series,  since  its  subject  is  sui  generis , and  it  describes  a country  and 
a people  at  once  near  and  remote,  similar,  and  yet  dissimilar,  to  any- 
thing that  can  be  seen  under  British  or  native  rule 

The  city  was  frequently  visited  by  European  travellers  not  only 
when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  but  also  all  through  the  long- 
extended  period  of  its  decay.  The  descriptions  given  in  their  me- 
moirs are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a consecutive  series  which 
extends  over  nearly  three  centuries,  and  they  have  now  for  the  first 
time  been  gathered  together  out  of  the  ponderous  and  worm-eaten 
folios  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  buried.  They  are  the  testi- 
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mony  of  eye- witnesses,  for  the  most  part  foreigners  and  professors  of 
an  alien  faith,  who  therefore,  can  be  trusted  as  impartial  ; yet  in  their 
perusal  will  be  found  a complete  refutation  of  the  popular  idea  that 
Goa  was  a city  given  over  to  bigotry  and  superstition,  where  every 
thing  was  sacrificed  to  ecclesiastical  display,  and  that  it  was  the 
priests  who  ruined  it.  On  the  contrary  if  it  had  not  been  for  them, 
it  would  have  perished  much  sooner,  directly  its  commercial  prospe- 
rity had  been  affected,  by  the  course  of  political  events,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  its  ancient  magnificence  would  have  remained  to  the  pre- 
sent day.” — The  Pioneer. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  plan  and  execution 
of  this  Hand-Book  are  equally  excellent  . . . It  is  a work  of 

marked  meric,  and  which  deserves  a place  in  every  library.  — The 
Madras  Times. 


“ The  book  before  us  has  already  been  reviewed  by  the  leading- 
journals  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  all  have  bestowed  on  it  the 
highest  praises.  Some  of  them  have  devoted  more  than  eight  co- 
lumns for  a review  of  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  took  such  a learned  work  in  our  hands  and  read  it  from  the  first 
to  the  last  chapter.  We  are  indeed  sorry  that  we  cannot  spare  suffi- 
cient space  in  our  paper  to  do  full  justice  to  so  highly  interesting 
a book  as  this.  We  shall,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  giving  our 
readers  an  idea  of  its  contents This  simple  enu- 

meration of  the  chapters  shows  that  the  matter  treated  is  highly 
interesting.  Each  subject  is  treated  in  a most  systematic  and 
scientific  manner.  The  chapters  on  administration,  religion,  &c. 
contain  a narrative  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
These  by  themselves  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the  author  to  a high 
place  in  literary  circles.  But  the  sixteen  chapters  in  the  second 
part  of  the  work  surpass  them  not  only  in  diction  but  also  in  pro- 
found antiquarian  researches.  They  are  all  devoted  to  the  his* 
tory  and  archeology  of  Goa.  Whoever  reads  them  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  vast  amount  of  erudition  of  the  author  and  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  displayed  by  him  in  collecting  material.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement  our  readers  will  find  that  a long  list  of  books 
and  manuscripts  are  quoted  by  the  author.  The  history  of  Goa  has 
been  given  from  the  fabulous  and  puranic  times.  Not  only  the 
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sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  but  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Arabs  have  been  consulted  to  show  the  importance  of  the  place 
in  ancient  times.  The  Hindu  period  during  which  Goa  was  the 
capital  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Kadambas,  and  the  Mahomedan 
period  during  which  it  was  the  most  celebrated  port  in  the  western 
coast  are  described  in  such  a masterly  manner  that  in  reading  this 
portion  we  thought  we  were  perusing  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  Xiebhur, 
or  Elphinstone.  The  greater  part  of  the  history  is  of  course  devoted 
to  the  Portuguese  period  during  which  Goa  was  the  chief  emporium 
of  commerce  between  the  east  and  west.  It  begins  with  the  conquest 
of  Goa  by  Albuquerque  and  proceeds  till  it  gradually  attained  to  the 
zenith  of  its  spleudour.  Indeed  its  grandeur  was  such  that  it  would 
hardly  been  credited  had  not  Dr.  Fonseca  proved  it  by  official  docu- 
ments and  the  evidence  of  so  many  renowned  travellers  quoted  by  the 
author  in  almost  every  page.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  social 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Portuguese  fidalgos,  their  luxury  and 
ostentation  and  the  mode  of  living  of  their  ladies  are  indeed  most  in- 
teresting. The  learned  author  discusses  in  the  following  chapters 
very  philosophically  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  city  and  gives 
its  history  almost  from  year  to  year  till  its  final  decay  and  ruin. 
He  next  describes  all  the  squares,  palaces,  convents  and  churches 
which  adorned  the  city.  Of  this  task  the  author  has  assuredly 
acquitted  himself  most  creditably.  The  inscriptions  found  in 
each  of  these  buildings  have  likewise  been  transcribed  and  tran- 
slated. In  conclusion  we  heartily  congratulate  Dr.  Fonseca  for 
having  written  a work  which  will  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity. 
Goa  although  at  present  an  insignificant  place,  has  an  historical 
fame  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  one  will  be  glad  to  read  a book 
which  gives  complete  information  concerning  it  for  the  first  time. 
The  Government  of  Bombay  could  not  have  selected  a better  and 
more  competent  gentleman  for  such  a difficult  task  ; we  are  informed 
that  Dr.  Fonseca  has  received  the  highest  culogiums  from  the  Go- 
vernment and  that  his  work  has  been  appreciated  by  many  eminent 
scholars  of  India.  We  feel  sure  that  the  Portuguse  Xation  and 
Government  will  be  proud  of  havaing  in  their  colony  such  an  able 
and  profound  scholar.  It  is  by  availing  of  the  services  or  advice  of 
such  man  as  Dr.  Fonseca  that  Goa  can  once  more  rise  from  its  pre- 
sent insignificant  position.” — 'The  Indian  Spectator. 
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This  work  contains  a vast  deal  of  information  respecting-  a part 
of  India  but  little  known,  though  abounding  with  matters  of  inter- 
est.— Times. 

The  volume  overflows  with  facts  and  figures,  and  it  may  serve  as 
a ground  work  of  speculation  on  the  causes  which  have  reduced  a 
mighty  empire  to  a level  below  the  most  backward  district  in  the 
Central  Provinces  or  in  Eastern  Bengal. — Saturday  Review. 

— — _ 

Nous  avous  lu  avec  grand  plaisir  ce  livre  qui  donne  un  compte 
detaille  de  la  hausse  et  de  la  baisse  du  Capital  jadis  celebre  de 
1’ Empire  Portugais  dans  l’Orient.  II  est  6crit  avec  beaucoup  de 
talents  et  donne  credit  a son  auteur. — Le  Pays. 

Goa  quoique  une  ville  succombee  est  renomme  dans  les  annales 
de  l’lnde  comme  il  6tait  jadis  le  capital  de  l’empire  de  l’Est  fonde 
par  Albuquerque.  II  est  encore  digue  d’une  visite  a cause  des  edi- 
fices magnifiques  qui  y sont  et  qui  ont  ete  traces  graphiquemant  dans 
l’ouvfage  devant  nous.  L’histoire  de  la  ville  d’une  periode  eloignee 
a la  presente  date  est  aussi  faite  avec  details.  Le  livre  est  6crit  avec 
soior  et  merite  tout  succes.  II  contient  do  plus  les  modeles  et  cartes 
de  la  ville  et  dessms  du  tombcau  et  du  corps  de  St.  Frangois  Xavier. 
— La  Patrie. 


“ A obra  do  I)r.  Fonseca  como  era  de  esperar,  traz  muita  lionra 
naoso  ao  sen  erudito  author,  mas  tambem  a estc  paizoutr’ora  tao  afa- 
mado  e hoje  esquecido  dos  estrangeiros  . . . .A  imprensa  ingleza 

tem  elogiado  muito  o livro  de  que  estamos  fallando,  e esses  rasga- 
dos  elogios  reflectem  de  certo  sobre  a terra  do  berco  do  seu  author, 
terra  que  deve  gloriar-se  muito  de  ter  no  estraugeiro  um  filho  que 
tanto  a acredita.  0 Times  of  India  dedicou  mais  de  tres  extensas 

columnas  para  elogiar  a obra  do  Sr.  Fonseca que 

como  diz  o sobredito  jornal  “suppre  uma  grande  lacuna  na  littera- 
tura  da  India  e suppre-a  d’um  modoassaz  digno.”  A historia  antiga 
e moderna  e escripta  d’um  modo  o mais  agradavel  e correcto  e as  in- 
vestigagoes  antiquarias  e archeologicas  sobre  o mesmo  paiz  sao' 

cheias  de  aturado  estudo  e profunda  erudicao E na 

verdade  espantosa  a collcccao  do  material  que  o Sr.  Fonseca  pode  col- 
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ligir  para  escrever  o seu  livro  tao  apreciado.  Obras  antigas  ora  es- 
quecidas  ahi  sao  citadas  e aproveitadas  para  reconstruir  por  assim 

dizer  a historia  da  antiga  Goa A prosperidade  e a 

decadencia  da  capital  do  imperio  portuguez  e descripta  com  tal  arte 
e perfeicao,  com  tal  gosto  e concisao  que  cada  pagina  incita  o leitor 
a aeompanhar  o erudito  historiador  nas  suas  laboriosas  lucubracoes  e 
contemplar  com  espirito  p>hilosopliico  o estado  material  e moral  da 
rainha  do  oriente  em  differentes  epochas.  Documentos  ate  agora  ine- 
ditos,  extractos  d’autores  raros,  e testemunlios  dc  viajantes  ate  agora 
desconliecidos  entre  nos  vein  corroborar  a cada  passo  os  factos  expos- 
tos  pelo  antor.  Qnando  se  le  o capitulo  em  que  se  descreve  a pros- 
peridade e o esplendor  da  nossa  velha  cidade,  parece  que  6 um  sonho, 
uma  illusao  que  vein  por  momentos  deleitar  o amor  da  patria;  mas  foi 
tudo  uma  realidade.  0 Sr.  Fonseca  torna  ainda  mais  interessante  a 
sua  historia  descrevendo  as  maneiras  e os  costumes  sociaes  dos  portu- 
guezes  no  tempo  da  prosperidade  de  Goa,  o modo  de  river  dos  fidalgos 
e das  damas  portuguezas,  o seu  luxo  e ostentacuo  ; o seu  vestuario, 
comer,  festejos  nas  occasioes  publicas,  etc.  A’  historia  da  prosperi- 
dade segue  a da  decadencia.  Todas  as  causas  que  contribuiram  para 
ella  sao  expostas  methodicamente.  0 aspecto  da  cidade  e apresenta- 
do  em  cada  epoclia  segundo  o testemunho  de  varios  viajantes  estrau- 
geiros  assim  como  se  havia  feito  no  tempo  da  sua  prosperidade  . . 
. . . . Unimos  as  nossas  eongratulacoes  a da  imprensa  ingleza 

pelo  completo  successo  com  que  cstao  coroados  os  arduos  trabalhos  da 
Sr.  Fonseca  e por  haver  o governo  hritanico  escolhido  um  tao  sabio 
e habil  escriptor  para  historiar  o engrandecimento  e decadencia  da 
capital  do  imperio  portuguez  no  oriente.  0 Sr.  Fonseca  acaba  de- 
justificar  completamente  nao  somente  a confianga  que  nelle  foi  depo- 
sitada  pelo  governo  inglez,  mas  tambem  o conceitc-  em  que  o publico 
tern  o seu  clevado  taleuto,  profundo  saber  e variado  conhecimeuto. 
A Gazeta  de  Bardes. 

“ 0 uosso  distincto  patricio  Sr.  Jose  Xicolau  da  Fonseca  obse- 
quiou-nos  com  um  exemplar  da  historia  de  Goa,  escripta  por  elle  em 
inglez,  em  virtude  da  incumbencia  do  Governo  de  Bombaim.  Contem 
332  paginas  do  formato  de  4°.  e e enriquecida  com  os  desenhos  seguin- 
tes  : busto  e annas  d’Affouso  d’ Albuquerque,  mappa  de  Goa,  piano  da 
Yelha  Cidade  de  Goa,  frontispicio  da  Egreja  de  Bom  Jesus,  turaulo 
de  S.  Francisco  Xavier  e corpo  do  mesmo  santo.  E’  araena  a leitura 
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des t a obra  . . . . O escripto  revela  aturado  estudo  nao  so  das 
especialidades  locaes  mas  de  livros  antigos  aque  teve  dc  recorrer  o au- 
tor  para  remontar  ao  estudo  dos  tempos  primitives  e dos  saccessivos 
ate  o presente.  Aqui  transcrevemos  como,  specimen  das  suas  pro- 
fundas  e eruditas  investigagoes,  o seguinte  periodo  daquella  obra 
. .....  Na  obra  do  Sr.  Fonseca  encontra  o leitor  bastantes 
nocoes  em  respeito  aos  costumes,  populagao,  produegao,  industria,  agri- 
enltura,  civilisagaoe  outras  circumstancias  notaveis  deste  paiz.  E’um 
trabalho  que  acredita  o seu  autor  e o paiz  que  Ihe  deu  o ser  ; e folga- 
mos  de  ver  que  os  inglezes,  alias  acostumados  a olhar  coin  despreso 
os  eseriptos  portuguezes,  tenhao  feito  justiga  ao  merito  da  obra  es- 
cripta  por  um  portuguez  da  India  em  lingua  estranha  ; pois  tanto  os 
jornaes  de  Calcutta,  como  de  Madrasta  e Bombaim  Ihe  tern  feito  gran- 
des  encomios ” — 0 Ultramar. 

“ Propomo-nos  a dar  oje  aos  nossos  estimaveis  leitores  uma  resumi- 
da  noticia  do  que  contem  este  importantissimo  livro  do  Sr.  J.  N.  da 
Fonseca  destinado  a fazer  parte  do  grande  Gazetteer  que  o governo  de 
Bombaim  vae  publicar.  Escripta  em  linguagem  lucida  e elegante  e com 
uma  habilidade  que  revela  aturados  escudos  e profundos  conhecimentos, 
a obra  do  Sr.  Fonseca  e um  verdadeiro  monumento  da  historia,  archeo- 
logia  e estatistica  do  nosso  paiz  e vem  de  preencher  dignamente  uma 
grande  lacuna  na  litteratura  da  India.  No  prologo  ou  iutroduegao 
a.  historia,  o illustre  autor  descreve  com  bastante  prccisao  scientifica 
o aspecto  phisico  da  ilha  de  Goa  com  os  rios  que  a bauhilo,  o nosso 
formoso  porto  considerado  por  escriptores,  como  barao  d’Aubonne  e 
abbe  Raynal,  como  um  dos  mclhores  do  mundo,  e o esplendido  pano- 
rama que  se  ostenta  em  derredor  da  ilha  e faz  ainda  oje  o objecto  da 
admiragao  dos  estrangeiros.  No  entender  do  illustre  escriptor  Goa 
deriva  o seu  uome  de  Govarashtra , antigo  appellido  de  Koukana 

meridional Remontando-se  a epoca  de  Trilo- 

chana  Ivadamba,  fundador  de  dynast i a quasi  500  annos  antes  de 
Christo,  passa  a dcscrever  o esplcndor  da  antiga  capital  hindu  e do 
vastissimo  imperio  dos  Kadambas  que  Ihe  estava  sujeito  e de  quo  Goa 

era  cabega Quasi  no  fim  do  seculo  13°  caiu  Goa 

em  poder  dos  Yadavas  de  Devagiri  e ao  depois  se  submetteu  successi- 
vamente  aos  principes  de  Delhi  e Vijaianagara  e as  dynastias  de 
Bahmani  e Adilshahi  de  Deccan.  E1  pela  primeira  vez  que  cada  um 
destes  periodos  e descripto  com  a devicla  investigagiio  historica  . . 
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Estes  e outros  Interessantes  e curiosos  apontamentos 

sao  seguidos  d’uraa  excellente  descripcao  topographica  de  cidade 
mussolmana  e dos  sens  edificios.  Depots  passa  o illustre  historiador 
a descrever  com  erudicilo  e imparcialidade  o estado  do  florescimento 
e da  decadencia  da  cidade  sob  o dominio  portuguez.  Apoiado  pelos 
testemunhos  de  viaj antes  pouco  conhecidos  entre  nos,  como  Caesar 
Eredrik,  Ralph  Fitch,  Pietro  della  Yalle,  Sir  T.  Herbert  e outros, 
descreve  o aspecto,  o commercio  e a populacao  de  antiga  cidade  e as 
maneiras  e costumes  dos  setis  habitantes  com  tal  arte  e pericia,  que  a 
leitura  do  livro  se  torna  cada  vez  mais  interessante  e a cidade  dos 
Albnquerques  e Castros  parece  surgir  das  suas  ruinas  e ostentar-se 
ante  a nossa  vista  com  todo  o esplendor  dos  tempos  gloriosos  em  que 
ella  era  a rainha  do  oriente.  E discutindo  com  o espirito  philosophico 
proprio  d’nm  historiador,  demonstra  que  o projecto  da  mudanca 
da  capital  para  Mormugao  concorreu  poderosamente  para  a 
rapida  decadencia  e ruina  da  cidade.  Os  capitulos  que  contem  a 
descripcao  historica  e archeologica  dos  edificios  publicos  de  Goa  sao 
interessantissimos  e revelam  grande  estudo  e trabalho.  Cada  praca. 
cada  palacio,  cada  convento  e cada  egreja  que  existiu  na  cidade  velha 
e descripta  com  todas  as  circumstancias  que  lhe  dizem  respeito  desde 
a sua  fundacao  ; e mnitos  dos  edificios  deque  a presente  geragao  nao 
tern  idea  sao  por  assim  dizer  reconstruidos  segundo  o testemunho  de 
varios  viajantes  insuspeitos  e documentos  officiaes.  0 trabalho  do 
Sr.  Fonseca  com  relagao  a estes  edificios  nao  somente  contem  descrip- 
coes  completas,  mas  por  vezes  investigacoes  totalmente  originaes 

A parte  estatistica  da  obra  de  que  nos  occupamos 

contem  capitulos  importantes  com  relacao  a geograpliia,  agricultura, 
commercio,  indnstria,  educaciio,  religiao,  administracao  do  paiz  e outros 
pontos  que  duo  uma  idea  nao  so  do  presente  estado  de  Goa,  mas  ainda 

do  passado Folgamos  de  saber  que  e lisongeira- 

mente  acolliido  em  toda  a parte  este  excellente  livro.  Um  jornal 
Cochin  Argus  aprecia-o  em  10  columnas  da  sua  folha.  Informao-nos 
que  o seu  illustrado  autor  tern  recebido  tambem  cartas  congratula- 
torias  de  mnitos  personagens  altos  como  Lord  Lytton  Yicerey  da 
India,  Sir  Richard  Temple  Governador  de  Bombaim  e Bispo  Meurin, 

felecitando-o  pelo  seu  excellente  trabalho ” — A India 

Portuguese r. 
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“No  uosso  numero  do  2d  de  Dezembro  aimunciaudo  a publieacao  des- 
ta  obra  prometteramos  emittir  sobre  ella  o nosso  humilde  juizo.  Decor- 
reram  cinco  mezes  c so  agora  e que  podemos  cumprir  a nossa 
promessa.  Felizmente  nao  e difficil  a tarefa,  pois  que  tendo  a 
imprensa  do  paiz  quasi  na  sua  totalidade,  bem  como  muitas 
pessoas,  cujo  juizo  e competeute  ua  materia  feito  rasgados  elogios 
a esta  obra,  nao  nos  resta  senao  fazer  nossos  esses  encomios.  A 
historia  de  Goa  por  Sr.  J.  N.  Fonseca  repr'esenta  lioras  c dias  de 
insano  trabalho,  ao  passo  que  suppoe  no  seu  auctor  uma  vastiduo 
de  conheoimentos  variados.  So  a vista  deste  trabalho  e que  se 
pode  dizer  quanto  e completo  no  seu  genero.  Quern  quizer  adqui- 
rir  conhecimento  cabal  do  que  Goa  foi  e e,  recorra  a cste  livro,  e n’elle 
achara  tudo  exposto  com  uma  concisao  extrema,  e disposto  na  melhor 
ordem.  Ja  nao  lhe  sera  percisa  a demora  e fadiga  de  manusear  um 
sem  numero  de  volumes  com  o risco  muitas  vezes  de  nao  se  encontrar 
oque  se  pretende.  0 Sr.  Fonseca  lhe  poupa  esse  incommodo  e porisso 
tern  jus  ao  mais  interessado  e sympathico  acolhimento,  que  com 
muita  satisfacao  observamos  o publico  logo  ao  principio  se  appres- 
sou  a lhe  dar ” — A India  Catholica. 


A obra  do  Sr.  Dr.  Fonseca  que  nao  so  mereceu  honrosisssimo 
acolhimento  entre  nos,  mas  que  conquistou  geraes  louvores  da  im- 
prensa estrangeira,  satisfez  completamente  ao  pensamento  do  illus- 
trado  governo  inglez  que  conscio  do  subido  prestimo  e erudicao  do 
Sr.  Fonseca  lhe  conliou  tao  arduo  commetimento.  Basta  isto  para 

tornar  incontestavel.  a valia  da  obra 0 servico 

que  o Sr.  Fonseca  prestou  ao  seu  paiz  com  a publicaijao  do  seu  bello 
livro  e tao  relevante  e tao  uuanimemente  proclamado  por  toda  a Im- 
prensa Ingleza  e Portugueza  da  Europa  e Asia  que  seria  faltar  ao 
nosso  dever  deixarmos  de  consignar  tambem  neste  jornal  tao  emi- 
nente  servico.  Mas  a apreciacao  desse  livro  nao  e para  o nosso  pulso 
fazel-a.  Pennas  mais  auctorizadas  e mais  competentes  se  occuparam 

della  e a apresentaram  do  modo  mais  cabal Em 

toda  a obra  demonstra  o autor  pcrfeito  e justo  conhecimento  das 
nossas  cousas  e dos  nossos  homens.  Yersado  em  tudo  e munido  de 
documentos  seguros,  tudo  julga  devidamente  ......  0 

talento  do  prestantissimo  escriptor  revela-se  a altura  da  grandeza  do 
commettimento.  Ecalisando-o  o Sr.  Fonseca  conseguiu  tres  exeellen- 
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tes  resultados  ; alargar  a esphera  da  sua  reputacao  com  uma  obra 
digna  do  seu  liome,  e que  llie  alcanca  entrar  nos  Propylos  da 
historia,  tornar  conhecidas  fora  as  phases  da  verdadeira  historia 

deste  paiz e finalmcnte  lixar  os  perfis  e as  datas  a todos 

os  acontecimentos  com  a precisao  c certeza  que  andavao  ja  desgasta- 
das  ou  alteradas  nas  tradicoes  do  paiz.  Honra  llie  seja.” — A Cruz. 


" Estarao  lembrados  os  nossos  leitores  que  o Sr.  Dr.  Jose  Nicolau  da 
Fonseca,  commissionado  pelo  governo  iuglezpara  escrever  a historia, 
archeologia  e estatistica  de  Goa  percorreu  este  Estado,  colligindo  do- 
cumentos  e esclarecimentos  para  se  desempenhar  da  sua  trabalhosa 
commissao.  0 Sr.  Fonseca  acaba  agora  de  se  desempenhar  cabal- 
mente  da  sua  elevada  rnissao  e d’um  modo  muito  honroso  ao  governo 
inglez  que  o encarregou  e a si  proprio,  com  a publicacao  do  seu  valio- 
sissimmo  livro.  A imprensa  da  India  iugleza  e nao  menos  a nossa, 
e unanime  em  assegurar  o grande  merito  deste  livro,  e tecer  lisongeiros 
e merecidos  encomios  ao  seu  autor.  Effectivamente  o livro  do  Sr.  Dr. 
Fonseca  re  vela  prof  undos  conhecimentos  da  historia  deste  nosso  paiz, 
muita  erudi§ao  e um  juizo  seguro  e aproximado  das  cousas  que  eleva- 
ram  este  Estado  ao  fastigio  do  poder  e da  grandeza  e o fizeram  deca- 
hir  successivamente  do  seu  primitivo  esplendor.  Os  costumes  dos  tem- 
pos passados  e do  presente  dos  seus  habitantes,  o seu  caracter  e quali- 
dades,  a sua  populacao,  riqueza,  instruccao,  industria,  commercio, 
artes,  etc.  etc.  estao  descriptos  muito  bem.  A leitura  do  livro  e agra- 
davel  e interessante,  e attrahe  logo  a attencao  do  leitor  pela  novidade 
comque  sao  dispostos  os  diversos  assumptos  em  diversos  capitulos 
em  que  se  divide  a obra.  A descripcao  da  Cidade  Velha  de  Goa 
e feita  d’um  modo  tal,  que  o leitor  parece  que  ve  surgir  na  sua 
imaginacao  a antiga  metropole  da  India  em  todo  o seu  esplendor  e 
grandeza ; os  seus  magnificos  palacios,  templos  e edificios,  as  suas 
largas  e notaveis  ruas,  as  pracas  e mercados  etc.  etc.  parecem  erguer- 
se  das  suas  ruiuas,  animarem-se  e reviver  em  toda  a sua  magnificencia 
e esplendor.  Nao  queremos,  nem  e possivel  em  escassas  columnas 
deste  jornal  fazer  o resumo  das  diversas  e variadas  materias  de  que 
trata  o livro,  qual  d’ellas  mais  interessante  aos  leitores  em  geral,  e em 
espeical  aos  deste  paiz.  A no9ao  da  origem  do  nome  Goa  e a sua 
historia  de  remota  antiguidade  do  tempo  dos  Kadambas  ou  reis  cana- 
rins  que  dominaram  neste  Estado  por  mais  de  mil  annos,  dos  mouros 
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que  lhes  succederam  e dos  portuguezes  que  o conquistaram  a estes- 
ultimos,  merece  particular  interesse  aos  que  estudao  a nossa  historia. 
Em  uma  palavra  a obra  do  Sr.  Fouseca  escripta  ern  linguagem  con- 
cisa  e elegante  e contendo  muita  cousa  que  interessa  no  mais  subido 
pouto  a litteratura  da  India  e em  especial  a deste  paiz,  hade  occupac 
um  dos  mais  distinctos  lugares  no  grande  Gazetteer  da  India,  e lionra 
j;i  muito  o seu  autor  e esta  terra  que  o eonta  no  numero  de  sous 
mais  ditinctos  filhos ” 

“ Folgamos  de  saber  qne  o livro  do  nosso  distincto  patricio  Sr. 
Fonseca  sobre  a historia'  de  Goa  que  mereceu  os  mais  rasgados 
encomios  a imprensa  deste  paiz  e do  estrangeiro  vai  ganhando  de  dia 
em  dia  maior  renome  nasprincipaes  cidades  de  Europa.  E.  H.  Mach- 
selkircher  um  sabio  escriptor  d’Allemanha,  que  publicou  ha  pouco  uma 
importante  obra  sobre  a India  cita-a  frequeutes  vezes  e diz  a seu 
respeito  a pag.  403  o seguinte  : “ 0 Sr.  Fonseca  tern  prestado  um  bom 
servigo  a litterattura  ; este  erudito  historiador  e archeologo  nada 
deixa  a dese jar  sobre  a afamada  capital  do  antigo  imperio  lusitano 
no  oriente  ; nao  somente  os  successos  historicos  sob  o dominio 
hindu,  mahometano  e portuguez,  mas  tambem  os  monumentos^ 
edilicios  e fortalesas  daquclle  primitivo  estabelecimento  europeu, 
as  maneiras,  costumes  e a estatistica  da  sua  populacao  e muitas 
particularidades  interessentassimas  sao  descriptas  com  notavel 
Imbilidade  e precisao,  e dellas  nos  temos  servido  nesta  parte  do 
nosso  traballio.” 

Consta-nos  tambem  de  l)oa  fonte  que  o Sr.  Fonseca  tern  promptas 
-para  a publicacao  algumas  outras  obras  igoalmente  importantes 
como  as  seguintes  : 

Decadencia  e queda  do  imperio  portugnez  no  oriente  em  tres 
volumes.” 

“ Introfhicgao  do  christianismo  pelos  portuguezes  no  oriente  em  dois 
volumes.” 

“Historia.  aroheologia  e estatistica  de  Damao  em  um  volume.” 

“ Historia,  archcologia  e estatistica  de  Diu  em  um  volume.” 

“ 0 Sr.  Fonseca  escreveu  algumas  das  ditas  obras  pelo  encargo  do 
Governo  Britanico  e concluiu  tambem  uma  Historia  da  India  em 
portuguez,  historia  cuja  falta  era  de  ha  muito  sentida  entre  nos.” — • 
A Patria. 


